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"  1  came  home  at  ieven,  aid  began  a  little  whim,  which  just 
came  into  my  head,  and  will  make  a  threepenny  pamphlet*  It 
shall  be  finished  in  a  week  ;  and,  if  it  succeeds,  you  shall  know 
what  it  is;  otherwise  not."    Journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  16,  1712-13. 

"  I  was  to-day  with  my  printer,  to  give  him  a  little  pamphlet 
|  have  written ;  tut!  not  politicks,  tt  will  be  out  by  Monday." 
Ibid.  Jan.  21* 

u  I  hear  there  is  now.  in  the  press,  '.An  Abstract  of  Mr* 
Collins's  Discourse  oh  freethinking.'  Whether  it  be  written  by 
an  enemy  or  a  friend,  my  author  does  not  say ;  but  in  either  case, 
if  the  writer  strips  that  adventurous  piece  of  its  disguise,  and 
leaves  it  naked  and  exposed  in  full  light,  he  will  amply  deserve  a 
perusal,  and,. cannot  fail  of  being, useful  or  entertaining." 

Examiner,  Jan.  23. 

u  My  little  pamphlet  is  out ;  it  is  not  politicks." 

Journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  25. 

It  was  advertised  for  sale,  in  The  Examiner,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  2$.    N. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OUR  party  *  having  failed,  by  all  their  poli- 
tical arguments,  to  re-establish  their  power ;  the 
wise  leaders  have  determined   that  the  last  and 
principal  remedy  should  be  made  use  of,  for  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  this   blinded  nation  ;  and  that  a 
short,  but  perfect  system  of  their  divinity  should 
be  published,  to  which  we  are  all  of  us  ready  to 
subscribe,  and  which  we  lay  down  as  a  model, 
bearing  a  close  analogy  to  our  schemes  in  religion. 
Crafty  designing  men,  that  they  might  keep  the  . 
world   in   awe,  have,  in   their   several   forms  of 
government,  placed  a  supreme  power  on  earth, 
to  keep  humankind  in  fear  of  being  hanged ;  and 
a  Supreme  Power  in  Heaven,  for  fear  of  being 
damned.    In  order  to  cure  men's  apprehensions  of 
the  former,  several  of  our  learned  members  have 
written  many  profound  treatises  on  Anarchy ;  but 
a  brief  complete  body  of  Atheology  seemed  yet 
wanting,  till  this  irrefragable  Discourse  appeared. 
However,  it  so  happens,  that  our  ablest  brethren, 
in  their  elaborate  disquisitions  upon  this  subject, 
have  written  with  so  much  caution,  that  ignorant 

*  It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Swift  is  here  writing  in  the  assumed 
character  of  a  whig;  and  if  in  some  few  passages  he  may  appear 
to  wrjte  too  freely,  the  blame  must  revert  on  the  author  whose 
sentiments  he  exhibits.  A  short,  but  very  valuable,  specimen 
of  his  own  opirion  on  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  Some 
Thoughts  on  Freethinking,  Written  in  England,  but  left  un- 
finished," may  be  seen  in  the  second  Volume  of  this  collec-: 
tion.    N. 
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unbelievers  have  edified  very  little  by  them.  I 
grant  that  those  daring  spirits,  who  first  adven- 
tured to  write  against  the  direct  rules  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  current  of  antiquity,  the  religion  of  the 
magistrate,  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  had  some 
measures  to  keep ;  and  particularly  where  they 
railed  at  religion,  were  in  the  right  to  use  little 
.  artful  disguises,  by  which  a  jury  could  only  find 
them  gurlty  of  abusing  heathenism  or  popery.  But 
the  mystery  is  now  revealed,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  mystery  or  revelation;  and  though  our 
friends  are  out  of  place  and  power,  yet  we  may 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  present  ministry, 
to  be  secure,  that  those  who  suffer  so  many  free 
speeches  against  their  sovereign  and  themselves  to 
pass  unpunished,  will  never  resent  our  expressing 
the  freest  thoughts  against  their  religion ;  but  think 
with  Tiberius,  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is  able 
enough  to  revenge  any  injuries  done  to  himself, 
without  expecting  the  civil  power  to  interpose. 

By  these  reflections  I  was  brought  to  think,  that 
the  most  ingenious  author  *  of  the  Discourse  upon 

Freethinking, 

*  Arthur  Collins,  esq.  published  in  1713  his  memorable  "  Dis- 
course of  Freethinking,  occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a 
Sect  called  Freethinkers."  This  made  a  great  noise ;  and  was  at* 
tacked  among  others  by  Mr.  Hoadly,  and  by  Dr.  Bentley,  under 
the  name  of  Philekutherus  Lipsiensis ;  and  was  at  the  same  time 
•xposed  by  the  admirable  irony  of  Dr,  Swift. — Whilst  all  parties 
exerted  their  zeal  against  it  in  England;  the  Author  went  abroad  ; 
and  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  all  sorts  of  people,  Priests, 
Jesuits,  Calvinists,  Arminians,  &c.  He  went  from  Holland  to 
Flanders,  with  a  design  of  visiting  France  and  Italy;  but  was  re- 
called by  the  sudden  death  of  a  near  relation.  In  1715  he  pub- 
A~W  "  A  Piiiiosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  I^Bcrty  ;M 

and 
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Frectbinking,  in  a  letter  to  Somebody,*  esq.  al- 
though he  has  used  less  reserve  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  might  yet  have  been  more  free  and 
open.     I  considered,   that  several  well-willers  to 
infidelity,  might  be  discouraged  by/  a  show  of 
logick,  and  a  multiplicity  of  quotations,  scattered 
through  his  book  ;  which,  to  understandings  of 
that  size,  might  carry  an  appearance  of  something 
like  book-learning,  and  consequently  fright  them 
from  reading  for  their  improvement.     I  could  see 
no  reason  why  these  great  discoveries  should  be 
hid  from  our  youth   of  quality,    who  frequent 
White's  and  Tom's ;    why   they   should   not  be 
adapted   to  the  capacities  of  the  Kit-Cat  f  and 
Hanover  J  clubs,  who  might  then  be  able  to  read 
lectures  on  them  to  their  several  toasts :  and  it 
will  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  nothing  can 
sooner  help  to  restore  our  abdicated  cause,  than  a 
firm  universal  belief  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
this  sublime  author :  for  I  am  sensible  that  nothing 


and  retired  that  year  into  Essex,  for  which  county  he  was  chosen 
treasurer  in  1718,  an  office  in  which  his  strict  integrity  gained 
him  much  reputation.  In  1724,  he  published  "  A  Discourse  of 
the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Faith/'  which  produced 
a  number  of  answers ;  as  did  his  "  Scheme  of  Literary  Prophecy," 
which  appeared  in  1727.  After  having  been  some  years  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health,  and  severely  afflicted  with  the  stone,  he 
died  Dec.  13,  1729-     N. 

*  Mn  Collins  called  his  Discourse,   "  A  Letter  to  *  *  *  *  *, 
Esq/'     N. 

f  Qf  this  club  see  a  note  on  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  jn  the  fourth  volume  of  this  collection.     N. 

t  Composed  of  noblemen  of  the  first  quality,  and  officers  of  the 
army,  affectionate  and  gealous  for  the  succession  of  the  crown  in, 
the  illustrious  fcmily  which  now  adorns  it.    N. 
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would  more  contribute  to  "  the  continuance  of 
the  war,"  and  the  restoration  of  the  late  ministry*, 
than  to  have  the  doctrines  delivered  in  this  trea- 
tise well  infused  into  the  people.'  I  have  there- 
fore compiled  them  in  the  following  Abstract, 
wherein  I  have  adhered  to  the  very  words  of  our 
author ;  only  adding  some  few  explanations  of  my 
own,  where  the  terms  happen  to  be  too  learned, 
and  consequently  a  little  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  those  for  whom  the  work  was  principally 
intended,  I  mean  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  our 
party:  after  which,  I  hope,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  malice  of  a  Jacobite,  highflying,  priest- 
ridden  faction,  to  misrepresent  us.  The  few  ad- 
ditidns  I  have  made  are  for  no  other  use  than  to 
help  the  transition,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
kept  in  an  abstract :  but  I  have  not  presumed  to 
advance  any  thing  of  my  own;  which,  besides, 
would  be  needless  to  q,n  author  who  has  so  fully 
handled  and  demonstrated  every  particular.  1 
shall  only  add,  that  though  this  writer,  when  he 
speaks  of  priests,  desires  chiefly  to  be  understood 
to  mean  the  English  clergy ;  yet  he  includes  all 
priests  whatsoever,  except  the  ancient  and  modern 
heathens,  the  Turks,  Quakers,  and  Socinians.* 


*  This  Discourse  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  Dean's  well- 
known  talent  for  irony ;  which,  as  he  somewhere  says, 
!  "  He  was  born  to  introduce, 

"  To  fashion  brought,  and  taught  its  use  J' 

V  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  this  species  of  rhetorical 

figure  is  too  refined,  at  least  in  the  present  instance^  to  be  adapted 

to  the  apprehension  and  discernment  of  the  poor,  for  whom  it  is 

professedly  intended ;  but  perhaps  that  profession  was  irouical 

4oo"  ^  ..  Kehric$. 
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THE  LETTER 

SIR, 

I  SEND  you  this  apology  for  Freethinking,* 
without  the  least  hopes  of  doing  good,  but  purely 
to  comply  with  your  request;  for  those  truths 
which  nobody  can  deny,  will  do  no  good  to  those 
who  deny  them.     The  clergy,  who  are  so  impu-. 
dent  to  teach  the  people  the  doctrines  of  faith,1 
are  all  either  cunning  knaves  or  mad  fools ;  for 
none  but  Artificial  designing  men,f  and  crack- 
brained  enthusiasts,  presume  to  be  guides  to  others 
in  matters  of  speculations,  which  all  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are;  and  whoever  has  a  mind  td 
learh  the  Christian  religion,  naturally  chooses  such 
knaves  and  fools  to  teach  them.    Now  the  Bible, X 
which  contains  the  precepts  of  the  priests*  reli- 
gion, is  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world  to  be 
understood :  it  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  § 
in  natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical  history,  law,   hus- 
bandry,   sailing,    physick,  pharmacy,    mathema- 
ticks,  .  mejtaphy sicks,    ethicks,    and  every   thing 
else  that  can  be  named :  and  every  body  who  be- 
lieves it  ought  to  understand  it,  and   must  do  fco 
by  force  of  his  own  freethinking,  without  any 
guide  or  instructor.  '  "   . 

How  can  a  man  think  at  all,  if  he  does  pot 
thjnk  freely?  ||  A  man  who  does  not  eat  and  drink 
freely,  does  not  eat  and  drink  at  all.     Why  may : 
uot  I  )be  denied  the  liberty  of  freeseeing  as  well  as 

•  See  Mr.  Qa\lm9f  Discouse,  p,  3.     N«        .    t  P.  *• 
J  P.  10,  '     §  P.  11,  12.  ||  P.  15, 

freethiuktug  ? 
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freethinking  ?  Yet  nobody  pretends  that  the  first 
is  unlawflilf  for  a  cat  may  look  on  a  king ;  though 
you  be  nearsighted,  or  have  weak  or  sore  eyes,  or 
are  blind,  you  may  be  a  freeseer;  you  ought  to 
see  for.  yourself,  and  not  trust  to  a  guide  to  choose 
ihe  colour  of  your  stockings,  or  save  you  from 
falling  into  a  ditch. 

In  like  manner,  there  ought  to  be  no  restraint 
at  all  on  thinking  freely  upon  any  proposition, 
however  impious  or  absurd.  There  is  not  the 
least  hurt  in  the  wickedest  thoughts,  provided 
tjbey  be  free;  nor  in  telling  those  thoughts  to 
every  body,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  the 
world  of  them  ;  for  all  this  is  included  in  the  doc- 
trine of  free  thinking,  a&  I  shall  plainly  show  you 
in  what  follows,:  and  therefore  you  are  all  along  to 
understand  the  word  freethinking  in  this  sense. 

If  you  are  apt  to  be  afraid  of  the  devil,  think 
freely  of  him,  and  you  destroy  him  and  his  king- 
dom*. Freethinking  has  done  him  more  mischief 
than  all  the  clergy  in  the  world  ever  could  do : 
they  believe  in  the  devil,  they  have  an  interest  in 
him,  and  therefore  are  the  great  supports  of  his 
kingdom.  The  devil  was  in  the  States  General 
before  they  began  to  be  freethinkers :  f  for  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  formerly  the  Christian  ter- 
ritories of  the  devil.  I  told  you  how  he  left 
Uolland ;  and  freethinking  and  the  revolution 
Vanished  him  from  England  ;  I  defy  all  the  clergy 
to  show  me  when  they  ever  had  such  success 
against  him.     My  meaning  is,  that  to  think  freely 

c£  the  devil,  is  to  think  there  is  no  devil  at  all ; 

«. 

•  ColttttJ,  p.  27.  *P.28. 

and 
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and  he  that  thinks  so,  the  devil  is  in  him  if  he  be 
afraid  of  the  devil. 

But,  within  these  two  or  three  years,  the  devil 
has  come  into  England  again ;  and  Dr.  Sacheverell 
has  given  him  commission  to  appear  in  the  shapfe 
of  a  cat,  and  carry  old  women  about  upon  broom- 
sticks :  and  the  devil  has  now  so  many  "  minis- 
ters ordained  to  his  service,"  that  they  have  ren- 
dered freethinking  odious,  and  nothing  but  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  can  restore  it. 

The  priests  tells  me,  I  am  to  believe  the  Bible;* 
but  freethinking  tells  me  otherwise  in  many  parti- 
culars. The  Bible  says,  the  Jews  were  a  najion 
favoured  by  God ;  but  I,  who  am  a  freethinker, 
say,  that  cannot  be,  because  the  Jews  lived  in  a 
corner  of  the  earth,  and  freethinking  makes  it 
clear  that  those  who  live  in  corners  cannot  be 
favourites  of  God.  The  New  Testament  all  along 
asserts  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  but  freethinking 
denies  it :  because  Christianity  was  communicated 
but  to  a  few :  and  whatever  is  communicated  but 
to  a  few,  cannot  be  true ;  for  that  is  like  whisper- 
ing, and  the  proverb  says,  "  that  there  is  no  whis- 
pering without  lying." 

Here  is  a  society  in  London  f  for  propagating 
freethinking  throughout  the  world,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  queen  and  many  others. 
You  say,  perhaps,  it  is  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel. Do  you  think  the  missionaries  we  send  will 
tell  the  heathens  th'at  they  must  not  think  freely  ? 
No,  surely;  why  then,  it  is  manifest,  those  mis- 
sionaries must  be  freethinkers,  and  make  the  hea* 

*  Collins,  p.  39.  t  P.  4U 
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thens  so  too.  But  why  should  not  the  king  of 
Siam,  *  whose  religion  is  heathenism  and  idolatry, 
send  over  a,  parcel  of  his  priests  to  convert  us  to 
his  church,  as  well  as  we  send  missionaries  there? 
Both  projects  are  exactly  of  a  piece,  and  equally 
reasonable;  and  if  those  heathen  priests  were 
here,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  hearken  to  them, 
and  think  freely  whether  they  may  not  be  in  the 
right  rather  than  we.  I  heartily  wish  a  detach- 
ment of  such  divines  as  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr# 
Smalridge,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  some 
others,  f  were  sent  every  year  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  we  h^d  a 
cargo  of  their  priests  in  return,  who  would  spread 
freethinking  among  us.  Then  the  war  would  go 
on,  the  late  ministry  be  restored,  and  faction 
cease;  which  our  priests  inflame  by  haranguing 
upon  texts,  and  falsely  call  that  "  preaching  the 
Gospel." 

I  have  another  project  in  my  head,  which  ought 
to  be  put  in  execution,  in  order  to  make  us  free- 
thinkers. It  is  a  great  hardship  and  injustice, 
that  our  priests  must  not  be  disturbed  while  they 
are  prating  in  their  pulpit.  For  example :  £  why 
should  not  William  Penn,§  the  Quaker,  or  any 

Anabaptist, 

•  Collins,  p.  42. 

t  Collins,  p.  43 ;  who  adds  Stubbs,  Higgins,  and  Milbourne, 
,to  the  groupe;  names  which  our  Author  seems  not  to  have  ap- 
proved being  joined  with,     N. 
..     1  Collins,  p.  45. 

§  Well  known  among  the  Quakers, as  a  preacher  and  a  writer; 
and  throughout  the  world,  as  the  founder  and  legislator  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  both  great  and  amiable  quali- 
ths;  Mini  was  fid  stranger  to  the   essentials  of  good-breeding, 


though 
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Anabaptist;  Papist,  Muggletonian,  Jew,  or  Sweet* 
singer,  have  liberty  to  come  into  St.  Paul's  churchy 
in  the  midst  of  divine  service,  and  endeavour  to 
convert  first  the  aldermen,  then  the  preacher,  and 
singing  men  ?  or  pray,  why  might  not  poor  Mr. 
Whiston,  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion, and  convert  the  clergy  ?  But,  alas !  we  are 
overrun  with  such  false  notions,  that,  if  Penn  or 
Whiston.  should  do  their  duty,  they  would  be 
reckoned  fanaticfcs,  and  disturbers  of  the  holy 
synod ;  although  they  have  as  good  a  title  to  it  as 
St.  Paul  had  *to  go  into  the  synagogues  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  their  authority  is  full  as  divine  asjiis.  . 
Christ  himself  commands  us  to  be  freethinkers; 
for  he  bids  us  search  the  Scriptures,  and  take  heed 
what  and  whom  we  hear :  by  which  lie  plainly 
*  warns  us,  not  to  believe  our  bishops  and  clergy ;  * 
for  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  considered  that  ,all  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  priests,  whose  religion  he  came 
to  abolish,  were  his  enemies,  rightly  concluded 
that  those  appointed  by  him  to  preach  his  own 
Gospel  would  probably  be  so  too ;  and  could  not 
fye  secure  that  any  set  of  priests,  of  the  faith  he 
delivered,  would  ever  be  otherwise :  therefore  it  is 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  clergy  of  the  church 

though  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  the  forms  of  it.^-On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  was  often  at  Court. 
Dr.  Swift  mentions  nim  to  Stella,  Jan.  15,  1711-12,  as  waiting 
on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  "  at  the  head  of  his  brethren,  to  thank 
the  duke  for  his  kindness  to  ^heir  people  in  Iceland"  He  died1 
July  30,  17I8.     N.  •'  ;.    i  :/<     .; 

?  Collins,  p.  46. 
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of  England  are  mortal  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
ought  not  to  be  believed. 

But,   without  the  privilege  of  freethinking,* 
how  is  it  possible  to  know  which  is  the  right 
Scripture  ?  Here  are  perhaps  twenty  sorts  of  Scrip* 
tures  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  every 
set  of  priests  contends  that  their  Scripture  is  the 
true  one.    The  Indian  bramins  have  a  book  of 
Scripture  called  the  Shaster;  the  Persees  their 
Zundivastaw ;  the  bonzes  in  China*  have  theirs, 
written  by  the  disciples  of  Fohe,  whom  they  call 
"  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  whd  was  born 
to  teach  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  give  satis- 
faction for  all  men's  sins :"  which,  you  see,  is  di- 
rectly the  same  with  what  our  priests  pretend  of 
Christ     And  must  we  not  think  freely,  to  find 
out  which  are  in  the  right,  whether  the  bishops, 
or  the  bonzes?   But  the  talapoins,    or  heathen 
clergy  of  Siam,  approach  yet  nearer  to  the  system 
of  our  priests ;    they  have  a  book  of  Scripture 
Written  by  Sommonocodam,  who,  the  Siamese  say, 
was  "  born  of  a  virgin,"  and  was  "  the  God  ex- 
pected by  the  universe ;"  just  as  our  priests  tell  us, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  the  Messiah  so  long  expected.     The 
Turkish  priests,  or  dervises,  have  their  Scripture 
which  they  call  the  Alcoran.    The  Jews  have 
the  Old  Testament  for  their  Scripture, '  and  the 
Christians  have  both  the  Old  and  the  New.    Now 
among  all  these  Scriptures,  there  cannot  above 
one  be  right ; .  and  how  is  it  possible  to  know 
which  is  that,  without  reading  them  all,  and  then 

•  Collins,  p.  52. 
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thinking  freely,  every  one  of  us  for  ourselves* 
without  following  the  advice  or  instruction  of  any 
guide/ before  we  venture  to  choose?  The  par- 
liament ought  to  be  at  the  charge  of  finding  a  suf- 
ficient nbmber  of  these  Scriptures,  for  every  one  of 
her  majesty's  subjects ;  for,  there  are  twenty  to 
one  against  us,  that  we  may  be  in  the  wrong : 
but  a  great  deal  of  freethinking  will  at  last  set  us 
all  right,  and  every  one  will  adhere  to  the  Scrip- 
ture he  likes  best;  by  which  mearts,  religion, 
peace,  and  wealth,  will  be  for  ever  secured  in  her 
majesty's  realms. 

.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  England  should  have  liberty  to  choose  some 
other  Scripture,  because  all  Christian  priests  differ 
so  much  about  the  copies  of  theirs,  and  aboqt  the! 
various  readings  of  the  several  manuscripts,  which 
quite  destroys  the  authority  of  the  Bible :  for  what 
authority  can  a  book  pretend  to,  where  there  are 
various  readings  ?  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  no  man  can  know  the  opinions  of  Aristotle 
or  Plato,  or  believe  the  facts  related  by  Thucydides 
or  Livy,  or  be  pleased  with  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  all  which  books  are  utterly  useless,  upon 
account  of  their  various  readings.*  Some  books 
of  Scripture  are  said  to  be  lost,  and  this  utterly 
destroys  the  credit  of  those  that  are  left :  some 
WC  reject,  which  the  Africans  and  Copticks  re- 
ceive; and  why  may  we  not  think  freely,  and 
reject  the  rest  ?  Some  think  the  Scriptures  wholly 

•  Collins,  p.  54. — Dr.  Swift  has  set  this  argument  in  a  light  so 
exquisitely  ridiculous,  that  Jt  must  certainly  have  great  weight 
tycn  on  an  advocate  for  Deism.     N. 
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inspired,  some  partly ;  and  some  not  at  all.  Now 
this  is  just  the  very  case  of  the  bramins,  Persees, 
bonzes,  talapoins,  dervises,  rabbis,  and  all  other 
priests,  who  build  their  religion  upon  books,  as 
our  priests  do  upon  their  Bibles.  They  all  equally 
differ  about  the  copies,  various  readings,  and  in- 
spirations, of  their  several  Scriptures ;  and  God 
knows  which  are  in  the  right:  freethinking  alone 
can  determine  it. 

It  would  be  endless  *  to  show  in  how  many  par- 
ticulars the  priests  of  the  heathen  and  Christian 
churches,  differ  about  the  meaning  even  of  those 
Scriptures  which  they  universally  receive  as  sacred. 
But,  to  avoid. prolixity,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  different  opinions  among  the  priests  of  the? 
church  of  England ;  and  here  only  give  you  a 
specimen,  because  even  these  are.  too  many  ta  be 
enumerated. 

I  have  found  out  a  bishop  f  (though  indeed  his 
opinions  are  condemned  by  all  his  brethren)  who 
allows  the  Scriptures  to  be  so  difficult,  that  God 
has  left  them  rather  as  a  trial  of  our  industry,  than 
a  repository  of  our  faith,  and  furniture  of  creeds 
and  articles  of  belief;  with  several  other  admirable* 
schemes  of  freethinking,  which  you  may  consult 
at  your  leisure. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  J  is  the  most  fun- 
damental point  of  the  whole  Christian  religion. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  to  a  freethinker :  yet  what 
different  notions  of  it  do  the  English  priests  pre- 

•  Collins,  p.  56.  f  P.  57. 

%  P.  6\ .  See  the  Dean's  admirable  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  this  collection.     N. 

tend 
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tend  to  deduce  from  Scripture,  explaining  it  by 
"  specifick  unities,  eternal  modes  of  subsistence," 
and  the  like  unintelligible  jargon  !  Nay,  it  is  a  , 
question  whether  this  doctrine  be  fundamental  or 
not;  for  though  Dr.  South  and  Bishop  Bull  af. 
firm  it,  yet  Bishop  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wallis  deny 
it.  And  that  excellent  freethinking  prelate 
Bishop  Taylor  observes,  that  Athanasius's  ex*- 
«mple  was  followed  with  too  much  greediness : 
by  which  means  it  has  happened,  that  the  grea- 
ter number  of  our  priests  are  in  that  sentiment, 
and  think  it  necessary  to  believe  the  Trinity,  an4 
incarnation  of  Christ. 

Our.  priests  likewise*  dispute  several  circum- 
stances about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead*  the 
natuTe  of  our  bodies  after  the  resurrection,  arid 
in  what  manner,  they  shall  be  united  to  our 
souls.  They  also  attack  one  another  "  very 
weakly,  with  great  vigour,"  about  predestination. 
And  it  is  certainly  true  (for  Bishop  Taylor  and* 
Mr.  Whiston  the  Socinian  say  so)  that  all  church- 
es in  prosperity  alter  their  doctrines  every  age, 
and  are  neither  satisfied  with  themselves  nor 
their  own  confessions;  neither  does  any  clergy- 
man of  sense  believe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Our  priests f  differ  about  the  eternity  of  Hell 
torments.  The  famous  Dr.  Henry  More,  and 
the  most  pious  and  rational  of  all  priests  Dr. 
Tillotson  (both  freethinkers)  believe  them  to  be 
not  eternal.  They  differ  about  keeping  the  sab- 
bath, the  divinex  right  of  episcopacy,  and  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin ;  which  is  the  founda- 

*  Collins,  p.  65.  t  P.  63.  * 
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tion  of  the  whole  Christian  religion ;  for,  if  men 
are  not  liable  to  be  damned  for  Adam's  sin,  the 
Christian  religion  is  an  imposture:  yet  this  is 
now  disputed  among  them ;  so  is  lay  baptism : 
•o  was  formerly  the  lawfulness  of  iisury ;  but 
now  the  priests  are  common  stockjobbers,  at- 
torneys, and  scriveners.  In  short,  there  is  no 
epd  of  disputing  among  priests;  and  therefore 
I  conclude,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  priests,  teachers,  or  guides, 
for  instructing  ignorant  people  in  religion ;  but 
that  every  man'  ought  to  think  freely  for  him- 
self. 

I  *  will  tell  you  my  meaning  in  all  this.     The 
priests  dispute  every  point  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  almost  every  text  in  the  Bible ; 
and  the  force  of  my  argument  lies  here,  that 
whatever  point  is  disputed  by  one  or  two  divines, 
however  condemned   by  the  church,    not  only 
that  particular  point,    but  the  whole  article' to 
which  it  relates,    may  lawfully   be  received   or 
rejected  by  any  freethinker.     For  instance,  sup- 
pose More  and  Tillotson  deny  the  eternity  of 
Hell  torments,  a  freethinker  may  deny  all  future 
punishments    whatsoever.      The    priests  dispute 
about  explaining  the  Trinity;  therefore  a  free- 
thinker may   reject  one  or  two,    or  the  whole 
three  persons ;   at  least,  he  may  reject  Christi- 
anity,   because  the  Trinity  is  the  most  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  that  religion.     So  I  affirm 
original  sin,  and  that  men  are  now  liable  to  be 
damned  for  Adam's  sin,  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  Christian  religion;  but  this  point  was 
formerly,  and  is  now,  disputed :  therefore  a  free- 
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thinker  may  deny  the  whole.  And  I  cannot 
help  giving  you  one  farther  direction,  how  I 
insinuate  all  along,  that  the  wisest  freethinking 
priests,  whom  you  may  distinguish  hy  the  epi- 
thets I  bestow  on  them,  were  those  who  differed 
most  from  the  generality  of  their  brethren. 

But,  besides,  the  conduct  of  our  priests*  in 
many  other  points  makes  freethinking  unavoid- 
able; for,  some  of  them  own,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  are  contradictory  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  to  reason ;  which  I  thus  prove :  Dr. 
Sacheverell  says,  in  his  speech  at  his  trial, 
"  That,  by  abandoning  passive  obedience,  we 
must  render  ourselves  the  most  inconsistent 
church  in  the  world ;"  ergo,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  many  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictory doctrines  in  the  church  before.  Dr. 
South  describes  the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  an 
astonishing  mystery,  impossible  to  be  conceived 
by  man's  reason  j~;  ergo,  it  is  contradictory  to 
itself,  and  to  reason,  and  ought  to  be  exploded 
by  all  freethinkers. 

Another  instance  of  the  priests'  conduct  J, 
which  multiplies  freethinkers,  is  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  abuses,  defects,  and  false  doctrines, 
in  the  church  ;  particularly  that  of  eating  black 
pudding,  which  is  so  plainly  forbid  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  that  I  wonder  those  who 
pretend  to  believe  a  syllable  in  either  will  pre- 
sume to  taste  it.  Why  should  I  mention  §  the 
want  of  discipline,    and  of  a  sideboard  at  the 

*  Collins,  p.  76.  t  P.  77- 

I  P.  79-  *  P.  80. 

vol.  v.  c  aXXa^ 
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altar,  with  complaints  of  other  great  abuses  and 
defects  made  by  some  of  the  priests,  which  no 
man  can  think  on  without  freethinking,  and 
consequently  rejecting  Christianity  ? 

When  I  see  an  honest  freethinking  bishop  *  en* 
deavour  to  destroy  the  power  and  privileges  of 
the  church,  and  Dr.  Atterbury  angry  with  him 
for  it,  and  calling  it  " dirty  work;"  what  can  I 
conclude,  by  virtue  of  being  a  freethinker,  but 
that  Christianity  is  all  a  cheat  ? 

Mr.  Whiston  has  published  several  tracts, 
wherein  he  absolutely  denies  the  divinity  of 
Christ f.  A  bishop  tells  him,  "Sir,  in  any 
matter  where  you  have  the  churchjs  judgment 
against  you,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  break 
the  peace  of  the  church,  by  writing  against  it, 
though  you  are  sure  you  are  in  the  right."  Now 
my  opinion  is  directly  contrary ;  and  I  affirm, 
that  if  ten  thousand  freethinkers  thought  differ- 
ently from  the  .received  doctrine,  and  from  each 
other,  they  would  be  all  in  duty  bound  to 
publish  their  thoughts,  provided  they  were  all 
sure  of  being  in  the  right,  though  it  broke 
the  peace  or  the  church  and  state  ten  thousand 
times. 

And  here  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you,  al- 
though you  cannot  but  have  perceived  it  from 
what  I  have  already  said,  and  shall  be  still  more 
amply  convinced  by  what  is  to  follow,  that  freer 
thinking  signifies  nothing,  without  freespeaking 
and  freewriting.     It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 

*  Collins,  p.  82. 

t    P.  83.    This  argument  is  pleasantly  retorted.     N. 
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a  freethinker,  to  endeavour  forcing  all  the  world 
to  think  as  he  does,  and  by  that  means  make 
them  freethinkers  too.  You  are  also  to  under- 
stand, that  I  allow  no  man  to  be  a  freethinker, 
any  farther  than  as  he  differs  from  tlie  received 
doctrines  of  religion.  Where  a  man  falls  in, 
though  by  perfect  chance,  with  what  is  gene- 
rally believed,  he  is  in  that  point  a  confined  and 
limited  thinker ;  and  you  shall  see,  by  and  by, 
that  I  celebrate  those  for  the  noblest  freethinkers 
in  every  ag£,  who  differed  from  the  religion  of 
their  countries  in  the  most  fundamental  points, 
and  especially  in  those  which  bear  any  ana* 
logy  to  the  chief  fundamentals  of  religion 
a&ong  us. 

Another  trick  of  the  priests  is  *,  to  charge 
all  men  with  atheism,  who  have  more  wit  than 
themselves ;  which  therefore  I  expect  will  be  my 
case  for  writing  this  discourse.  This  is  what 
makes  them  so  implacable  against  Mr.  Gildon, 
Dr.  Tindal,  Mr.  Tolandf,  and  myself;  and  when 

*  Collins,  p.  85. 

t  John  Toland,  born  of  popish  parents,  was  put  to  Redcastle 
scnool,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  where  he  turned  presbyterian, 
and  from  thence  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  after* 
wards  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  where,  being  supported  by  some 
dissenters,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  was  soon 
very  zealous  against  popery,  the  profession  he  was  bred  in. 
His  first  work  of  any  note  was  "  Christianity  not  mysterious,9' 
in  1696;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  which  happened 
March  11,  1721-2,  he  published  an  amazing  number  of  trea- 
tises on-  various  subjects,  chiefly  theological  or  political.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  uncommon  abilities,  and  perhaps  the  most 
lemed  of  all  the  advocates  for  infidelity  ;  but,  his  system 
being  atheism,  he  was  unhappily  led  to  employ  his  parts  and 
learning  very  mucji  to  the  prejudice  of  society.    ^. 
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they  call  us  wits  atheists,  it  provokes  us  to  be 
freethinkers. 

Again :  the  priests  *  cannot  agtee  when  their 
Scripture  was  written.  They  differ  about  the 
number  of  canonical  books,  and  the  various 
readings.  Now  those  few  among  us  who  under- 
stand Latin,  are  careful  to  tell  this  to  our  dis- 
ciples, who  presently  fall  a  freethinking,  that 
the  Bible  is  a  book  not  to  be  depended  upon  in 
any  thing  at  all. 

There  is  another  thingf,  that  mightily  spreads 
freethinking,  which  I  believe  you  would  hardly 
guess.  The  priests  have  got  a  way  of  late  of 
writing  books  against  freethinking ;  I  mean, 
treatises  in  dialogue,  where  they  introduce  athe- 
ists, deists,  scepticks,  and  Socinians,  offering 
their  several  arguments.  Now  these  freethinkers 
are  too  hard  for  the  priests  themselves  in  their 
own  books.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  For, 
if  the  arguments  usually  offered  by  atheists  are 
fairly  represented  in  these  books,  they  must 
needs  convert  every  body  that  reads  them ;  be- 
cause atheists,  deists,  scepticks,  and  Socinians, 
have  certainly  better  arguments  to  maintain  their 
-opinions,  than  any  the  priests  can  produce  to 
maintain  the  contrarj\ 

Mr.  Crfcech,  a  priest,  translated  Lucretius 
into  English,  which  is  a  complete  system  of 
atheism ;  and  several  young  students,  who  were 
afterward  priests,  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  this 
translation.  The  arguments  against  Providence 
in  that  book  are  so  strong,  that  they  have  added 
mightily  to  the  number  of  freethinkers. 

*  Collins,  p.  86.  f  P.  .91^ 
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Why  should  I  mention  *  the  pious  cheats  of 
■the  priests,  who  in  the  New  Testament  translate 
the  word  ecclesia  sometimes  the  church,  and  some- 
times the  congregation  ;  and  episcopus,  sometimes 
a  bishop,  and  sometimes  an  overseer?  A  priest, 
translating  a  book,  left  out  a  whole  passage  that 
reflected  on  the  king,  by  which  he  was  an  ene- 
my to  political  freethinking,  a  most  considerable 
branch  of  our  system.     Another  priest,   trans- 
lating a  book  of  travels,  left  out  a  lying  miracle, 
out  of  mere  malice  |  to  conceal  an  argument  for 
freethinking.      In    short,    these   frauds  are  very 
common  in  all  books    which   are  published  by 
priests.     But,  however,  I  love  to  excuse  them  J 
whenever  I  can  :  and  as  to  this  accusation,  they 
may  plead  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church,    for  forgery,    corruption,  and  man- 
gling authors,  with  more  reason  than  for  any  of 
their   articles   of  faith.      St.  Jerom,    St.  Hilary, 
Eusebius   Vercellensis,    Victorinus,    and   several 
others,  were  all  guilty  of  arrant  forgery  and  cor- 
ruption :  for,  when  they  translated  the  works  of 
several    freethinkers,    whom    they   called   here- 
ticks,    they   omitted   all  their   heresies  or  free- 
thinkings,  and  had  the  impudence  to  own  it  to 
the  world. 

From  these  many  notorious  instances  of  the 
priests'  conduct  §,  I  conclude  they  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  in  any  one  thing  relating  to  reli- 
gion ;  but  that  every  man  must  think  freely 
for  himself. 

•  Collins,  p.  92.  f  P.  95. 
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Bat  to  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind  is  as  well  qualified  for  flying  as  thinking ; 
and  if  every  man  thought  it  his  duty  to  think  freely, 
and  trouble  his  neighbour  with  his  thoughts  (which 
is  an  essential  part  of  freethinking)  it  would  make 
wild  work  in  the  world.  I  answer ;  whoever  can- 
not think  freely,  may  let  it  alone  if  he  pleases,  by 
virtue  of  his  right  to  think  freely ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  such  a  man  freely  thinks  that  he  cannot  think 
freely,  of  which  every  man  is  a  sufficient  judge, 
why  then  he  need  not  think  freely,  unless  he 
thinks  fit 

Besides,  if  the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  think 
freely  in  matters  of  speculation,  as  the  being  of  a 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  &c.  why  then, 
freethinking  is  indeed  no  duty :  but  then  the 
priests  must  allow,  that  men  are  not  concerned 
to  believe  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not  But 
still  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  freely,  may 
think  freely  if  they  please. 

It  is  again  objected  *,  that  freethinking  will  pro- 
duce endless  divisions  in  opinion,  and  by  conse- 
quence disorder  society.    To  which  I  answer, 

When  every  single  man  comes  to  have  a  diffe- 
rent opinion  every  day  from  the  whole  world,  and 
from  himself,  by  virtue  of  freethinking,  and  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  convert  every  man  to  his  own  free- 
thinking,  as  all  we  freethinkers  do;  how  can  that 
possibly  create  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinions,  as 
to  have  a  set  of  priests  agree  among  themselyes  to 
teach  the  same  opinions  in  their  several  parishes  to 
all  who  will  come  to  hear  them  ?    Besides,  if  all 

* .  i  § 

•  Collins,  p.  101. 
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people  were  of  the  same  opinion,  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease;  I  will  tell  you  the  rea- 
son some  other  time. 

Besides,  difference  in  opinion,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  great  moment,  breeds  no  confusion  at  all. 
Witness  papist  and  protestant,  roundhead  and  ca- 
valier, and  whig  and  tory,  now  among  us.  I  ob- 
serve, the  Turkish  empire  is  more  at  peace  within 
itself,  than  Christian  princes  are  with  one  another. 
Those  noble  Turkish  virtues  of  charity  and  tolera- 
tion are  what  contribute  chiefly  to  the  flourishing 
State  of  that  happy  monarchy.  There  Christians 
and  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  live  at  ease,  if  they 
can  hold  their  tongues  and  think  freely,  provided 
they  never  set  foot  within  the  mosques,  nor  write 
against  Mahomet.  A  few  plunderings  now  and 
then  by  the  janissaries  are  all  they  have  to  fear. 

It  is-  objected,  that  by  freethinking,  men  will 
think  themselves  into  atheism ;  and  indeed  I  have 
allowed  all  along,  that  atheistical  books  convert 
men  to  freethinking.  But  suppose  that  to  be  true; 
I  can  bring  you  two  divines,  who  affirm  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm  to  be  worse  than  atheism,  and 
more  mischievous  to  society:  and  in  short  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  be 
atheists  or  superstitious. 

It  is  objected,  that  priests*  ought  to  be  relied 
on  by  the  people,  as  lawyers  and  physicians,  be* 
cause  it  is  their  faculty.  I  answer,  It  is  true,  a 
man  who  is  no  lawyer,  is  not  suffered  to  plead  for 
himself.  Put  every  man  may  be  his  own  quack 
if  he  pleases,  and  he  only  ventures  his  life;  but  in 

*  Collins,  p.  107. 
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the  other  case,  the  priest  tells  him  he  must  be 
damned :  therefore  do  pot  trust  the  priest,,  but 
think  freely  for  yourself;  and  if  you  happen  to 
think  there  is  no  Hell,  there  certainly  is  none,  and 
consequently  you  cannot  be  damned.  I  answer 
farther,  that  wherever  there  is  no  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, or  priest,  that  country  is  paradise.  Besides, 
all  priests  (except  the  orthodox,  and  those  are 
not  ours,  nor  any  that  I  know)  are  hired  by  the 
publick  to  lead  men  into  mischief:  but  lawyers 
and  physicians  are  not ;  you  hire  them  yourself. 

It  is  objected*  (by  priests,  no  doubt,  but  I  have 
forgot  their  names)  that  false  speculations  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  impossed  upon  men,  in  order  tq 
assist  the  magistrate  in  keeping  the  peace ;  and 
that  men  ought  therefore  to  be  deceived,  like 
children,  for  their  own  good.  I  answer,  That 
zeal  for  imposing  specplatipnis,  whether  true  or 
false  (under  which  name  of  speculations  I  include 
all  opinions  of  religion,  as  the  belief  of  a  God, 
providence,  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  &c.)  has  done  more 
hurt,  than  it  is  possible  for  religion  to  do  good. 
It  puts  us  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  ten  thou-: 
sand  priests  in  England,  which  is  a  burden  upon 
society  never  felt  on  any  other  occasion  :  and  4 
greater  evil  to  the  publick,  than  if  these  ecclesi- 
asticks  were  only  employed  in  the  most  innocent 
pffices  of  life,  which  I  take  to  be  eating  and 
drinking t*  Now  if  you  offer  tq  impose  any 
thing  on  mankind  beside  what  relates  to  moral 
duties,  as  to  pay  your  debts,  nqj:  pick  pockets, 

*  Cullins,  j>,  111.  -f  P.  114. 
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nor  commit  murder,    aijd   the  like;    that  is  to 
say,  if,  beside  this,  you  oblige  them  to  believe 
in  God  and  Jesus   Christ*,    what  you  add  to 
their  faith,  will  take  just  so  much  off  from  their 
morality.     By  this  argument,  it  is  manifest  that 
a  perfect  moral  man  must  be  a  perfect  atheist ; 
every  inch  of  religion   he  gets,    loses  him   an 
inch   of  morality  :    for  there   is  a  certain  quan- 
tum  belongs   to   every  man,  of  which   there  is 
nothing  to  spare.     This  is  clear  from  the  common 
practice  of  all  our  priests :  they  never  once  preach 
to  you,  to  love  your  neighbour,    to  be  just  in 
youjr  dealings,    or  to  be   sober   and   temperate. 
The    streets   of    London    are    full   of  common 
whores  f,  publickjy  tolerated  in  their  wickedness; 
yet  the  priests  make  no  complaints  against  this 
enormity,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press :  I 
can   affirm,    that  neither  you  nor  I,    sir,    have 
ever  heard  one  sermon  against  whoring  since  we 
were  boys.     No,  the  priests  allow  all  these  vices, 
and  love  us  the  better  for  th^m,    provided  we 
will  promise   not  "  to  harangue   upon  a  text," 
not  to  sprinkle   a  little  water  in  a  child's  faee, 
which  they  call  baptizing,  and  would  engross  it 
all  to  themselves.  f 

Besides,  the  priests  engage  all  the  rogues, 
villains,  and  fools,  in  their  party,  in  order  to 
make  it  as  large  as  they  can  :  by  this  means  they 
seduced  Constantine  the  Great  over  to  their  re- 
ligion^;, who  was  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and 

♦  Collins,  p.  115.  t  P-  H6. 

t  P.  117«  See  many  curions  particulars  of  this  illustrious 
emperor  in  Dr.  Jortin's  "  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hisfory/* 
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so  horrible  a  villain,  that  the  heathen  priests  told 
him  they  could  not  expiate  his  crimes  in  their 
church ;  so  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do, 
till  an  ./Egyptian  bishop  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  villany  so  great,  but  was  to  be  expiated 
by  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  religion  :  upon 
which  he  became  a  Christian,  and  to  him  that 
religion  owes  its  first  settlement* 

It  is  objected,  that  freethinkers  themselves  are 
the  most  infamous,  wicked,  and  senseless  of  all 
mankind. 

I  answer,  first,  we  say  the  same  of  priests  and 
other  believers.  But  the  truth  is,  men  of  all 
sects  are  equally  good  and  bad ;  for  no  religion 
whatsoever  contributes  in  the  least  to  mend  men's 
lives. 

I  answer,  secondly,  that  freethinkers  use 
their  understanding;  but  those  who  have  reli- 
gion, do  not :  therefore  the  first  have  more  un* 
derstanding  than  the  others ;  witness  Toland, 
Tindal,  Gildon,  Clendon*,  Coward  f,  and  my- 
self.   For,  use  legs,  and  have  legs. 

I 

*  John  Clendon,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  published,  in 
1709-10,  "  Tractatus  Philosophico-Tbeologicus  de  Personal; 
or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Word  Person."  This  singular  book  (to 
which  the  Author  prefixed  two  distinct  Dedications,  one  to  lord 
chancellor  Cowper,  the  other  to  Charles  earl  of  Sunderland) 
•ppears  to  have  been  written  principally  to  prove,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Taikjty  was  very  well  explained  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  9  and  10  Will.  III. — It  was  complained  of  in  the 
house  of  commons,  March  25,  1710;  and  was  judged  to  be  a 
acandalous,  seditious,  and  blasphemous  libel,  highly  reflecting 
Upon  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  of  England,  and 
/sanding  to  promote  Atheism,  Schism,  and  Immorality,  and   to 

create 
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r  I  answer,  thirdly  J,  that  freethinkers  are  the 
most  virtuous  persons  in  the  world ;  for  all  free- 
thinkers must  certainly  differ  from  the  priests,  and 
from  nine  hundred  ninety-nine  of  a  thousand  of 
those  among  whom  they  live ;  and  are  therefore 
virtuous  of  course,  because  every  body  hates 
them. 

I  answer,  fourthly  §,  that  the  most  virtuous 
people  in  all  ages  have  been  freethinkers;  of 
which  I  shall  produce  several  instances. 

Socrates  was  a  freethinker;  for  he  disbelieved 
the  gods  of  his  country,  and  the  common  creeds 
about  them,  and  declared  his  dislike  |  when  he 

create  factions  and  divisions  among  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ; 
and  was  accordingly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  at  the 
same  time  with  Tindal'i  "  Rights."— "  The  Socinian  Con- 
troversy fully  discussed,  in  six  Dialogues;  with  an  Answer  to 
Mr.  Clendon's  Book  De  Persona,"  wis  published  by  Mr. 
Leslie.     N. 

f  William  Coward,  a  native  of  Winchester,  became  a  com* 
moner  of  Hart  Hall  in  May  l()74;  and  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  Wadham  College  in  1675.  He  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
physick,  July  2,  l6&7  i  and,  having  practised  a  while  at  North* 
ampton,  came  to  London  in  l(>93.  He  translated  "  Absalom 
and  Achitophel"  into  Latin  verse  in  1682 ;  for  which,  Wood 
says,  "  he  was  schooled  in  the  College/'  Dr.  Coward  was  author 
of  "  Meditations  of  a  Divine  Soul,  1703 ;"  of  "  Holy  Thoughts 
on  a  God  made  Man,  &c.  1704;  of  «*  The  Grand  Essay ;  or  a 
Vindication  of  Reason  and  Religion,  against  Impostures  of  Phi- 
losophy, &c.  By  W.  C.  M.  D.  C.  M.  L.C."  of  "  A  just  Scru- 
tiny into  the  modern  Notions  of  the  Soul,  &c. ;"  and  from  these, 
and  some  other  publications,  hath  been  denominated  a  Free* 
thinker.  He  was  likewise  author  ot  u  the  Lives  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  an  heroic  Poem,  1705;  and  of  "The  True 
J est  of  Poetry,  1709."     N. 

J  Collins,  p.  120.  §  P.  122.  ||  P.  123. 
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heard  men  attribute  il  repentance,  anger,  and 
other  passions  to  the  gods,  and  talk  of  wars  and 
battles  in  Heaven,  and  of  the  gods  getting  women 
with  child,"  and  such  like  fabulous  and  blasphe- 
mous stories.  I  pick  out  these  particulars,  be- 
cause they  are  the  very  same  with  what  the  priests 
have  in  their  Bibles,  where  repentance  and  anger 
are  attributed  to  God  ;  where  it  is  said,  there  was 
"  war  in  Heaven  ;"  and  that  "  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  whom  the 
priests  call  God);  all  fabulous  and  blasphemous 
stories  *.  Now  I  affirm  Socrates  to  have  been  a 
true  Christian.  You  will  ask  perhaps  how  that 
can  be,  since  he  lived  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ?  I  answer,  with  Justin  Martyr,  that 
Christ  is  nothing  else  but  reason ;  and  I  hope  you 
do  not  think  Socrates  lived  before  reason.  Now, 
this  true  Christian  Socrates  never  made  notions, 
speculations,  or  mysteries,  any  part  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  but  demonstrated  all  men  to  be  fools  who 
troubled  themselves  with  inquiries  into  heavenly 
things.  Lastly,  it  is  plain  that  Socrates  was  a 
freethinker,  because  he  was  calumniated  for  an 
atheist,  as  freethinkers  generally  are,  only  because 
he  was  an  enemy  to  all  speculations  and  inquiries 
into  heavenly  things.  For  I  argue  thus,  that,  if 
I  never  trouble  myself  to  think  whether  there  be 
a  God  or  not,  and  forbid  others  to  do  it,  I  am  a 
freethinker,  but  not  an  atheist. 
\    Plato  was  a  freethinker  | ;  and  ljis  potions  are 

*  It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  these  passages  are 
deduced  from  the  Discourse  of  M*?  Collins,  p.  123,  124u     N. 
t  Collins,  p.  12tf.  ' 
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so  like  some  in  the  Gospel,  that  a  heathen  charged 
Christ  with  borrowing  his  doctrine  from  Plato. 
But  Origen  defends  Christ  very  well  against  this 
charge,  by  saying,  he  did  not  understand  Greek, 
and  therefore  could  not  borrow  his  doctrines  from 
Plato.  However,  their  two  religions  agreed  so 
well,  that  it  was  common  for  Christians  to  turn 
Platonists,  and  Platonists  Christians.  When  the 
Christians  found  out  this,  one  of  their  zealous 
priests  (worse  than  any  atheist)  forged  several 
things  under  Plato's  name,  but  conformable  to 
Christianity,  by  which  the  heathens  were  fraudu- 
lently converted. 

Epicurus  was  the  greatest  of  all  freethinkers*, 
and  consequently  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
world.  His  opinions  in  religion  were  the  most 
complete  system  of  atheism  that  ever  appeared. 
Christians  ought  to  have  the  greatest  veneration 
for  him  because  he  taught  a  higher  point  of  virtue 
than  Christ ;  I  mean,  the  virtue  of  friendship, 
which,  in  the  sense  we  usually  understand  it, 
is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  New  Testament. 

Plutarch  was  a  freethinker!,  notwithstanding 
his  being  a  priest,  but  indeed  he  was  a  heathen 
priest.  His  frcethinking  appears  by  showing  the 
innocence  of  atheism  (which  at  worst  is  only 
false  reasoning),  and  the  mischiefs  of  superstition; 
and  he  explains  what  superstition  is,  by  calling 
it  a  conceit  of  immortal  ills  after  death,  the  opi- 
nion of  Hell  torments,  dreadful  aspects,  doleful 
groans,  and  the  like.  He  is  likewise  very  satiri- 
cal upon  the  pubLick  forms  of  devotion  in  his  own 

*  Collins,  p.  129.  t  P.  131. 
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Country,  a  qualification  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
freethinker ;  yet  those  forms  which  he  ridicules, 
are  the  very  same  that  now  pass  for  true  worship 
in  almost  all  countries  :  I  am  sure,  some  of  them 
do  so  in  ours  ;  such  as  abject  looks,  distortions, 
wry  faces,  beggarly  tones,  humiliation  and  con- 
trition. 

Varro*,  the  most  learned  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  freethinker ;  for  he  said,  the  heathen  divi- 
nity contained  many  fables  below  the  dignity  of 
immortal  beings  :  such  for  instance  as  Gods  be- 
gotten and  proceeding  from  other  Gods.  These 
two  words  I  desire  you  will  particularly  remark, 
because  they  are  the  very  terms  made  use  of  by 
our  priests  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He 
says  likewise,  that  there  are  many  things  false  in 
religion,  and  so  say  all  freethinkers  ;  but  then  he 
adds,  "  which  the  vulgar  ought  not  to  know, 
but  it  is  expedient  they  should  believe."  In  this 
list  he  indeed  discovers  the  whole  secret  of  a 
statesman  and  politician,  by  denying  the  vulgar 
the  privilege  of  freethinking ;  and  here  I  differ 
from  him.  However,  it  is  manifest  from  hence, 
that  the  Trinity  was  an  invention  of  statesmen 
and  politicians. 

The  grave  and  wise  Cato  the  censor  f  will  for 
ever  live  in  that  noble  freethinking  saying — "  I 
wonder,"  said  he,  "  how  one  of  our  priests  can 
forbear  laughing  when  he  sees  another !"  For, 
contempt  of  priests  is  another  grand  characterise 
tick  of  a  freethinker.  This  shows  that  Cato  un- 
derstood, the  whole  mystery  of  the  Roman  "  reli- 
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gion  as  by  law  established.'9  I  beg  you,  ftir,  not 
to  overlook  these  last  words,  "  religion  as  by  latf 
Established."  I  translate  haruspes  into  the  gene* 
ral  word,  priest.  Thus  I  apply  the  sentence  to 
the  priests  in  England ;  and,  when  Dr.  Smal<* 
ridge  sees  Dr.  Atterbury,  I  wonder  how  either  of 
them  can  forbear  laughing  at  the  cheat  they  put 
upon  the  people,  by  making  them  believe  theif 
"  religion  as  by  law  established." 

Cicero,  that  consummate  philosopher  and  noble 
patriot,  though  he  was  a  priest,  and  consequently 
more  likely  to  be  a  knave,  gave  the  greatest 
proofs  of  his  freethinking.  First,  he  professed 
the  sceptick  philosophy,  which  doubts  of  every 
thing.  Then,  he  wrote  two  treatises;  in  the 
first,  he  shows  the  weakness  of  the  stoicks  argu- 
ments for  the  being  of  the  Gods :  in  the  latter  he 
has  destroyed  the  whole  revealed  religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  for  why  should  not  theirs 
be  a  revealed  religion  as  well  as  that  of  Christ  ? 
Cicero  likewise  tells  us,  as  his  own  opinion,  that 
they  who  study  philosophy  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  Gods  :  he  denies  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  says,  there  can  be  nothing  after  death. 

And,  because  the  priests*  have  the  impudence 
to  quote  Cicero,  in  their  pulpits  and  pamphlets, 
against  freethinking;  I  am  resolved  to  disarm 
them  of  his  authority.  You  must  know,  his  phi- 
losophical works  are  generally  in  dialogues,  where 
people  are  brought  in  disputing  against  one  ano- 
ther. Now  the  priests,  when  they  see  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  a  God,  offered  perhaps  by  a  stoick, 
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are  such  knaves  or  blockheads,  to  quote  it  as  if 
it  were  Cicero's  own  :  whereas  Cicero  was  so  no- 
ble a  freethinker,  that  he  believed  nothing  at  all 
of  the  matter,  nor  ever  shows  the  least  inclination 
to  favour  superstition,  or  the  belief  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  unless  what  he  throws 
out  sometimes  to  save  himself  from  danger,  in 
his  speeches  to  the  Roman  mob  ;  whose  religion 
was,  however,  much  more  innocent,  and  less 
absurd,  than  that  of  popery  at  least :  and  I  could 
say  more — but  you  understand  me. 

Seneca  was  a  great  freethinker*,  and  had  a 
noble  notion  of  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  for  which 
our  priests  would  call  any  man  an  atheist :  he 
laughs  at  morning  devotions,  or  worshipping  upon 
sabbath  days ;  he  says,  God  has  no  need  of  mi- 
nisters and  servants,  because  he  himself  serves 
mankind.  This  religious  man,  like  his  religious 
brethren  the  stoicks,  denies  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  and  says,  ail  that  is  feigned  to  be  so 
terrible  in  Hell  is  but  a  fable  :  death  puts  an  end 
to  all  our  misery,  &c.  Yet  the  priests  were  an- 
ciently so  fond  of  Seneca,  that  they  forged  a 
correspondence  of  letters  between  him  and  St. 
Paul. 

Solomon  himself  f,  whose  writings  are  called 
"  the  word  of  God,"  was  such  a  freethinker,  that 
if  he  were  now  alive,  nothing  but  his  building  of 
churches  could  have  kept  our  priests  from  calling 
him  an  atheist<  He  affirms  the  eternity  of  the 
world  almost  in  the  same,  manner  with  Manilius 
the  heathen    philosophical  poet,    which  opinion 
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entirely  overthrows  the  history  of  the  creation 

by  Moses,  Hnd  all  the  New  Testament :  he  denies 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  assures  us,  "  that 
men, die  like  beasts,"  and  "  that  both  go  to  one 
place/' 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament*  were  gene- 
rally freethinkers.     You  must  understand,    that  * 
their  way  of  learning  to  prophesy  was  by  musick 
and  drinking.     These  prophets  wrote  against  the 
established   religion  of  the  Jews    (which   those 
people  looked  upon  as  the  institution  of  God  him- 
self), as  if  they  believed  it  was  all.a  cheat :  that 
is  to  say,  with  as  great  liberty  against  the  priests 
and  prophets  of  Israel,  as  Dr.  Tindal  did  lately 
against  the  priests  and  prophets  of  our  Israel, 
who  has  clearly  shown  them  and  their  religion 
to  be  cheats.     To  prove  this  you  may  read  seve- 
ral passages  in  Isaiah*  Ezekiel,  Amos,  Jeremiah, 
&c.  wherein  you  will  find  such  instances  of  free- 
thinking,  that,  if  any  Englishman!  had  talked 
so  in  our  days,  their  opinions  would  have  been 
registered  in  Dr.  SacheverelFs  trial,  and  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  lower  house  of  convocation, 
and  produced  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  profane- 
ness,  blasphemy,  and  atheism  of  the  nation :  there 
being  nothing   more  profane,    blasphemous,    or 
atheistical,    in  those  representations,   than  what 
these  prophets  have  spoken,  whose  writings  are 
yet  called  by  our  priests   "  the  word  of  God." 
And  therefore  these  prophets  are  as  much  atheists 
as  myself,  or  as  any  of  my  freethinking  brethren 
whom  I  lately  named  to  you. 
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Josephu*  was  a  great  freethinker  *.  I  wish  he 
had  Chosen  a  better  subject  to  write  on,  than  those 
ignorant,  barbarous,  ridiculous  scoundrels  the 
Jews,  whom  God  (if  we  believe  the  priests) 
thought  fit  to  choose  for  his  own  people.  I  will 
give  you  some  instances  of  his  freethinking  f* 
He  says,  Cain  travelled  through  several  countries, 
and  kept  company  with  rakes  and  profligate  fel- 
lows )  he  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  former  times, 
&c.  which  plainly  supposes  men  before  Adam,  and 
consequently,  that  the  priest's  history  of  the  cre- 
ation by  Moses,  is  an  imposture.  He  says,  the 
Israelites  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  was  no 
inore  than  Alexander's  passing  at  the  Pamphilian 
sea ;  that  as  for  the  appearance  of  God  at  Mount 
Sinai,  the  reader  may  believe  it  as  he  pleases ;  that 
Moses  persuaded  the  Jews;  he  had  God  for  his 
guide,  just  as'  the  Greeks  pretended  they  had 
their  laws  from  Apollo.  These  are  noble  strains 
of  freethinking,  which  the  priests  know  not  how 
to  solve,  but  by  thinking  as  freely :  for  one  of 
them  says,  that  Joseph  us  wrote  this,  to  make 
his  work  acceptable  to  the  heathens,  by  striking 
out  every  thing  that  was  incredible. 

Origen  J,  who  was  the  first  Christian  that  had 
any  learning,  has  left  a  noble  testimony  of  his 
'  freethinking ;  for  a  general  council  has  determin- 
ed him  to  be  damned :  which  plainly  shows  he 
was  a  freethinker,  and  was  no  saint :  for,  people 
wfere  only  sainted  because  of  their  want  of  learn- 
ing, and  excess  of  zeal:  so  that  all  the  fathers 
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who  are  called  saints  by  the  priests  were  wors6 
than  atheists. 

Minutius  Felix*  seems  to  be  a  true  modern  la- 
titudinarian,  freethfnking  Christian:  for  he  is 
against  altars,  churches,  publick  preaching,  and 
publick  assemblies  ;  and  likewise  against  priests ; 
for,  he  says,  there  were  several  great  flourishing 
empires  before  there  were  any  orders  of  priests  in 
the  world. 

Synesiusf,  who  had  too  much  learning  and  too 
little  zeal  for  a  saint,  was  for  some  time  a  great 
freethinker ;  he  could  not  believe  the  resurrection 
till  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  then  pretended  to 
be  convinced  by  a  lying  miracle. 

To  come  to  our  own  country  !  My  lord  Bacon  J 
was  a  great  freethinker,  when  he  tells  us,  "  that 
whatever  has  the  least  relation  to  religion  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  suspicion  ;"  by  which  he  seems 
to  suspect  all  the  facts  whereon  most  of  the  su- 
perstitions (that  is  to  say,  what  the  priests  call 
the  religions)  of  the  world  are  grounded.  He 
also  prefers  atheism  before  superstition. 

Mr.  Hobbes  was  a  person  of  great  learning, 
virtue,  and  fre£thinking,  except  in  his  high  church 
politicks. 

But  archbishop  Tillotson  is  the  person  whom  all 
English  freethinkers  own  as  their  head;  and  his 
virtue  is  indisputable,  for  this  manifest  reason,  that 
Dr.  Hickes,  a  priest,  calls  him  an  atheist ;  says, 
he  caused  several  to  turn  atheists  §,  and  to  ridi- 
cule the  priesthood  and  religion.  These  must  be 
allowed  to  be  noble  effects  of  freethinking.    This 
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great  prelate  assures  us,  that  all  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  respect  to  God,  are  no 
other  but  what  natural  light  prompt  men  to,  ex- 
cept the  two  sacraments,  and  praying  to^God  in 
the  name  and  meditation  of  Christ.  As  a  priest 
and  prelate,  he  was  obliged  to  say  something  of 
Christianity ;  but  pray  observe,  sir,  how  he 
brings  himself  off.  He  justly  affirms,  that  even 
these  things  are  of  less  moment  than  natural  du- 
ties ;  and  because  mothers  nursing  their  children 
is  a  natural  duty,  it  is  of  more  moment  than  the 
two  sacraments,  or  than  praying  to  God  in  the 
name  and  by  the  mediation  of  Christ.  This  free- 
thinking  archbishop*  could  not  allow  a  miracle 
sufficient  to  give  credit  to  a  prophet,  who  taught 
any  thing  contrary  to  our  natural  notions:  by 
which,  it  is  plain,  he  rejected  at  once  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity. 

I  could  name  one  and  twenty  more  great  men, 
who  were  all  freethinkers ;  but  that  I  fear  to  be 
tedious  :  for  it  is  certain  that  all  men  of  sense  de- 
part from  the  opinions  commonly  received ;  and 
are  consequently  more  or  less  men  of  sense,  ac- 
cording as  they  depart  more  or  less  from  the  opi- 
nions commonly  received :  f  neither  can  you  name 
an  enemy  to  freethinking,  however  he  be  digni- 
v  fied  or  distinguished,  whether  archbishop,  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  J,  who  has  not  been  either  "a 
crackbrained  enthusiast,  a  diabolical  villain,  or  a 
riiost  profound  ignorant  brute." 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  execute  your 
commands,  and  you  may  print  this  Letter  if  you 
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please :  but  I  would  have  you  conceal  your  name. 
For  my  opinion  of  virtue  is,  that  we  ought  not  to 
venture  doing  ourselves  harm,  by  eudeavouring  to 
do  good.     I  am  yours,  &c. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  HAVE  here  given  the  publick  a  brief,  but 
faithful  abstract  of  this  most  excellent   Essay: 
wherein  I  have  all  along  religiously  adhered  to 
our  author's  notions,  and  generally  to  his  words, 
without  any  other  addition  than  that  of  explain- 
ing a  few  necessary  consequences,  for  the  sake  of 
ignorant  readers ;  for,  to  those  who  have  the  Jeast 
degree  of  learning,  I  own,  they  will  be  wholly 
useless.  I  hope  I  have  not,  in  any  single  instance, 
misrepresented    the    thoughts  of   this   admirable 
writer.     If  I  have  happened  to  mistake  through 
inadvertency,  I  entreat  he  will  condescend  to  in- 
form me,  and  point  out  the  place ;  upon  which, 
I  will  immediately  beg  pardon  both  of  him  and 
the  world.     The  design  of  his  piece  is  to  recom** 
mend  freethinking ;  and  one  chief  motive  is  the 
example  of  many  excellent  men  who  were  of  that 
sect.     He  produces  as  the  principal  points  of  their 
freethinking ;  that   they   denied   the  being  of  a 
God,  the    torments   of  Hell,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  the  history  of 
the   creation    by  Moses,  with   many  other  such 
"  fabulous  and  blasphemous  stories,"  as  he  judi- 
ciously calls  them :  and  he  asserts,  that  whoever 
denies  the  most  of  these,  is  the  completest  free- 
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thinker,  and  consequently  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  man. 

The  author,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  does  not  directly  affirm  himself  an  atheist ; 
he  goes  po  farther  than  to  pronounce  that  atheism 
is  the  most  perfect  degree  of  freethinking ;  and 
leaves  the  reader  to  form  the  conclusion.  However, 
he  seems  to  allow,  that  a  man  may  be  a  {olerable 
freethinker,  though  he  does  believe  a  God ;  %pro- 
vided  he  utterly  rejects  "  providence,  revelation, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and 
other  the  like  impossible  absurdities.  Which  mark 
of  superabundant  caution,  sacrificing  truth  to  the 
superstition  of  priests,  may  perhaps  be  forgiven, 
But  ought  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  who  would 
arrive  (even  in  this  author's  judgment)  at  the  true 
perfection  of  freethinking.* 

*  Here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  this  parody,  the  irony  is* 
palpable  enough;  and  yet,  perhaps,  this  species  of  writing  is  not 
the  best  adapted  to  expose  even  the  fallacy  of  misrepresenting  sa- 
cred subjects.  False  philosophy,  like  folly,  is  undoubtedly  an 
object  of  ridicule ;  but  irreligion,  like  vice,  is  too  criminal  to  b% 
laughed  at,  or  treated  as  mere  absurdity.    N. 
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a  Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad ." 

Dr.  Sa r fold's  Quack-bill. 

u  Quin,  quae  dixisti  modo, 
Omnia  ementitus  equidem  Sosia  Arnphitryonis  sum/' 

Plaut. 

*  Parva  motu  primo,  roox  sense  attollit  in  auras." 
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"  My  friend  Lewis  has  had  a  lie  spread  on  him,  by  the  mistake 
of  a  man,-  who  went  to  another  of  his  name,  to  give  him  thanks 
for  passing  his  privy  seal  to  come  from  France.  That  other  Lewis 
spread  about,  that  the  man,  brought  him  thanks  from  lord  Perth 
and  lord  Melfort  (lords  now  with  the  pretender)  for  his  great  ser- 
vices y  &c.  The  lords  will  examine  that  other  Lewis  to-morrow  in 
council ;  and  I  believe  you  will  hear  of  it  in  the  prints,  forj  will 
make  Abel  Roper  giye  an  account. of  it." 

'  Journal  to  Stella;  Jan,  27,  1712-13. 

"  I  was  in  the  city  with  my  printer,  to  alter  an  Examiner,  about 
my  friend  Lewis's  story,  which  will  be  told  with  remarks." 

Ibid.  Jan.  31. 

"  I  could  do  nothing  till  to-day  about  the'  Examiner;  but  the 
printer  came  this  morning,  and  I  dictated  to  him  what  was  fit  to 
be  said  :  and  then  Mr.  Lewis  camo*;  and  corrected  it  as  he  would 
have  it :  so  that  I  was  neither  at  church  nor  court."     Ibid.  Feb.  1. 

This  account  by  Dr.  Swift  was  published  Feb.  2,  1712-13 ;  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  Gazett&of  the  following  day  by  three' adver- 
tisements, containing  the  respective  affidavits  of  Erasmus  Lewis, 
esq.  Charles  Ford,  esq.  and  brigadier  Skelton.  The  two  first  of 
these  gentlemen  deposed,'  "  That,  having  called  at  Mr.  Henry 
Lewis's  house,  he  told  them,  He  was  much  surprised  at  the  re- 
ports which  had  been  raised  on  this  occasion;  and  that  he  would 
go  to  all  the  chocolate-houses  and  coffee  houses  in  town,-  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Erasmus  Lewis."  And  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Skelton 
himself  seems  sufficiently  to  have  cleared  up  the  whole.  Yet  there 
remained  some  who  were  obstinately  incredulous;  as  appears  by 
the  Flying  Post  of  Feb.  3. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot's  great  regard  for  Mr.  Lewis  appears  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  him  to  Swift,  dated 
Oct.  17,  1725,  vol.  xi.  p.  302.  "  Lewis,  who  is  wiser  than  ever 
he  was;  Jhe  btst  of  husbands;  I  am  sure  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  he  is  the  best  of  friends ;  he  was  so  to  me,  when' 
I  had  little  hopes  I  should  ever  live  to  thank  him."  Mr.  Lewis  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of  AJr.  Pope,  who  left  him  a 
legacy  for  a  ring.     N, 
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Ffeb.  2,  1712-13. 

1  intend  this  paper  for  the  service  of  a  particular 
person ;  but  herein  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to 
do  some  good  to  the  publick.  A  monstrous 
story  has  been  for  a  while  most  industriously 
handed  about,  reflecting  upon  a  gentleman  ija. 
great  trust  under  the  principal  secretary  of  state ; 
who  has  conducted  himself  with  so  much  pru-  „ 
dence,  that  before  this  incident,  neither  the 
most  virulent  pens  nor  tongues  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  attack  him.  The  reader  easily  under- 
stands, that  the  person  here  meant  is  Mr.  Lewis, 
secretary  tp  the  earl  of  Dartmouth ;  concerning 
whom  a  story  has  run,  for  about  ten  days  past, 
which  makes  a  mighty  noise  in  this  town,  is  no 
doubt  with  very  ample  additions  transmitted  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  probably  will 
be  returned  to  us  by  the  Dutch  Gazetteer, 
with  the  judicious  comments  peculiar  to  that 
political  author :  wherefore,  having  received  the 
fact  and  the  circumstances  from  the  best  hands, 
I  shall  here  set  them  down  before  the  reader; 
who  will  easily  pardon  the  style,  which  is  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  depositions  and  asser- 
tions of  the  several  persons  concerned. 
pa  Sunday  last  was  month,  Mr.  Lsw\%,  «&c\^- 
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tary  to  the  carl  of  Dartmouth,  and  Mr.  Skelton, 
met  by  accident  at  Mr.  Scarborough's  lodgings 
in  St.  James's  among  seven  other  persons,  viz. 
the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Finlater,  the  lady  Bar-* 
bara  Skelton,  *  lady  Walter,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Mrs. 
Scarborough,  and  miss  Scarborough  her  daugh- 
ter ;  who  all  declared,  "  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Skelton  were  half  an  hour  in  company  together." 
There  Mrs.  Scarborough  made  Mr.  Skelton  and 
Mr.  Lewis  known  to  each  other;  and  told  the 
former,  "  that  he  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Lewis  for 
the  trouble  he  had  given  himself  in  the  dispatch 
of  a  licence  under  the  privy  seal,  by  which  Mr. 
Skelton  was  permitted  to  come  from  France  to 
England/'  Hereupon  Mr.  Skelton  saluted  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  told  him,  he  would  wait  on  him  at 
his  house,  to  return  him  his  thanks."  Two  ot 
three  days  after,  Mr.  Skelton,  in  company  with 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  his  lady's  father,  went  to  a 
house  in  Marlborough  street,  where  he  was  in- 
formed Mr.  JLiewis  lived;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
supposed  Mr.  Lewis  *'  appeared,  Mr.  Skelton  ex- 
pressed himself  in  these  words  :  "  Sir  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  find  I  am  mistaken :  I  came  to  visit 
Mr.  Lewis  of  my  lord  Dartmouth's  office,  to 
thank  him  for  the  service  he  did  me  in  passing 
my  privy  seal."  Mr.  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  answer- 
ed, "  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done."  Upon  which, 
Mr.  Skelton  immediately  withdrew  to  my  lord 
Sussex,  who  staid  for  him  in  the  coach;  knd 
drove  away.  Mr.  Skelton,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  the  town  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 

*  Mr.  Henry  Lewis,  a  Hamburgh  merchant.    N. 

'Mr, 
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Mr.  Lewis's  without  mbre  particular  directions : 
and  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  mistake.. 

For  above  a  fortnight  nothing  was  said  of  this 
matter;   but,  on  Saturday  the  24th  of  January 
last,  a  report  began  to  spread,   "  that  Mr.  Skelton 
going  by  mistake  to  Mr.  Henry  Levi,  alias  Lewis, 
instead  of  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  secretary's  office,  had 
told  him,  that  he  had  services  for  him  from  the 
earls  of  Perth,    Middleton,   Melfort,   and  about 
twelve  persons  more,  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain." 
When  Mr.  Lewis  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  to  the 
abbvementioned  Henry  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  desir- 
ing to  be  informed,  what  ground  there  was  for 
this  report;  and  received  for  answer,  "that  his 
friend  Skelton  could  best  inform  him."  Mr.  Lewis 
wrote  a  second  letter,  insisting  on  an  account  of 
this  matter,  and  that  he  would  come  and  demand 
it  in  person.     Accordingly  he  and  Charles  Ford, 
esq.  went  the  next  morning,  and  ipund  the  said 
Levi  in  a  great  surprise  at  the  report,  who  de-- 
clared,   "He  had  never  given  the  least  occasion 
for  it ;  and  that  he  would  go  to  all  the  coffee- 
houses in  town,  to  do   Mr.  Lewis  justice."     He 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Lewis,   "  Whether  Mr.  Skelton 
had  named  from  what  places  and  persons  he  had 
brought  those  services  ?"  Mr  Levi,    alias  Lewis, 
answered,    "  He   was   positive  JVIr.  Skelton   had 
neither    named   person   nor   place."      Here  Mr.* 
(Skelton  was  called  in ;  and  Mr.  Levi,  alias  Lewis, 
% confirmed   what  he  had  s#id  in  his  hearing.     Mr. 
Lewis  then  desired,  he  would  give  him  in  writing 
what  he  had  declared  before  the  company;  but 
Mr.  Levi ,  alias  Lewis,  excused  it,  as  unneces- 
jsarpr,  "  because  he  had  already  said  ije  would  do 
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him  justice  in  all  the  coffeehouses  in  town."     On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lewis  insisted  to  have  it  in 
writing,  as   being  less  troublesome ;  and  to  this 
Mr.  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  replied,   "  That  he  would 
give  his  answer  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 
Accordingly  Mr.  Ford   went  to  his  house  at  the 
time  appointed,  but  did  not  find  him  at  home ; 
and  in  the  mean    time  the   said   Levi  went  to 
White's  Chocolate-house;    where,  notwithstand- 
ing all  he  had  before  denied,  he  spread  the  above- 
mentioned  report  afresh  with  several  additional 
circumstances,    as,    "  That    when    Mr.  Skelton 
and  the  earl  of  Sussex  came  to  his  house,  they 
staid  with  him  a  considerable  time,  and  drank 
tea." 

The  earl  of  Peterborough,  uncle  to  the  said 
Mr.  Skelton,  thought  himself  obliged  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  this  matter:  and  after  some 
search,  found  Mr.  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  at  the 
Thatched-house  tavern ;  where  he  denied  every 
thing  again  to  his  lordship,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
Mr.  Skelton. 

This  affair  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
queen,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  an  ex- 
amination of  it  by  some  lords  of  the  council. 
Their  lordships  appointed  Wednesday  the  28th 
of  January  last  for  this  inquiry  :  and  give  notice 
for  attendance  to  the  said  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  and 
several  other  persons  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  When  Mr.  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  was  call- 
ed in,  he  declared,  "That  Mr.  Skelton  told  him 
he  had  services  for  him  from  France,  but  did  not 
z>ame  any  persons."    William  jPulteney,  esq.  who 

was 
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was  summoned,  "  affirmed,  "That  he  had  told* 
him,  Mr.  Skelton  named  the  earls  of  Perth  and 
Melfort."  Here  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  appeared  in 
confusion ;  for  he  had  intreated  Mr.  Pplteney, 
not  to  say  he  had  named  any  names,  "  for  he 
would  not  stand  it ;"  but  Mr.  Pulteney  answered, 
"  You  may  give  yourself  the  lie ;  I  will  not." 
The  earl  of  Sussex  declared,  "  he  did  not  go  out 
of  his  coach,  and  that  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, had  not  been  gone  half  a  minute  before  he 
returned  to  the  coach."  Mr.  Skelton  declared, 
"  That  he  knew  Mr.  Lewis  by  sight  perfectly  well: 
that  he  immediately  saw  his  mistake ;  that  he  sard 
nothing  to  him  but  the  words  first  mentioned  • 
and  that  he  had  not  brought  Mr.  Lewis  any  ser- 
vice from  any  person  whatsoever."  The  earl  of 
Finlater  and  other  persons  summoned  declared, 
"  That  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  person- 
ally known  to  each  other,"  which  rendered  it 
wholly  improbable  that  Mr.  Skelton  should  mis- 
take them  :  so  that  the  whole  matter  appeared  to 
be  only  a  foolish  and  malicious  invention  of  the 
said  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  who,  when  called  to  au 
account,  utterly  disowned  it. 

If  Mr.  Levi's  view,  in  broaching  this  incohe- 
rent slander,  was  to  make  his  court  to  any  parti- 
cular persons,  he  has  been  extremely  disappointed ; 
since  all  men  of  principle,  laying  aside  the  distic- 
tion  of  opinions  in  politicks,  have  entirely  agreed 
in  abandoning  him  ;  which  I  observe  with  a  great 
deal  pf  pleasure,  as  it  is  for  the  honour  of  human- 
kind. But,  as  neither  virtue  nor  vice  are  wholly 
engrossed  by  either  party,  the  good  qualities  of 
the  mind,  whatever  bias  they  may  receive  by  mis- 
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taken  principles  or  mistaken  politicks,  will  not  be 
extinguished.  When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  caiinot, 
without  being  a  very  partial  writer,  forbear  doing 
justice.to  William  Pulteney,  esq.  who,  being  de- 
sired by  this  same  Mr.  Levi  to  drop  one  part  of 
what  he  knew,  refused  it  with  disdain.  Men  of 
honour  will  always  side  with  the  truth  ;  of  which 
the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  of  worth  and  quality,  are 
undeniable  instances. 

I  am  only  sorry,  that  the  unhappy  author  of 
this  report  seems  left  so  entirely  desolate  of  all 
his  acquaintance,  that  he  has  nothing  but  his  own 
conduct  to  direct  him ;  and  consequently  is  so 
far  from  acknowledging  his  iniquity  and  repent- 
ance to  the  world,  that,  in  the  Daily  Courant  of 
Saturday  last,  he.  had  published  a  Narrative,  as 
he  calls  it,  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Skelton ;  wherein  he  recedes  from  some  part  of 
his  former  confession.  This  narrative  is  drawn 
up  by  way  of  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  the 
same  paper  two  clays  before:  which  advertisement 
was  couched  in  very  moderate  terms,  and  such  as 
Mr.  Levi  ought,  in  all  prudence,  to  have  acqui- 
esced in.  I  freely  acquit  every  body  but  himself 
from  any  share  in  this  miserable  proceeding ;  and 
can  foretel  him,  that  as  his  prevaricating  manner 
of  adhering  to  some  part  of  the  story  will  not 
convince  one  rational  person  of  his,  veracity ;  so 
neither  will  any  body  interpret  it  otherwise  than 
as  a  blunder  of  a  helpless  creature,  left  to  itself; 
who  endeavours  to  get  out  of  one  difficulty,  by 
plunging  into  a  greater.  It  is  therefore  for  the 
sake  of  this  poor  young  man,  that  I  shall  set  be- 
fore 
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fore  him,  iji  the  plainest  manner  I  am  able,  some 
few  inconsistencies  in  that  narrative'  of  his ;  the 
truth  of  which,  he  says,  he  is  ready  to  attest  upon 
oath ;  which  whether  he  would  avoid  by  an  oath 
only  upon  the  gospels,  himself  can  best  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  Levi  says,  in  the  aforesaid  narrative,  in  the 
Daily  Courant,    "  That   Mr.  Skelton   mistaking 
him  for  Mr.  Lewis,  told  him  he  had  several  ser- 
vices to  him  from  France,  and  named  the  names 
bf  several  persons,  which  he  [Levi]  will  not  be 
positive  to."    Is  it  possible  that,  among  several 
names,  he  cannot  be  positive  so  much  as  to  one, 
after  having  named  the  earls  of  Perth,  Middleton, 
and  Melfort,  so  often  at  White's  and  the  coffee- 
houses?    Again,    he   declared,    "  that   my  lord 
Sussex   came   in  with   Mr.   Skelton ;    that   both 
drank   tea  with   him  ;"   and   therefore  whatever 
words  passed,  my  lord  Sussex  must  be  k  witness 
to.     But  his  lordship  declares  before  the  council, 
"  that  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  coach  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Skelton,  in  going,  returning,  and  talk- 
ing with  Levi,    was  not  absent  half  a  minute." 
Therefore,  now,  in  his  printed  narrative,  he  con- 
tradicts that  essential  circumstance  of  my  lord 
Sussex  coming  in  along  with   Mr.  Skelton;   so 
that  we  are  here  to  suppose  that  this .  discourse 
passed  only  between  him  and  Mr.  Skelton,  with- 
out  any  third  person  for  a  witness,  and  therefore 
he  thought  he  might  safely  affirm  what  he  pleas- 
ed.   Besides,  the  nature  of  their  discourse,  as  Mr. 
Levi  reports  it,  makes  this  part  of  his  narrative 
impossible  and  absurd,  because  the  truth   of  it 
turns  upon  Mr.  Skelton's  mistaking  V\vo\  fat  \)c\<& 
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real  Mr.  Lewis :  and  it  happens  that  sevea  per- 
sons of  quality  were  by  in  a  room1,  where  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  half  an  hour  in  com- 
pany, and  saw  them  talk  together.  It  happens 
likewise,  that  the  real  and  counterfeit  Lewis  have 
no  more  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  per- 
sons, than  they  have  in  their  understandings, 
their  truth,  their  reputation,  or  their  principles. 
Besides,  in  this  narrative,  Mr.  Levi  directly  affirms 
what  he  directly  denied  to  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough, Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Lewis  himself ;  to  whom 
he  twice  or  thrice  expressly  affirmed,  that  Mr. 
Skelton  had  not  named  either  place  or  person. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  Levi's  narrative, 
which  may  deceive  the  reader.  He  says,  "  Mr. 
Skelton  was  taken  into  the  dining-room ;"  this 
dining-room  is  a  ground-room  next  the  street, 
and  Mr.  Skelton  never  went  farther  than  the  door 
of  it.  His  many  prevarications  in  this  whole  af- 
fair, and  the  many  thousand  various  ways  of  tel- 
ling his  story,  are  too  tedious  to  be  related.  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  one  remark :  By  the 
true  account  given  in  this  paper,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Skelton  finding  his  mistake  before  he  spoke 
a  word,  begged  Mr.  Levi's  pardon,  and  by  way 
of  apology,  told  him,  "  his  visit  was  intended  to 
Mr.  Lewis  of  my  lord  Dartmouth's  office,  to  thank 
him  for  the  service  he  had  dotie  him,  in  passing 
the  privy-seal."  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Levi's 
low  intellects  were  deluded  by  the  word  service, 
which  he  took  as  compliments  from  some  per- 
sons ;  and  then  it  was  easy  to  find  names.  Thus^ 
what  his  ignorance  and  simplicity  misled  him  to 
begin,  his  malice  taught  him  to  propagate. 
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I  htve  been  the  more  solicitous  to  set  this  mat- 
ter in  a  clear  light,  because  Mr.  Lewis  being  em- 
ployed and  trusted  in  public  affairs,  if  this  report 
had  prevailed,  persons  of  the  first  rank  might 
possibly  have  been  wounded  through  his  sides. 
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Drawn  up1>y  Dr.  Swift,  at  the  Command  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer ;  and  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
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"  Lord  Treasurer  shewed  me  some  of  the  queen's  speech,  which 
I  corrected  in  several  places ;  and  penned  the  vote  of  address  of 
thanks  for  the  speech."    Journal  to  Stella,  March  8,  17.12-13. 

"  Lord  Treasurer  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day ;  and  I 
had  ready  what  he  wanted."     Ibid.  March  15. 

"  I  dined  again  with  Lord  Treasurer;  but,  the  parliament 
being  prorogued,  I  must k^ep  what  I  have  till  next  week;  fori 
oelieve  he  will  not  see  it  till  the  evening  before  the  sessiou,"  -Ibid, 
March  17. 

**  I, dined  again  with  Lord  Treasurer;  and  though  the  bu- 
siness I  had  with  him  is  something  against  Thursday,  when  the 
parliament  is  to  meet,  .and  this  is  Tuesday,  he  put  it  off  till  to- 
morrow.    Ibid.  April  7,  17J3. 
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VV  E,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  lords .  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parlia- 
ment assembled,  do,  with  the  greatest  joy  and 
satisfaction,  return  our  humble  thanks  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  your  most  gracious  speech  from  the 
throne ;  and  for  communicating  to  this  house  that 
Peace  is  agreed  on,  so  honourable  to  your  majesty,    t 
a*Vi  safe  and  advantageous  to  your  kingdoms ; 
**y  which  we  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  that 
your  people  will  in  a  few  years  recover  themselves, 
^•fter  so  long  and  expensive  a  war.     We  likewise 
beg  leave  to  congratulate  with  your  majesty  upon 
'he  success  of  your  endeavours  for  a  general  peace; 
^hereby  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  Europe  will 
*>e  owing  (next  to  the  Divine  Providence)  to  your 
I    Majesty's  wisdom  and  goodness.     We  never  had 
I    'he  least  doubt  but  that  your  majesty,  who  is  the 
I    greatest  ornament  and  protector  of  the  Protestant 
I    rfcligion,  would  do  every  thing  for  securing  the 
I    Protestant  succession  ;  towards  which  nothing  can 
1    «e  more  necessary  than  the  perfect  harmony  there 
1    U  between  your  majesty  and  the  house  of  Hanover. 
I    And  we  do  humbly  assure  your  majesty,  \\\ax,  *& 
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you  are  pleased  to  express  your  dependence  (next 
under  God)  upon  the  duty  and  affection  of  your 
people ;  we  think  ourselves  bound,  by  the  greatest 
ties  of  religion,  loyalty,  and  gratitude,  to  make  all 
returns  thai  can  be  due,  from  the  most  obedient 
subjects,  to  the  most  indulgent  sovereign. 
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"  The  bishop  of  Serum's  "  Introduction }>  was  a  pamphlet 
which  he  published  as  an  alarm  to  warn  the  nation  of  the  approach 
of  Popery.  Swift,  who  seems  to  have  disliked  the  bishop  with 
something  more  than  political  aversion,  treats  him  like  one  whom 
he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult."    John  son. 

i 

This  preface  may  seem  to  us,  at  this  distance,  wholly  personal. 
But  the  reader  must  consider  Dr.  Burnet,  not  as  a  bishop,  but  a 
ministerial  writer.  It  was  observed  by  another  of  his  answerers 
[Speculum  Sarisburiarwm],  "  That  the  frequent  and  hasty  repeti- 
tions of  such  prefaces  and  introductions,  no  less  than  three  new 
ones  in  about  one  year's  time,  beside  an  old  serviceable  one  repub- 
lished concerning  persecution — are  preludes  to  other  practical 
things,  besides  pastoral  cares,  sermons,  and  histories."    N. 


TO  THE  BOOKSELLER. 


MR.  MORPHEA, 

x  OUR  care  in  putting  an  advertisement  in  the 
Examiner,  has  been  of  very  great  use  to  me.  I 
now  send  you  my  preface  to  the  bishop  of  Sarum's 
Introduction  to  his  Third  Volume,  which  I  desire 
you  to  print  in  such  a  form,  as,  in  the  booksel- 
ler's phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch ;  hoping 
it  will  give  such  a  publick  notice  of  my  design, 
that  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
perhaps  look  not  into  the  bishop's  introduction.* 
I  desire  you  will  prefix  to  this  a  passage  out  of 
Virgil,  which  does  so  perfectly  agree  with  my 
present  thoughts  of  his  lordship,  that  I  cannot 
express  them  better,  nor  more  truly,  than  those 
words  do.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

G.  Miso-sarum. 


•  'The  bishop's  introduction  is  prefaced  with  a  tetter*  to  his 
bookseller,  of  which  this  is  a  burlesque.    N. 
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X  HIS  way  of  publishing  introductions  to  books, 
that  are  God  knows  when  to  come  out,  is  either 
wholly  new,  or  so  long  unpractised,  that  my 
small  reading  cannot  trace  it.  However,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  a  person  of  his  lordship's  great 
age  and  experience,  would  hardly  act  such  a 
piece  of  singularity,  without  some  extraordinary 
motives.  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  his  fellow- 
labourer,  the  author  of  the  paper  called  the  Eng- 
lishman,* seems,  in  some  of  his  late  performances, 
to  have  almost  transcribed  the  notions  of  the 
bishop ;  these  notions  I  take  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  same  masters,  leaving  to  each 
writer  that  peculiar  manner  of  expressing^  him- 
self, which  the  poverty  of  our  language  forces 
me  to  call  their  style.  When  the  Guardian 
changed  his  title,  and  professed  to  engage  in  fac- 
tion, I  was  sure  the  word  Mas  given ;  that  grand 
preparations  were  making  against  next  session; 
that  all  advantages  would  be  taken  of  the  little 
dissensions  reported  to  be  among  those  in  power  ; 

*  Mr.  Steele.     N. 
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aad  that  the  Guardian  would  soon  be  seconded 
by  some  other  piqueerers  from  the  same  camp. 
But  I  will  confess  my  suspicions  did  not  carry 
me  so  far,  as  to  conjecture  that  this  venerable 
champion  would  be  in  such  mighty  haste  to  come 
into  the  field,  and  serve  in  the  quality  of  an 
enfant  perdu*  armed  only  with  a  pocket-pistol, 
before  his  great  blunderbuss  could  be  got  ready, 
his  old  rusty  breastplate  scoured,  ana  his  cracked 
headpiece  mended. 

I  was  debating  with  myself,  whether  this  hint 
of  producing  a  small  pamphlet  to  give  notice  of 
a  large  folio,  was  not  borrowed  from  the  ceremo- 
nial in  Spanish  romances,  where  a  dwarf  is  sent 
out  upon  the  battlements,  to  signify  to  all  pas- 
sengers what  a  mighty  giant  there  is  in  the  castle; 
or  whether  the  bishop  copied  this  proceeding 
from  the  fanfaronnade  of  Monsieur  Boufflers, 
when  the  earl  of  Portland  and  that  general  had 
an  interview.  Several  men  were  appointed,  at 
certain  periods,  to  ride  in  great  haste  towards  the 
English  camp,  aiid  cry  out,  Monseigneur  vient, 
Momeigneur  vient :  then  small  parties  advancing 
with  the  same  speed,  and  the  same  cry ;  and  this 
foppery  held  for  many  hours,  until  the  mareschai 
himself  arrived.  So  here  the  bishop  (as  we  find* 
by  his  dedication  to  Mr.  Churchill  the  booksel- 
ler) has  for  a  long  time  sent  warning  of  his 
arrival  by  advertisements  in  gazettes;  aiid  now* 
his  introduction  advances  to  tell  us  again,  Mon- 

•  One  of  the  forlorn  hope;  axnumbcr  of  men  selected  for 
any  desperate  enterprise,  or  appointed  ibr  the  first  onset  in _  a 
battle.     N. 
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seigneur  vient :  in  the  mean  time  we  must  gape, 
and  wait,  and  gaze,  the  Lord  knows  how  long, 
and  keep  our  spirits  in  some  reasonable  agitation, 
until  his  lordship's  real  self  shall  think  fit  to  ap- 
pear in  the  habit  of  a  folio. 

I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  management  at  a 
puppet-show.  Some  puppets  of  little  or  no^con- 
quence  appeared  several  times  at  the  window,  to 
allure  the  boys  and  the  rabble:  the  trumpeter 
sounded  often,  and  the  doorkeeper  cried  a  hun- 
dred times,  until  he  was  hoarse,  that  they  were 
just  going  to  begin ;  yet,  after  all,  we  were  forced 
sometimes  to  wait  an  hour  before  Punch  himself 
in  person  made  his  entlry. 

But  why  this  ceremony  among  old  acquaintance? 
The  world  and  he  have  long  known  one  another  : 
let  him  appoint  his  hour,  and  make  his  visit,  with- 
out troubling  us  all  day  with  a  succession  of  mes- 
sages from  his  lackeys  and  pages. 

With  submission,  these  little  arte  of  getting  off 
an  edition,  do  ill  become  any  author  above  the 
size  of  Marten  the  surgeon.  My  lord  tells  us 
that  "  many  thousands  of  the  two  former  parts 
of  his  history  are  in  the  kingdom  ; n  and  now  he 
perpetually  advertises  in  the  gazette,  that  he  in-- 
tends  to  publish  the  third.  This  is  exactly  in  the 
method  and  style  of  Marten  :  "  the  seventh  edi- 
tion (many  thousands  of  the  former  editions 
having  been  sold  off  in  a  small  time)  of  Mr.  Mar- 
ten's book  concerning  secret  diseases,   &c. 

Does  his  lordship  intend  to  publish  his  great 
volume  by  subscription,  and  is  this  introduction 
only   by   way  of  specimen  ?  I   was  inclined   to 
think  so,    because  in  the  prefixed^  letter  to  Mr, 
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Churchill,  which  introduces  this  introduction, 
there  are  some  dubious  expressions :  he  says, 
"  the  advertisements  he  published  were  in  order 
to  move  people  to  furnish  him  with  materials, 
which  might  help  him  to  finish  his  work  with 
great  advantage.'*  If  he  means  half  a  guinea 
upon  the  subscription,  and  the  other  half  at  the 
^delivery,  why  does  he  not  tell  us  so  in  plain 
terms? 

I  am  wondering  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  this 
diminutive  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill,  should  under- 
stand the  business  of  introducing,  better  than 
the  introduction  itself;  or  why  the  bishop  did 
jiot  take  it  into  his  head  to  send  the  former  into 
the  wold  some  months  before  the  latter,  which 
would  have  been  a  greater  improvement  upon  the 
solemnity  of  the  procession  ? 

Since  I  writ  these  last  lines,  I  have  perused  the 
whole  pamphlet,  (which  I  had  only  dipped  in 
fcefore)  and  found  I  have  been  hunting  upon  a 
wrong  scent ;  for  the  author  has,  in  several  parts 
of  his  piece,  discovered  the  true  motives  which 
put  him  upon  sending  it  abroad  at  this  juncture  ; 
I  shall  therefore  consider  them  as  they  come  in 
my  way. 

My  lord  begins  his  introduction  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  reasons,  why  he  was  guilty  of  so 
many  mistakes  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  the  Reformation  :  his  excuses  are  just,  rational, 
and  extremely  consistent.  He  says,  "  he  wrote 
in  haste  j  *  which  he  confirms  by  adding,  "  that 
it  lay  a  year  after  he  wrote  it  before  it  was  put 
intp  the  press."  At  the  same  time  he  mentioned 
a  passage  extremely  to  the  honour  of  that  pious 
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and  excellent'prelate,  archbishop  Sancroft,  which 
demonstrates  his  grace  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  agaciry,  and  almost  a  prophet.  Doctor 
Burnet,  then  a  private  divine,  €€  desired  admit- 
tance to  the  Cotton  library,  but  was  prevented* 
by  the  archbishop,  who  told  sir  John  Cotton,  that 
the  said  doctor  was  no  friend  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  k  ingdom.* 
This  judgment  was  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause the  doctor  had  not  long  before  published  a 
book  in  Scotland,  with  his  name  prefixed,  which 
harries  the  regal  prerogative  higher  than  any  wri- 
ter of  the  age  :  however,  the  good  archbishop 
lived  to  see  his  opinion  become  universal  in  the 
kingdom. 
The  bishop  goes  on  for  many  pages,  with  an  ac- 

*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  see  the  progress  of  this  story. 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  introduction,  it  should  seem  "  he  was 

prevented  by  the  archbishop,"  &c.  When  the  introduction  was 
reprinted  a  year  after  with  the  history,  it  stands:  "  A  great  pre* 
late  had  been  beforehand,  and  possessed  him  [sir  John  Cotton} 
against  me — That  unless  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  re- 
commend me — he  desired  to  be  excused —The  bishop  of  Worces1- 
ter  [Dr,  W.  Lloyd]  could  not  prevail  on  the  archbishop  to  inter" 
pose.*'  This  is  somewhat  less  than  preventing :  unless  the  arch* 
bishop  be  meant  by  the  great  prelate  ;  which  is  not  very  probable, 
1.  Because*  in  the  preface  to  this  very  third  volume,  p.  A.  he 
says,  "  It  was  by  archbishop  Sancroft's  order  he  had  the  free  us* 
of  every  thing  that  lay  in  the  Lambeth  library.''  2.  Because  the 
author  of  Speculum  Sarisburianum,  p.  6.  tells  us,  "His  access  to 
the  library  was  owing  solely  to  the  recommendation  of  archbishop 

'Sancroft,  as  I  have  been  informed  (says  the  author)  by  some  of 
the  family."  3.  Because  bishop  Burnet  in  his  History  of  hii 
Own  Times,  vol.i.  p.  396,  says,  it  was  "  Dolben,  bishop  of 
Rochester  [at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale],  that 
diverted  sir.  John  Cotton   from    suffering  him    to    search   hit 

library/'     \V.  B. 

count 
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count  Of  certain  facts  relating  to  the  publishing 
of  his  two  former  volumes   of  the  reformation; 
the  great  success  of  that  work,  and  the  adversa- 
ries who  appeared  against  it.     These  are  matters 
out  of  the  way  of  my  reading  ;  only  I  observe  that 
poor  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  who  has  deserved  so 
well  of  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and  who 
gave  himself  the  trouble  of  detecting  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very 
ill  quarter  from  his  lordship  ;  upon  which,  I  can- 
not avoid   mentioning  a  peculiar  method   which 
this  prelate  takes  to  revenge  himself  upon  those 
"who  presume  to  differ  from  him  in  print.     The 
Vishop  of  Rochester  happened  some  years  ago  to 
Tdc  of  this  number.     My  lord  of  Sarum,    in- his 
reply,   ventured   to   tell   the  world,    "  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  writ  against  him  (meaning  Div 
^-Atterbury),  was  one  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
great  obligations ; "  which  was  a  very  generous 
christian  contrivance  of  charging  his   adversary 
with  ingratitude.     But  it  seems  the  truth  happen- 
ed to   be  on .  the   other  side,  which   the   doctor 
made  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  si- 
lenced his  lordship, for  ever,  if  he  had  not  been, 
writing  proof.      Poor  Mr.  Wharton  in  his  grave, 
is  charged   with  the  same  accusation,  but  with 
circumstances  the  most  aggravating  that  malice, 
and    something  else  could  invent ;  and  which  I 
will  no  more  believe  than  five  hundrtd  passages 
in  a  certain  book  of  travels.*     See  the  character 
he  gives  of  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  who  shortened 
his  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  church. 

# 

•Burnet's  Travels.    N. 
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"  Mr.  Wharton  desired  roe  to  intercede  with  Til- 
lotson  for  a  prebend  of  Canterbury.  I  did  so,  but 
Wharton  would  not  believe  it ;  said  he  would  be 
revenged,  and  so  writ  against  me.  Sdfon  after, 
he  was  convinced  I  had  spoke  for  him;  said  he 
was  set  on  to  do  what  he  did,  and  if  I  would 
procure  any  thing  for  him,  he  would  discover 
every  thing  to  me:"  What  a  spirit  of  candour, 
charity,  and  good  nature,  generosity  and  truth, 
shines  through  this  story,  told  of  a.pnost  excel- 
lent and  pious  divine,  twenty  years  after  his 
death  without  one  single  voucher* 

Come  we  now  to  the  reasons  which  moved  his 
lordship  to  set  about  this  work  at  this  time.  "  He 
could  delay  it  no  longer,  because  the  reasons  of 
his  engaging  in  it  at  first  seemed  to  return  upon 
him.  "  He  was  then  frightened  with  "  the  dan- 
ger of  a  popish  successor  in  view,  and  the  dread- 
ful apprehensions  of  the  power  of  France.  Eng- 
land has  forgot  these  dangers,"  and  yet  is  "  nearer 
to  them  than  ever,"  and  therefore  he  is  resolved 
to  "  awaken  them"  with  his  third  volume ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  sends,  this  introduction  to  let 
them  know  they  are  asleep*  He  then  goes  on  in 
describing  the  condition*  of  the  kingdom,  after 
such  a  manner,  as  if  destruction  hung  over  us  by 
a  single  hair ;  as  if  the  pope/  the  devil,  the  pre- 
tender, and  France,  were  just  at  our  doors. 

When  the  bishop  published  his  history,  there 
was  a  popish  plot  on  foot :  the  duke  of  York,  a 
kn6wn  papist,  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown:- 
the  house  of  commons  would  not  hear  of  any  ex- 
pedient for  Securing  their  religion  under  a  popish 
jmnce,  nor  would  the  king,  or  lords,  consent  to 
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a  bill  of  exclusion  ;  the  French  king  was  in  the 
height  of  his  grandeur,  and  the  vigour  of  his  age. 
At  this  day  the  presumptive  heir,  with  that  whole 
illustrious  family,  are  protestants  ;  the  popish  pre- 
tender excluded  for  ever  by  several  acts  of  par- 
liament ;  and  every  person  in  the  smallest  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  members  of  both  houses, 
obliged  to  abjure  him.  The  French  king  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb  of  life ;  his  armies  have  been  conquer- 
ed, and  his  towns  won  from  him  for  ten  years 
together;  and  his  kingdom  is  in  danger  of  being 
torn  by  divisions  during  a  long  minority.  Are 
these  vcases  parallel  ?  or  are  we  now  in  more  dan- 
ger of  France  and  popery  than  we  were  thirty 
years  ago  ?  what  can  be  the  motive  for  advancing 
such  false,  such  detestable  assertions  ?  what  con- 
clusions would  his  lordship  draw  from  such  pre- 
mises as  these  ?  if  injurious  appellations  were  ef 
any  advantage  to  a  cause,  (as  the  style  of  our  ad- 
versaries would  make  us  believe)  what  appella- 
tions would  those,  deserve,  who  thus  endeavour  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and  are  impatient  to  see 
the  fruits?  "  But,"  saithhe,  "the  deaf  adder  stop- 
peth  her  ears,  let  the  charmer  charm  never  so  wise- 
ly." True  my  lord,  there  are  indeed  too  many  adders 
in  this  nation's  bosom ;  adders  in  all  shapes  and  in 
all  habits,  whom  neither  the  queen  nor  parliament 
can  charm  to  loyalty,  truth,  religion,   or  honour. 

Among  other  instances  produced  by  him  of  the 
dismal  condition  we  are  in,  he  offers  one  which 
could  not  easily  be  guessed.  It  is  this,  "  that 
the  little  factious  pamphlets  written  about  the 
end  of  king  Charles  IPs  reign  lie  dead  in  shops, 
are  looked  on  as  waste  paper,  and  turned  to  \>aste- 

vol.  v.  f  Y>oa.\&r 
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board."  How  many  are  there  of  his  lordship's 
writings,  which  could  otherwise  never  have  been 
of  any  real  service  to  the  publick  ?  has  he  indeed 
so  mean  an  opinion  of  our  taste,  to  send  us  at 
this  time  of  day  into  all  the  corners  of  Holborn, 
Duck-lane,  and  Moorfields,  in  quest  after  the 
factious  trash  published  in  those  days  by  Julian 
Johnson,  Hickeringill,  Dr.  Oates,  and  himself. 

His  lordship  taking  it  for  a  postulatum9  that 
the  queen  and  ministry,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  vast  majority  of  the  landed  gentle- 
men throughout  England,  are  running  headlong 
into  popery,  lays  hold  on  the  occasion  to  describe, 
"  the  cruelties  in  queen  Mary's  reign :  an  inqui- 
sition  setting  up  faggots  in  Smithfield,  and  exe- 
cutions all  over  the  kingdom.  Here  is  that,"  says 
he,  "  which  those  that  look  toward  a  popish  suc- 
cessor must  look  for."  And  he  insinuates  through 
his  whole  pamphlet,  that  all  who  are  not  of  his 
party  "  look  toward  a  popish  successor."  These 
,  he  divides  into  two  parts,  "'the  tory  laity,  and 
the  tory  clergy."  He  tells  the  former :  "  although 
they  have  no  religion  at  all,  but  resolve  to  change 
with  every  wind  and  tide ;  yet  they  ought  to  have 
compassion  on  their  countrymen  and  kindred." 
Then  he  applies  himself  to  the  tory  clergy,  assures 
them,  that  "the  fires  revived  in  Smithfield,  and  all 
over  the  nation,  will  have  no  amiable  view,  but 
least  of  all  to  them  ;  who,  if  they  have  any  princi- 
ples at  all,  must  be  turned  out  of  their  livings, 
leave  their  families,  be  hunted  from  place  to  place 
into  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  meet  with  that 
contempt  with  which  they  treated  foreigners,  who 
took  sanctuary  among  us." 

This 
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This  requires  a  recapitulation,  with  some  re- 
marks. First,  I  do  affirm,  that  in  every  hundred 
of  professed  atheists,  deists,  and  socinians  in  the 
kingdom,  ninety- nine  at  least  are  staunch  tho- 
roughpaced whigs,  entirely  agreeing  with  his 
'Jordship  in  politicks  and  discipline ;  and  therefor* 
will  venture  all  the  fires  of  hell,  rather  than  singe 
one  hair  of  their  beards  in  Smithfield.  Secondly, 
I  do  likewise  affirm,  that  those  whom  we  usually 
understand  by.  the  appellation  of  tory  or  high 
church  clergy,  were  the  greatest  sticklers  against 
the  exhorbitant  proceedings  of  king  James  the 
Second,  the  best  writers  against  popery,  and  the 
most  exemplary  sufferers  for  the  established  reli- 
gion. Thirdly,  I  do  pronounce  it  to  be  a  most 
false  and  infamous  scandal  upon  the  nation  in 
general,  and  on  the  clergy  in  particular,  to  re- 
proach them  for  "  treating  foreigners  with  haugh- 
tiness and  contempt."  The  French  hugonots  are 
many  thousand  witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and  I 
wish  they  /deserved  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
good  treatment  they  have  received. 

Lastly,  I  observe,  that  the  author  of  a  paper 
called  the  Englishman,  has  run  into  the  samd" 
cant,  gravely  advising  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  not  to  bring  in  popery ;  because  that  will 
put  them  under  a  necessity  of  parting  with  their 
wives,  or  losing  their  livings. 

The  bulk  of  the  kingdom,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  happen  to  differ  extremely  from  this  prelate, 
in  many  principles  both  of  politicks  and  religion. 
Now  I  ask,  whether,  if  any  man  of  them  had 
signed  his  name  to  a  system  of  atheism,  or  po- 
pery, he  could  have  argued  with  them  otherwise 

F  2  ^\%xl 
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,  than  he  does  ?  or,  if  I  should  write  a  grave  letter 
to  his  lordship  with  the  same  advice,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  half  an  atheist  and  half  a 
papist,  and  conjuring  him  by  all  he  held  dear  to 
have  compassion  upon  all  those  M'ho  believed  a 
God  ;  "  not  to  revive  the  fires  in  Smithfield  ;  that 
he  must  either  forfeit  his  bishoprick,  or  not  marry 
a  fourth  wife  ;"  I  ask,  whether  he  would  not  think 
I  intended  him  the  highest  injury  and  affront? 

But  as  to  the  tory  laity,  he  gives  them  up  in 
a  lump  for  abandoned  atheists :  they  are  a  set 
of  men  so  "  impiously  corrupted  in  the  point  of 
religion,  that  no  scene  of  cruelty  can  fright  them 
from  leaping  into  it  [popery]  and  perhaps  act- 
ing such  a  part  m  it  as  may  be  assigned  them." 
He  therefore  deapairs  of  influencing  them  by  any 
topicks  drawn  from  religion  or  compassion,  and 
advances  the  consideration  of  interest,  as  the 
only  powerful  argument  to  persuade  them  against 
popery." 

What  he  offers  upon  this  head  is  so  very  ama- 
zing from  a  christian,  a  clergyman,  and  a  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  that  I  must,  in 
my  own  imagination,  strip  him  of  those  three 
capacities,  and  put  him  among  the  number  of 
that  set  of  men  he  mentions  in  the  paragraph 
before ;  or  else  it  will  be  impossible  to  shape  out 
an  answer. 

His  lordship,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  torics 
from  their  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  tells 
them,  "  how  valuable  a  part  of  the  whole  soil  of 
England  the  abbey  lands,  the  estates  of  the  bi- 
shops, of  the  cathedrals,  and  the  tithes  are  :* 
how  difficult  such  a  resumption  would  be  to  many 

families  j 
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families ;  "  yet  all  these  must  be  thrown  up ; 
for  sacrilege,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  a  mortal 
sin."  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  what  a  jum- 
ble here  is  made  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  if 
they  were  all  upon  the  same  foot,  were  alienated 
with  equal  justice,  and  the  clergy  had  no  more 
reason  to  complain  of  the  one  than  the  other; 
whereas  the  four  branches  mentioned  by  him  are 
of  very  different  consideration.  If  I  might  ven- 
ture to  guess  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  upon  this 
matter,  I  believe  they  could  wish  that  some  small 
part  of  the  abbey  lands  had  been  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  bishopricks ;  and  a  very 
few  acres  to  serve  for  glebes  in  those  parishes 
where  there  are  none;  after  which,  I  think  they 
would  not  repine  that  the  laity  should  possess  the 
rest.  If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  and  cathe- 
drals were  exorbitant  before  the  reformation,  I 
believe  the  present  clergy's  wishes  reach  no  far- 
ther, than  that  some  reasonable  temper  had  been 
used,  instead  of  paring  them  to  the  quick.  But 
as  to  the  tithes,  without  examining  whether  they 
be  of  divine  institution,  I  conceive  there  is  hardly 
one  of  that  sacred  order  in  England,  and  very; 
few  even  among  the  laity  who  love  the  church, 
who  will  not  allow  the  misapplying  of  those  re- 
venues to  secular  persons,  to  have  been  at  first  a 
most  flagrant  act  of  injustice  and  oppression ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  God  forbid  they 
should  be  restored  any  other  way  than  by  gra- 
dual purchase,  by  the  consent  of  those  who  are 
now  the  lawful  possessors,  or  by  the  piety  and 
generosity  of  such  wtfrthy  spirits  as  this  nation 
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sometimes  produces.   The  bishop  knows  very  well, 
that  the  application  of  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of 
monasteries,  was  a  scandalous  usurpation,  even  in 
popish  times  :  that  the  monks  usually  sent  out 
some  of  their  fraternity  to  supply  the  cures;  and  , 
that  when  the  monasteries  were  granted  away  by 
Henry  VIII.  the  parishes  were  left  destitute,  or 
very  meanly  provided,  of  any  maintenance  for  a 
pastor.     So  that  in  many  places  the  whole   ec- 
eclsiastical   dues,    even   to    mortuaries,    Easter- 
offerings,  and  the  like,  are  in  lay  hands,  and  the 
incumbent  lies  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  patron 
for  his  daily   bread.     By  these  means,  there  are 
several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  many  under  ten.     I  take  his 
lordship's  bishoprick  to  be  worth  near  25001.  an- 
nual .income;  and  I  will  engage,  at  half  a  year's 
warning,  to  find  him  above  a  hundred   beneficed 
clergymen,  who   have  not  so  much  among  them 
all  to  support  themselves  and  their  families:  most 
of  them  orthodox,  of  good  life  and  conversation  ; 
as  loth  to  see  the   fires  kindled  in   Smithfield  as 
nis  lordship  ;  and  at  least  as  ready  to  face  them 
under  a  popish  persecution.     But  nothing  is  so 
hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches,  as  to  con- 
ceive how   others  can  be  in  want.     How  can  the 
neighbouring  vicar  feel  cold  or  hunger,  while  my 
lord  is  seated   by  a  good  fire,  in   the  warmest 
room  of  his  palace,  with  a  dozen  dishes  before 
him?  I  remember  one  other   prelate  much  of  the 
same  stamp,  who,  when  his  clergy  would  mention 
their  wishes  that  some  act  of  parliament  might  be 
thought  of  for  the  good  of  the  church,  would 

say 
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say,  "" Gentlemen,  wte^are  very  well  as  we  are; 
if  they  would  let  us   alone,  we    should  ask  no 


more." 


" Sacrilege,"  says  my  lord,  "in  the  church  of 
Rome,  is -a  mortal  sin  ;  "  and  is  it  only  so  in  the 
church  of  Rome?  or  is  it  but  a  venial  sin  in  the 
church  of  England  ?  Our  litany  calls  fornication 
a  deadly  sin  :  and  I  would  appeal  to  his  lord- 
ship for  fifty  years  past,  whether' he  thought  that 
or  sacrilege  the  deadliest  ?  To  make  light  of  such 
a  sin,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  is  frightening 
us  from  an  idolatrous  religion,  should  seem  not 
very  consistent.  "  Thou  that  sayest  a  man 
should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit 
adultery  ?  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou 
commit  sacrilege  ?" 

To  smooth  the  way  for  the  return  of  popery  in 
queen  Mary's  time,  the  grantees  were  confirmed 
by  the  po}>e  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands. 
But  the  bishop  tells  us,  that  "  this  confirmation 
was  fraudulent  and  invalid."  I  shall  believe  it  to 
be  so,  although  I  happen  to  read  it  in  his  lord- 
ship's history.  But  he  adds,  "  that  although  the 
confirmation  had  been  good,  the  priests  would 
have  got  their  land  again  by  these  two  methods ; 
first,  the  statute  of  mortmain  was  repealed  for 
twenty  years ;  in  which  time,  no  doubt,  they 
reckoned  they  would  recover  the  best  part  of 
what  they  had  lost;  beside  that  engaging  the 
clergy  to  renew  no  leases  was  a  thing  entirely  in 
their  own  power;  and  this  in  forty  years  time 
would  raise  their  revenues  to  be  about  ten  times 
their  present  value."  These  Jwo  expedients  for 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  chiirch,  he  repre- 
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sents  as  pernicious  desigus,  fit  only  to  be  practised 
in  times  of  popery,  and  such  as  the  laity  ought 
never  to  consent  to  :  whence,  and  from  what  he 
said  before  about  tithes,  his  lordship  has  freely 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  clergy  are  rich 
enough,  and  that  the  least  addition  to  their  sub- 
sistence would  be  a  step  toward  popery.  Now  it 
happens,  that  the  two  only  methods  which  could 
be  thought  on  with  any  probability  of  success, 
toward  some  reasonable  augmentation  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenues,  are  here  rejected  by  a  bishop,  as 
a  means  for  introducing  popery,  and  the  nation 
publickly  warned  against  them  :  whereas  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  statute  of  mortmain  in  full  force, 
after  the  church  had  been  so  terribly  stripped,  ap- 
peared to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom  a  very  un- 
necessary hardship  :  upon  which  account  it  was  at 
several  times  relaxed  by  the  legislature.  Now,  as 
the  relaxation  of  that  statute  is  manifestly  one  of 
the  reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  those  terrible 
apprehensions  of  popery  coming  on  us ;  so,  I  con- 
ceive, another  ground  of  his  fears  is,  the  remis- 
sion of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.  But  where  the 
inclination  to  popery  lay,  whether  in  her  majesty 
who  proposed  this  benefaction,  the  parliament 
which  confirmed,  or  the  clergy  who  accepted  it, 
his  lordship  has  not  thought  fit  to  determine. 

The  other  popish  expedient  for  augmenting 
church-revenues,  is,  "  engaging  the  clergy  to  re- 
new no  leases."  Several  of  the  most  eminent  cler- 
gymen have  assured  me,  that  nothing  has  been 
more  wished  for  by  good  men,  than  a  law  to  pre- 
vent bishops,  at  least,  from  setting  leases  for  lives. 
I  could  name  ten  bishop  ricks  in  England,  whose 
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revenues  one  with  another  do  not  amount  to  600 
pounds  a  year  for  each  :  and  if  his  lordship's,  for 
instance,  would  be  above  ten  times  the  value  when 
the  lives  are  expired,  I  should  think  the  overplus 
would  not  be  ill-disposed,  toward  an  augmenta- 
tion of  such  as  are  now  shamefully  poor.  But  I 
do  assert,  that  such  an  expedient  was  not  always 
thought  popish  and  dangerous  by  this  right  reve- 
rend historian.  I  have  had  the  honour  formerly  to 
converse  withjiim;  and  he  has  told  me  several  years 
ago,  that  he  lamented  extremely  the  power  which 
bishops  had  of  letting  leases  for  lives ;  whereby, 
as  he  said,  they  were  utterly  deprived  of  raising 
their  revenues,  whatever  alterations  might  happen 
in  the  value  of  money  by  length  of  time.  I  think 
the  reproach  of  betraying  private  conversation, 
will  not  upon  this  account  be  laid  to  my  charge. 
Neither  do  I  believe  he  would  have  changed  his 
opinion  upon  any  score,but  to  take  up  another  more 
agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  his  party,  "  that  the 
least  addition  of  property  to  the  church,  is  one 
step  toward  popery." 

The  bishop  goes  on  with  much  earnestness  and 
prolixity  to  prove,  that  the  pope's  confirmation  of 
the  church  lands  to  those  who  held  them  by  king 
Henry's  donation,  was  null  and  fraudulent ;  which 
is  a  point  that  I  believe  no  protestant  in  England 
Wrould  give  threepence  to  have  his  choice  whether 
it  should  be  true  or  false :  it  might  indeed  serve  as 
a  passage  in  his  history,  among  a  thousand  other 
instances,  to  detect  the  knavery  of  the  court  of 
Home :  but  I  ask,  where  could  be  the  user  of  it  in 
this  Introduction  ?  or  why  all  this  haste  in  pub- 
lishing it  at  this  juncture ;  and  so  out  of  all  method 
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apart,  and  before  the -work  itself?  He  gives  his 
reasons  in  very  plain  terms :  we  are  now,  it  seems, 
"  in  more  danger  of  popery  than  toward  the  end 
of  king  Charles  the  second's  reign.  That  set  of 
men  (the  tories)  is  so  impiously  corrupted  in  the 
point  of  religion,  that  no  scene  of  cruelty  can 
frighten  them  from  leaping  into  it,  and  perhaps 
from  acting  such  a  part  in  it  as  may  be  assigned 
them."  He  doubts  whether  the  high  church  clergy 
have  any  principles ;  and  therefore  will  be  ready 
to  turn  off  their  wives,  and  look  on  the  fires  kin- 
dled in  Smithfield  as  an  amiable  view.  These  are 
the  facts  he  all  along  takes  for  granted,  and  argues 
accordingly.  Therefore,  in  despair  of  dissuading 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land  from  intro- 
ducing popery  by^ny  motives  of  honour,  religion, 
alliance,  or  mercy,  he  assures  them,  "  That  the 
pope  has  not  duly  confirmed  their  titles  to  the 
church  lands  in  their  possession;"  which  therefore 
must  be  infallibly  restored,  as  soon  as  that  religion 
is  established  among  us. 

Thus,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  make  the  majority  of  the  kingdom, . 
both- for  number,  quality,  and  possession,  imme- 
diately embrace  popery,  except  a  firm  bull  from 
the  pope  to  secure  the  abbey  and  other  church 
lands  and  tithes  to  the  present  proprietors  and 
•  their  heirs:  if  this  only  difficulty  could  now  be 
adjusted,  *  the  pretender  would  be  restored  next 
session,  the  two  houses  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome  against  Easter  term,  and  the  fires  lighted 
in  Smithfield  by  Midsummer.  Such  horrible  ca- 
lumnies against  a  nation  are  not  the  less  injurious 
to  decency,  good  nature,  truth,  honour,  and  re- 
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ligion,  because  they  may  be  vented  with  safety ; 
and  1  will  appeal  to  any  reader  of  common  under- 
standing, whether  this  be  not  the  most  natural  and 
necessary  deduction  from  the  passages  I  have 
cited  and  referred  to. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  friendly  dealing,  in  compa- 
rison with  what  he  affords  the  clergy  upon  the 
same  article.     He  supposes  that  whole  reverend 
body,  who  differ  from  him  in  principles  of  church 
or  state,  so  far  from  disliking  popery  upon  the 
abovementioned  motives   of  perjury,    u  quitting 
their  wives,  or  burning  their  relations  ;"  that  the 
hopes  of  "enjoying  the  abbey  lands"  would  soon 
bear  down  all  such  considerations,  and  be  an  effec- 
tual incitement  to  their  perversion  :  and  so  he  goes 
gravely  on,  as  with  the  only  argument  which  he 
thinks  can  have  any  force,  to  assure  them  that 
"  the  parochial  priests  in  Roman  catholick  coun- 
tries are  much  poorer  than  in  ours ;  the  several 
Orders  of  regulars,  and  the  magnificence  of  their 
church,    devouriug   all  their   treasure;"    and  by 
Consequence,   "  their  hopes  are  vain  of  expecting 
to  be  richer  after  the  introduction  of  popery." 

But,  after  all,  his  lordship  despairs  that  even  this 
Argument  will  have  any  force  with  our  abominable 
clergy,  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  They  are 
*n  insensible  and  degenerate  race,  who  are  think- 
Jl*g  of  nothing  but  their  present  advantages  ;  and, 
so  that  they  may  now  support  a  luxurious  and 
brutal  course  of  irregular  and  voluptuous  prac- 
tices, they  are  easily  hired  to  betray  their  religion, 
t°  sell  their  country,  and  give  up  that  liberty  and 
tuo$e  properties,   which  are   the  present  felicities 
*ttd  glories  of  this  nation." 
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He  seems  to  reckon  all  these  evils  as  matters 
fully  determined  on,  and  therefore  falls  into  the 
last  usual  form  of  despair,  by  threatening  the  au- 
thors of  these  miseries  with  "  lasting  infamy,  and 
the  curses  of  posterity  upon  perfidious  betrayers 
of  their  trust. " 

Let  me   turn  this  paragraph  into  vulgar  lan-r 
guage,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ;  and  strictly  adhere 
to  the  sense  of  the  words.   I  believe  it  may  be  faith- 
fully translated  in  the  following  manner:  "The 
bulk  of  the  clergy,  and  one-third  of  the  bishops, 
are  stupid  sons  of  whores,  who  think  of  nothing 
but  getting  money  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  if  they 
may  but  procure  enough  to  supply  them  in  glut- 
tony, drunkenness,  and  whoring,  they  are  ready 
to  turn  traitors  to  God  and  their  country,  and 
make  their  fellow  subjects  slaves."    The  rest  of 
the  period   about  threatening  infamy,   and   the 
curses  of  posterity  upon  such  dogs  and  villains, 
may  stand  as  it  does  in  the  bishop's  own  phrase  ; 
and  so  make  the  paragraph  all  of  a  piece. 

I  will  engage,  on  the  other  side,  to  paraphrase 
all  the  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  Englishman,  so 
as  to  bring  them  up  exactly  to  his  lordship's  style: 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  the  plain 
Billingsgate  way  of  calling  names,  because  it  ex- 
presses our  meaning  full  as  well,  and  would  save 
abundance  of  time,  which  is  lost  by  circumlocu- 
tion: so,  for  iustance,  John  Dunton,  who  is  re* 
tained  on  the  same  side  with  the  bishop,  calls  my 
lord  treasurer  and  lord  Bolingbroke  traitors, 
whoremongers,  and  Jacobites;  which  three  words 
cost  our  right  reverend  author  thrice  as  many  lines 
to  define  them  j  and  I  hope  his  lordship  does  not 
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think  there  is  any  difference  in  point  of  morality, 
whether  a  man  calls  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or 
says,  I  am  one  "  hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and 
sell  my  country." 

I  am  not  surprised  to  see  the  bishop  mention 
with  contempt  all  convocations  of  the  clergy  ;  for 
Toland,  Asgill,  Monmouth,  Collins,  Tindal,  and 
others  of  the  fraternity,  talk  the  very  same  lan- 
guage. His  lordship  confesses  he  is  not  inclined 
"  to  expect  much  from  the  assemblies  of  clergy- 
men." There  lies  the  misfortune :  for  if  he,  and 
some  more  of  his  order,  would  correct  their  incli- 
nations, a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  expected 
from  such  assemblies;  as  much  as  they  are  now  . 
cramped  by  that  submission,  which  a  corrupt 
c^rgy  brought  upon  their  innocent  successors. 
He  will  not  deny  that  his  copiousness  in  these 
matters  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  one  of  the  meanest 
parts  of  his  new  work.  I  will  agree  with  him,  un- 
less he  happens  to  be  more  copious  in  any  thing 
else.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  why 
he  should  be  so  copious  upon  a  subject  he  so  much 
despises,  unless  it  were  to  gratify  his  talent  of  rail- 
ing at  the  clergy,  in  the  number  of  whom  he 
disdains  to  be  reckoned,  because  he  is  a  bishop ; 
for  it  is  a  style  I  observed  some  prelates  have  fal- 
len into  of  late  years,  to  talk  of  clergymen,  as  if 
themselves  were  not  of  the  number.  You  will 
read  in  many  of  their  speeches  at  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
Wal,  expressions  to  this  or  the  like  effect :  "  my 
lords,  if  clergymen  be  suffered,"  &c.  w herein 
they  seem  to  have  reason  ;  and  I  am  pretty  confi- 
dent, that  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy  were 
heartily  inclined  to  disown  any  relation  they  had 

to 
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to  the  managers  in  lawn.  However,  it  was  -a 
confounding  argument  againsr  presbytery,  that 
those  prelates  who  are  most  suspected  to  lean  that 
way,  treated  their  inferiour  brethren  with  haugh- 
tiness, rigour,  and  contempt ;  although,  to  say 
the  truth,  nothing  better  could  be  hoped  for; 
because -I  believe  it  may  pass  for  a  universal  rule, 
that  in  every  diocese  governed  by  bishops  of  the 
whig  species,  the  clergy  (especially  the  poorer  sort) 
are  under  double  discipline ;  and  the  laity  left  to 
themselves.  The  opinion  of  sir  Thomas  Moore, 
which  he  produces  to  prove  the  ill  consequences, 
or  insignificancy  of  convocations,  advances  no 
such  thing ;  but  says,  "  If  the  clergy  assembled 
often,  and  might  act  as  other  assemblies  of  clergy 
in  Christendom,  much  good  might  have  come ; 
but  the  misfortune  lay  in  their  long  disuse,  and 
that  in  his  own,  and  a  good  part  of  his  father's 
time,  they  never  came  together,  except  at  the 
command  of  the  prince." 

I  suppose  his  lordship  thinks  there  is  some  ori- 
ginal impediment  in  the  study  of  divinity;  or  se- 
cret incapacity  in  a  gown  and  cassock  without 
lawn,  which  disqualifies  all  inferior  clergymen, 
from  debating  upon  subjects  of  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline jn  the  church.  It  is  a  famous  saying  of  his, 
"  that  he  looks  upon  every  layman  to  be  an 
honest  man,  until  he  is  by  experience  convinced-' 
to  the  contrary;  and  on  every  clergyman  as  a* 
knave,  until  he  finds  him  to  be  an  honest  man.* 
What  opinion  then  must  we  have  of  a  lower  house 
of  convocation ;  where,  1  am  confident,  he  will 
hardly  find  three  persons  that  ever  convinced  him 
of  their  honesty,  or  will  ever  be  at  the  pains  to 

do 
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do  it  ?  Nay,  I  am  afaid  they  would  think  such  a 
conviction  might  be  no  very  advantageous  bar- 
gain,  to  gain  the  character  of  an  honest  man 
with  his  lordship,  and  lose  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  the  famous  concordate  that  was  made  be- 
tween Francis  L  of  France,  and  pope  Leo  X.  the 
bishop  tells  6s,  that  "  the  king  and  pope  came  to 
a  bargain,  by  which  they  divided  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church  between  them,  and  indeed 
quite  enslaved  it."  He  intends  in  the  third  part  of 
his  history,  which  he  is  going  to  publish,  "  to 
open  this  whole  matter  to  the  world."  In  the 
mean  time  he  mentions  some  ill  consequences  to 
the  Gallican  church  from  that  concordate,  which 
are  worthy  to  be  observed;  "the  church  of  France 
became  a  slave ;  and  this  change  in  their  consti- 
tution put  an  end  not  only  to  national,  but  even 
to  provincial  synods  in  that  kingdom.  The  as- 
semblies of  the  clergy  there  meet  now  only  to  give 
subsidies,"  &c. :  and  he  says,  "  our  nation  may 
see  by  that  proceeding,  what  it  is  to  deliver  up 
the  essential  liberties  of  a  free  constitution  to  a 
court." 

All  I  can  gather  from  this  matter  is', /  that  our 
king  Henry  made  a  better  bargain  than  his  con- 
temporary Francis,  who  divided  the  liberties  of 
the  church  between  himself  and  the  pope,  while 
the  king  of  England  seized  them  all  to  himself. 
But  how  comes  he  to  number  the  want  of  synods 
in  the  Gallican  church  among  the  grievances  of 
that  concordate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  slavery, 
since  he  reckons  all  convocations  of  the  clergy  in 
England  to  be  useless  and  dangerous  ?  .  Or  what 
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difference  in  point  of  liberty  was  there,  between 
the  Gallican  church  under  Francis,  and  the  Eng- 
lish under  Harry  ?  For  the  latter  was  as  much 
a  papist  as  the  former,  unless  in  the  point  of 
obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  in  every  qua- 
lity of  a  good  man,  or  a  good  prince,  (except 
personal  courage,  wherein  both  were  equal)  the 
French  monarch  had  the  advantage,  by  as  many 
degrees  as  is  possible  for  one  man  to  have  over 
another. 

Henry  VIII.  had  no  matiner  of  intention  to 
change  religion  in  his  kingdom ;  he  continued  to 
persecute  and  burn  protestants,  after  he  had  cast 
off  the  pope's  supremacy  ;  and  I  suppose  this  sei- 
zure of  ecclesiastical  revenues  (which  Francis 
never  attempted)  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark 
of  the  church's  liberty.  By  the  quotation  the 
bishop  sets  down  to  show  the  slavery  of  the  French 
church,  he  represents  it  as  a  grievance,  that 
"  bishops  ate  not  now  elected  there  as  formerly, 
but  wholly  appointed  by  the  prince;  and  that 
those  made  by  the  court,  have  been  ordinarily 
the  chief  advancers  of  schisms,  heresies,  and  op- 
pressions of  the  church."  He  cites  another  pas- 
sage, from  a  Greek  writer,  and  plainly  insinuates, 
that  it  is  justly  applicable  to  her  majesty's  reign : 
"  princes  choose  such  men  to  that  charge  (of  a 
bishop)  who  may  be  their  slaves,  and  in  all  things 
obsequious  to  what  they  prescribe,  and  may  lie 
at  their  feet,  and  have  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
contrary  to  their  commands." 

These  are  very  singular  passages  for  his  lordship 
to  set  down,  in  order  to  show  the  dismal  conse- 
guences  of  the  French  concordate,  by  the  slavery 

of 
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of  the  Gallican  church,  compared  with  the  free- 
dom of  ours.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  dis- 
pute, whether  it  were  better  for  religion,  that 
bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  or  people^ 
or  both  together :  I  believe  our  author  would 
give  his  vote  for  the  second,  (which  however 
would  not  have  been  of  much  advantage  to  him- 
self, and  some  others  that  I  could  name)  but  I 
ask,  whether  bishops  are  any  more  elected  in 
England  than  in  France  ?  And  the  want  of  sy- 
nods are,  in  his  own  opinion,  rather  a  blessing 
than  a  grievance,  unless  he  will  affirm  that  more 
good  can  be  expected  from  a  popish  synod  than 
an  English  convocation.  Did  the  French  clergy 
ever  receive  a  greater  blow  to  their  liberties,  than 
the  submission  made  to  Henry  the  eighth  ;  or  so 
great  a  one,  as  the  seizure  of  their  lands  ?  The 
Reformation  owed  nothing  to  the  good  intentions 
of  king  Henry  :  be  was  only  an  instrument  of  it 
(as  the  logicians  speak)  by  accident ;  nor  does 
he  appear,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  to  have 
had  any  other  views  than  those  of  gratifying 
his  insatiable  love  of  power,  cruelty,  oppression, 
.and  other  irregular  appetites.  But  this  kingdom, 
as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  was,  at 
that  time,  generally  weary  of  the  corruptions  and 
impositions  of  the  Roman  court  and  church  ;  and 
disposed  to  receive  those  doctrines  which  Luther 
and  his  followers  had  universally  spread.  Craln* 
mer  the  archbishop,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the 
court,  did  secretly  embrace  the  Reformation  ;  and 
the  king's  abrogating  the  pope's  supremacy  made 
the  pepple  in  general  run  into  the  new  doctrine 
greater  freedom,  because  they  hoped  to  he 

vox*  v.  G  *U^<H\&& 
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supported  in  it  by  the  authority  and  example  of 
their  prinpe;  who  disappointed  them  so  far,  that 
hd  made  no  other  step  than  rejecting  the  pope's 
supremacy,  as  a  clog  upon  his  own  power  and 
passions ;  bu,t  retained  every  corruption  besides, 
and  became  a  cruel  persecutor,  as  well  of  those 
who  denied  his  own  supremacy,  as  of  ail  others 
who  professed  any  protestant  doctrine.  Neither 
has  any  thing  disgusted  me  more  in  reading  the 
histories  of  those  times,  than  to  see  one  of  the 
worst  princes  of  any  age  or  country,  celebrated 
as  an  instrument  in  that  glorious  work  of  the  Re- 
formation, i 

The  bishop*  having  gone  ovet;*dl  the  matters 
that  properly  fall  within  his  introduction,  proceeds 
to  expostulate  with  several  sorts  of  people  :  first, 
with  protestants  who  are  no  christians,  such  as 
atheists,  deists,  freethinkers,,  and  the  like  ene- 
mies to  Christianity  :  but  these;  he  treats  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  friend,  because,  they  are  all  of 
them  of  sound  whig  principles  in  church  and 
state.  However,  to  do  him  justice,  he  lightly 
touches  some  old  topicks  for  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel: and  concludes,  by  "  wishing  that  the  free- 
thinkers would  consider  well,  if  (Anglic^  whether) 
they  think  it  possible  to  bring  a  nation  to  be 
without  any  religion  at  all ;  and  what  the  conse- 
queuces  of  that  may  prove  ;"  and  in  case  they 
<allow  the  negative,  he. gives  it  clearly  for  chris-  ' 
tianity. 

Secpndly,  he  applies  himself  (if  I  take  his  mean* 
ing  right)  to  christian  papists,  "  who  have  a  taste 
of  liberty;"  and  desires  them  to  "compare  the 
absurdity  of  their  own  religion,  with,  the  reason^ 
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ableness  of  the  reformed  :"  against  which,  as  good 
luck  would  h&ve  it,  I  have  nothing  to  object.         \ 

Thirdly,«he  is  somewhat  rough  against  his  own 
party,,  f *  who,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  pro- 
testant  liberty,  can  look  back  so  tamely  on  po- 
pery coming  on  them  ;"  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
bewitched,  or.  that  the  devil  were  in  them,  to  be 
so  negligent.  ""  It  is  not  enough  that  they  re- 
solve not  to.  turn  papists  themselves  ;  they  ought  , 
to  awaken  a.11  about  them,  even  the  most  ignorant 
and  stupid  to  apprehend  their  danger,  and  to  ex- 
ert themselves  with  their  utmost  industry  to  guard 
against  it,  and* to  resist  it.  If,  after  all  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it,  the  corruption  of  the  age, 
and  the  art  and  power  of  our  enemies,  prove  too 
hard  for  us ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  we  must 
submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  be  silent ;  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  all  the  extremity  of  suffering 
and  of  misery  ;".'  with,  a  great:  deal  more  of  the 
same  strain. 

With  due  submission  to  the  profound  sagacity 
of  this  prelate,  whb  can  smell  popery  at  five  hun- 
dred miles  distance,  better  than  fanaticism  just 
Under  his  nose,  I  take  leave  to  tell  him,  that  this  re- 
proof to  his  friends,  for  want  of  zeal  and  clamour 
against  popery,    slavery,    and  the  pretender,   is 
What  they  have  not  deserved.    Are  the  pamphlets 
stud  papers  daily  published  by  the  syblimg  authors 
of  his  partyv  fall  of :  any  thing  else  ?  are  not  the  * 
queen,  tfhe -ministers^'  the  majority  of  lords  and 
c«>njm,oiisp  lfcudly  taxed  in. print,  with  this  charge 
ag^aittst  theifriQt  iifll  length*?  is  it  not  the  perper 
***al  efcha  of  -every  whig  coffeehouse  and.  club? 
J**V£ttey  notjguartered  popery  and  \W\\>ieX$^« 
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upon  the  peace  and  treaty  of  commerce ;  upo* 
the  possessing,  and  quieting,  and  keeping,  and 
demolishing  of  Dunkirk  ?  have  they  not  clamour- 
ed, because  the  pretender  continued  in  France, 
and  because  he  left  it  ?  have  they  not  reported 
that  the  town  swarmed  with  many  thousand  pa- 
-  pists  ;  when,  upon  search,  there  were  never  found 
so  few  of  that  religion  in  it  before  ?  If  a  clergy- 
man preaches  obedience  to  the  higher  powers,  is 
he  not  immediately  traduced  as  a  papist?  can 
mortal  man  do  more  ?  To  deal  plainly,  my  lord, 
your  friends  are  not  strong  enough  yet  to  make 
an  insurrection,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
one  from  them,  until  their  neighbours  be  ready. 

My  lord,  I  have  a  little  seriousness  at  heart 
upon  this  point,  where  your  lordship  affects  to 
show  so  much.  When  you  can  prove,  that  one 
single  word  has  ever  dropped  from  any  minister 
of  state,  in  publick  or  private,  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  or  his  cause ;  when  you  can  make  it 
appear  that  in  the  course  of  this  administration, 
since  the  queen  thought  fit  to  change  her  servants, 
there  has  one  step  been  made  toward  weakening 
the  Hanover  title,  or  giving  the  least  countenance 
to  any  other  whatsoever;  then,  and  not  until 
then,  go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  give  fire  to  , 
the  zeal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with 
lukewarmness. 

Fourthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  the  to* 
Ties  in  general ;  taking  it  for  granted,  after  his 
charitable  manner,  that  they  are  all  ready  pre- 
pared to  introduce  popery.  He  puts  an  excuse 
into  their  mouths,  by  which  they  would  endea- 
vour to  justify  their  change  of  religion ;  "  Popery 
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is  not  what  it  was  before  the  Reformation :  things 
are  now  much  mended,  and  farther  corrections 
might  be  expected,  if  we  would  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  them :  in  particular,  they  see  the  errour  of 
proceeding  severely  with  hereticks ;  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  returns  of  such  cru* 
elties,  as  were  practised  an  age  and  a  half  ago." v 
This  he  assures  us  is  a  plea  offered  by  the  tories 
in  defence  of  themselves,  for  going  about  at  this 
juncture  to  establish  the  popish  religion  among 
us :  what  argument  does  he  bring  to  prove  the 
fact  itself? 

"  Quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste,  probavit  ? 
Nil  horum:  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit.''t 

Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  70. 

Nothing  but,  this  tedious  introduction,  wherein 
he  supposes  it  all  along  as  a  thing  granted.    That 
there  might  be  a  perfect  union  in  the  whole  chris- 
tian church,  is  a  blessing  which  every  good  man 
"Wishes,  but  no  reasonable  man  can  hope.     That 
the  more  polite  Roman  catholicks  have,  in  seve- 
ral places,  given  up  some  of  their  superstitious 
fopperies,  particularly  concerning  legends,  relicks, 
^nd  the  like,  is  what  nobody  denies.     But  the 
-material  points  in  difference  between  us  and  them, 
^re  universally  retained  and  asserted,  in  all  their 
controversial  writings.    And  if  his  lordship  really 
thinks  that  every  man  who  differs  from  him,  under 
the  name  of  a  tory,  in  some  church  and  state 
opinions,  is  ready  to  believe  transubstantiation, 

*  What  is  the  charge,  and  who  the  evidence  ? 

Nothing  of  this ;  but  our  old  Caesar  sent 

A  noisy  letter  to  his  parliament.  Dry  dm* 
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purgatory,  the  infallibility  of  pope  or  councils,  to 
worship  saints  and  angels,  and  the  Ijke ;  I  can. 
only  pray  God  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  or 
graft  in  his  heart  the  first  principles  of  charity ;  a 
virtue  which  some  people  ought  upt  by  any  means 
yrholly  to  renounce,  because  it  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

Fifthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  his  own  , 
party  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  whom  he  ex- 
horts "  to  guard  their  religion  and  liberty  Against 
all  danger,  at  what  distance  soever  it  may  appear. 
If  they  are  absent  and  remiss  on  critical  occa- 
sions f  that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  attend  close 
next  sessions,  to  vote  upon  all  occasions  what- 
ever, against  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  and 
her  ministry,  "  or  if  any  views  of  advantage  to 
themselves  prevail  on  them  :"  in, other  words,  if 
any  of  them  vote  for  the  bill  of  commerce,  in 
hopes  of  a  place  or  a  pension,  £. title,  or  a  garter; 
"  God  may  work  a  deliverance  for  us  another 
way,  (that  is  to  say,  by  inviting  the  Dutch)  ;  but 
they  and  their  families,  (i.q.  those  who  are  negli- 
gent or  revolters)  shall  perish  ;"  by  which  is  meants 
they  shall  be  hanged,  as  well  as  the  present  mini- 
stry and  their  abettors,  as  soon  as  we  recover 
our  power  ;  "  because  they  let  in  idolatry,  super- 
stition, and  tyranny ;"  because  they  stood  by 
and  suffered  the  peace  to  be  made,  the  bill  of 
commerce  to  pass,  and  Dunkirk  to  lie  undemo- 
lished  longer  than  we  expected,  without  raising  a 
rebellion. 

His  last  application  is  to  the  tory  clergy,  a  par- 
cel of  "  blind,  ignorant,  dumb,  sleeping,  greedy, 
druuken  dogs."   A  pretty  artful  episcopal  method 

is 
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is  this,  of  calling  Jus  brethren  as  many  iojuriqu** 
names  as  he  pleases.     It  is  but  quoting  a  text  of 
Scripture,  where  tbp  characters.,  of  evil  men  are 
described,  and  the  thing  is  done  :  and  at  the  same- 
time  the  appearances  of  piety  and  devotion  pre- 
served.   I  would  engage,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
Concordance,  and  the  liberty  of  perverting  holy 
writ,  to  find  out  as  many  injurious  appellations,  * 
as  the  Englishman  throws  out  in  any  of  his  poll-, 
tick   papers,  and  apply    them   to   those   persons 
"who  call* good  evil,  and  evil  good;"  to  those 
who  cry  without  cause,   "  Every  man  to  his  tent, 
0  Israel !  and  to  those  who  cucse  the  queen  in 
their  hearts  !". 

These  decent  words,  he  tells  us,  make  up  "  a 
lively  description  of  such  pastors  as  will  not  study 
controversy,  ,,nor  know  the  depths  of  Satan."   He 
means,  I  suppose,  the  controversy  between  us  and 
the  papists ;  for  as  to  the  freethinkers  and  dis- 
senters of  every  denomination,  they  are  some  of 
the  best  friends  to  the  cause.     Now  I  have  been 
told,  there  is  a  body  of  that  kind  of  controversy 
published  by  the  London  divines,  which  is  not  to 
be  matched  in  the  world.  I  believe  likewise,  there 
is  a  good  number  of  the  clergy  at  present  tho- 
roughly versed  in  that  study ;  after  which,  I  can- 
not but  give  my  judgment,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
idle  thing  for  pastors  in  general  to  busy  them- 
selves much  ip  disputes  against  popery  ;  it  being 
^  dry  heavy  employment  of  Jthe  mipd  at  best,  espe- 
cially wh?n.  (tiod  be  thanked)'  there  is  so  little 
occasion   for  it,,  in    the    generality   of  parishes 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  must  be  daily  less 
and  less,  by  the  ju§t  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the 
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utter  aversion  of  our  people  from  that  idolatrous 
superstition. 

If  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  name  those  who 
Trave  the  honour  to  be  of  his  lordship's  party,  I 
would  venture  to  tell  him,  that  pastors  have  much 
more  occasion  to  study  controversies  against  the/ 
several  classes  of  freethinkers  and  dissenters :  the 
former  (I  beg  his  lordship  pardon  for  saying  so) 
being  a  little  worse  than  papists,  and  both  of  them 
more  dangerous  at  present  to  our  constitution, 
both  in  dhurch  and  state.  Not  that  I  think  pres- 
bytery so  corrupt  a  system  of  christian  religion 
as  popery ;  I  believe  it  is  not  above  one-third  as 
bad :  but  I  think  the  presby  terians,  and  their  clans 
of  other  fan'aticks,  or  freethinkers  and  atheists 
that  dangle  after  them,  are  as  well  inclined  to  pull 
down  the  present  establishment  of  monarchy  and 
religion,  as  any  set  of  papists  in  Christendom ;  and 
therefore,  that  our  danger,  as  things  now  stand, 
is  infinitely  greater  from  our  protestant  enemies ; 
because  they  are  much  more  able  to  ruin  us,  and 
full  as  willing.  There  is'  no  doubt  but  that  pres- 
bytery and  a  commonwealth  are  less  formidable 
evils  than  popery,  slavery,  and  the  pretender ;  for, 
if  the  fanaticks  were  in  power,  I  should  be  in  more 
apprehension  of  being  starved  than  burned.  But, 
there  are  probably  in  England  forty  dissenters  of 
all  kinds,  including  their  brethren  the  freethinkers, 
for  one  papist ;  and  allowing  one  papist  to  be  as 
terrible  as  three  dissenters,  it  will  appear  by  arith- 
metic^ that  we  are  thirteen  times  and  one-third 
more  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  latter  than 
the  former. 

The  other  qualification  necessary  for  all  pastors, 

if 
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if  they  will  not  be  "  blind,   ignorant,   greedy, 
drunken  dogs,"  &c.  is  "  to  know  the  depths  of 
Satan."    This  is  harder  than  the  former ;  that  a 
poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate  of  a  parish,  except  he  be  cunninger  than 
the  devil.     I  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  for  one  manifest  reason,  because 
whoever  had  only  half  the  cunning  of  the  devil, 
would  never  take  up  with  a  vicarage  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  "  to  live  on  at  his  ease,"  as  my  lord  ex- 
presses it  ;  but  seek  out  for  some  better  livelihood. 
His  lordship  is  of  a  nation  very  much  distinguished 
for  that  quality  of  cunning,   (although  thpy  have 
a  great  many  better)  and  I  think  he  was  never  ac- 
cused for  wanting  his.  share.     However,  upon  a 
trial  of  skill,  I  would  venture  to  lay  six  to  four  on 
the  devil's  side,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least 
the  older  practitioner.    Telling  truth  shames  him, 
and  resistance  makes  him  fly ;  but  to  attempt  out* 
witting  him,  is  to  fight  him  at  his  tfwn  weapon, 
and   consequently  no   cunning  at  all.     Another, 
thing  I  would  observe  is,  that  a  man  may  be  "in 
the  depths  of  Satan,"  without  knowing  them  all ; 
and  such  a  man  may  be  so  far  in  Satan's  depths, 
as  to  be  out  of  his  own.     One  of  the  depths  of  ' 
Satan  is,  to  counterfeit  an  angel  of  light.     Ano- 
ther, I  believe,  is,  to  stir  up  the  people  against 
their  governors  by  false  suggestions   of  danger. 
A  third  is,  to  be  a  prompter  to  false  brethren,  and 
to  send  wolves  about  in  sheep's  clothing.     Some- 
times he  sends  Jesuits  about  England  in  the  habit 
and  cant  of  fanaticks ;  at  other  times,  lie  has  fa- 

natick  missionaries  in  the  habits  of .     I 

shall  mention  but  one  more  of  Satan's  de^tta  \  foe 
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I -confess  I  know  not  the  hundredth  part  of  them ; 
and  that  is,  to  employ  his  emissaries  in  crying  out 
against  remote  imaginary  dangers,  by  which  we 
may  be  taken  off  from  defending  ourselves  against 
those,  which  are  really  just  at  our  elbows. 

But  his  lordship  draws  toward  a  conclusion,  and 
bids  us  "  look  about,  to  consider  the  danger  we 
are  in  before  it  is  too  late ;"  for  he  assures  us,  we 
are  already  "  going  into  some  of  the  worst  parts 
of  popery ;"  like  the  man,  who  was  so  much  in 
haste  for  his  new  coat,  that  he  put  it  on  the  wrong 
side  out.  "  Auricular  confession,  priestly  abso- 
lution, and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  have  mad« 
great  progress  in  England,  and  nobody  has  ob- 
served it:  several  other  "  popish  points  are  carried 
higher  with  us,  than  by  the  priests  themselves :" 
and  somebody,  it  seems,  had  the  "  impudence  to 
propose  a  union  with  the  Gallican  church."  I  have 
indeed  heard  that  Mr.  Leslie  *  published  a  disr 

course 
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*  Dr.  Charles, Leslie,  a  famous  nonjuring  divine,  second  son  of 
John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Qlooher.  At  the  revolution  he  was  chan- 
cellor  of  the  cathedral  61  Connor ;  ancf  left  that  and  his  other  ec- 
clesiastical prefermerits  to  follow  king'  James's  fortunes,  and  after 
his  death  his  son's;  and  made  several  visits,  to.  the  courts  of  St. 
Germain  and  Bar  le  Due  ;  which,  with  his  writings,  having  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  toJthe  government,  in  the  year  1713  he  found 
himself  under' a  necessity  of  leaving. the  kingdom,  and  retiriug  to 
the  Pretender's  court,  whe"re  he  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  a  pri- 
vate dia'jSIPJrler  the  mariner  of  tbe  church  of  England.  He  went 
with  the  chevalier  into  Italy,  and  about  a  year  before  his  death 
returned  to  England ;  where  having  prepared  for  the  press  a  col- 
lection of  his  theological  works  (of  which  a  large  impression  was 
printed,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1721),  he  went  into  the  north  of 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  April 
I'),  17™>   He  defended  the  bishop  of  Exeter  against  Mr.  Hoadly, 
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qourse  to  that  purpose,  which  I  -haye  inearei;  ieen ; 
iior  dol  peiceive  the  evik  in.  propx^ihg  a  union 
between,  any  two  churchesjo  cbistghdom.  Without 
doubt  .Mr,  Jjeslie  is  most. unhappily  misted  in  his. 
politicks,  j 'but  if  he  be  the  author  ofithe.l&te»  tract 
against, popery,*,  he  has  given  the  world;  such  a 
proof  of,  his  soMndpfftsJfl.irfligiQji,;  a^^oiany  a 
bish<>p  ought  to,  be  ;p?ojijd  of.     I;  iiftt^r  s^w*  the 
gentleman ?intmy  lif$;  ;I  kqqw  be -i$  the  son  of  a 
great  ^ud  excellent  prelate,  who,  upon  several  ac- 
counts, was  one  of  the  mopt  extraordinary  wiGn  of. 
his  age.  ,  Mr.  Leslie  has  written  mapy  useful  dis- 
courses upon  several  subjects,  and  [h#s;sp;weJl  de- 
served of  thejC^ristian  rgjigion,  and  jhe  church  of- 
England  in  particular,  that  to  accuse  Jiim of  " im- 
pudence for  proposing  a  union"  i£ntwp;very  dif- 
ferent faiths,    is  a  style  which  I  hope  few  will 
imitate.     I  detest  Miv  Leslie's  political  principles, 
as  much  as  his  lordship, can  dpt  for  his,  heart;  but 
I  verily   believe  he  acts  from  a„uustaken   con- 
science, and  therefore  I  distinguish  between  the 
principles  and  the  person.     However,  it  is  some 
mortification   to  me,    when   \    see  .an    avowed 
nonjuror  contribute  more. to  the  confounding  of 
popery,  than,  could  ever  be  done  by  a  hundred- 
thousand  such  introductions  as  this. 

His  lordship  ends  with'  discovering  a  small  ray 
of  comfort,  "  God  be  thanked,  there  are  many 
among  us  that  stand  upon  the  watch-tower,  and 
that  give   faithful    warning;    that  stand  in   the 

M 

in  the  best  answer  that  was  ever  made,  &c.  and  was  author  of* 
Ci  The  Rehearsal,"  six  vols.  12mo.  and  many  other  political 
tracts.     N.  ' 

*  "  The  Case  stated."     N, 
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breach,  and  make  themselves  a  wall  for  their 
church  and  country ;  that  cry  to  God  day  aftd 
night,  and  lie  in  the  dust  mourning  before  him/ 
to  avert  those  judgments  that  seem  to  hasten 
toward  us.  They  search  into  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity that  is  working  among  us>  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  that  mass  of  corruption  that  is  in 
popery,"  He  prays,  "  That  the  number  of  these 
may  increase,  and  that  he  may  be  of  that  num- 
ber, ready  either  to  die  in  peace,  or  to  seal  that 
doctrine  he  has  been  preaching  above  fifty  years, 
with  his  blood."  This  being  his  last  paragraph,  I 
have  made  bold  to  transcribe  the  most  important 
parts  of  it  His  design  is  to  end  after  the  man- 
ner of  orators,  with  leaving  the  strongest  impres- 
sion possible  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  A 
great  breach  is  made,  "  the  mystery  of  popish 
iniquity  is  working  among  us ;"  may  God  avert 
those  "judgments  that  are  hastening  toward  us; 
I  am  an  old  man,  "  a  preacher  above  fifty  years, 
and  I  now  expect  and  am  ready  to  die  a  martyr 
for  the  doctrines  I  have  preached.  What  an 
amiable  idea  does  he  here  leave  upon  our  minds,  of 
her  majesty,  and  her  government !  He  has  been 
poring  so  long  upon  Fox's  book  of  martyrs,  that 
"he  imagines  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  and  is  resolved  to  set  up  for  a  knight  errant 
against  popery.  Upon  the  supposition  of  his  being 
in  earnest,  (which  I  am  sure  he  is  not)  it  would 
require  but  a  very  little  more  heat  of  imagination, 
to  make  a  history  of  such  a  knight's  adventures. 
What  would  he  say  to  behold  the  fires  kindled  in 
Smithfield,  and  all  over  the  town,  on  the  seven- 
teenth  of  November;  to  behold  the. pope  born 

iu 
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in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  with  a 
cardinal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pretender  on  the 
other?  He  would  never  believe  it  was  queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  but  that  of  her  persecuting  sister: 
in  short,  how^easily  might  a  windmill  be  taken  for 
the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  a  puppetshow  for  a 
popish  procession  ? 

But  enthusiasm  is  none  of  his  lordship's  fa- 
culty*: I  am  inclined  to  believe,  he  might  be 
melancholy  enough  when  he  writ  this  introduce 
tion :  the  despair,  at  his  age,  of  seeing  a  faction 
restored,  to  which  he  has  Sacrificed  so  great  a  part 
of  his  life :  the  little  success  he  can  hope  for,  in 
case  he  should  resume  those  high  church  princi* 
pies,  in  defence  of  Wfcich  he  first  employed  hid 
pen :  no  visible  expectation  of  removing  to  Farn- 
ham  or  Lambeth":  and  lastly,  the  misfortune  of 
being  hated  b^  every  one,  who  either  wears  the 
habit,  or  virtues  the  profession  of  a  clergyman* 
No  wonrfcr  such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  truth,  decency, 
religion,  or  self  conviction.     To  do  him  justice, 
he  seems  to  have  nothing  else  left,  but  to  cry 
out  halters,  gibbets,  faggots,  inquisition,  popery, 
slavery,  and  the  pretender.     But,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  little  considers  what  a  world  of  mischief 
lie  does  to  his  cause.     It  is  very  convenient  for 
the  present  designs  of  that  faction,  to  spread  the. 
opinion  of  our  immediate  danger  from  popery  and 
the  pretender.     Hit  directors  therefore  ought,  in 
my  -humble  opinion,  t?  have  employed  his  lord* 

-   ' '  \  I 

*  TfeU  should  be  in  the  plukl,  '  faculties  ;'-*-<  But  enthuskm 
it  none  (orjpt  one)  of  bis  lordship's  {acuities/ ..  S. 
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ship  in  publishing  a  book,  wherein  he  should  have 
affirmed,  by  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that 
all  things  were  safe  and  welLjHFor  the  world  has 
contracted  so  strong  a  habit  of  believing  him 
backward,  that  I  am  confident  nine  parts  in  ten 
of  those  who  have  read  or  heard  of  his  introduc- 
tion, have  slept  in  greater  security  ever  since.  It 
is  like  the  melancholy  tone  of  a  watchman  at  mid- 
sight,  who  thumps  with  his  pole  as  if  some  thief 
were  breaking  in;  but  you  know  fry  the  noise  that 
the  door  is  fast. 

However,  he  "  thanks  God  there  are  many 
among  ris  who  stand  in  the  breach:"  I  believe 
they  may  ;  it  is  a  breach  of  their  own  making,  and 
they  design  to  come  forward,  and  storm  and  plun- 
der* if  they  be  not  driven  baclc.  "They  make  them- 
selves a  wall  for  their  church  and  country."  A  south 
wall  I  suppose,  for  all  the  best  fruit  of  the  church 
and  country  to  be  nailed  on.  Let  us  examine  this 
metaphor.  The  wall  of  our  church  and  countr)  is 
built  of  those  who  love  the  constitution  in  both : 
our  domestick  enemies  undermine  some  parts  of 
the  wall,  and  place  themselves  in  the  breach,  and 
then  they  cry,  "  we  are  the  wall."  We  do  not 
like  such  patchwork ;  they  build  with  untempered 
mortar ;  nor  can  they  ever  cement  with  us,  titl 
they  get  better  materials  and  better  workmen. 
God  keep  us  from  having  our  breaches  made  up 
with-  such  rubbish.  "  They  -stand  upon  the  watch- 
tow*!*  t"  they  are  indeed  pragmatical 'erttrngh  to 
do  so ;  but  who  assigned  them  that  pctefy.  to  give 
us  false  intelligence,  to  alarm  us  with  false  dan- 
gets,  and  send  us  to  tlefend  one  gate^  while  their 
accomplice?  are"  breaking  in  at  another?    "They 
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cry  to  God  day  and  night  to  a^ert  the  judgment  of 
popery,  which  seems  to  hasten  toward  lis."  Then 
I  affirm,  they  are  hypocrites ,  by  day,  and  filthy 
dreamers  by  night :  when  they  -cry  Unto  him  he 
will  not  hear  them  ;  for  they  cry  against  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  their  own  conscience  reason,  and 
belief.  ;       ' 

But,  lastly,  "  they  lie  in  the  dust  mourning  be- 
fore him."  Hang  me  if  I  believe  that,  unless  it 
be  figuratively  spoken.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true, 
why  do  "  they  lie  in  the  dust  ?"  Because  they 
love  to  raise  it.  For  what  do  "  they  mourn  ?" 
Why,  for  power,,  wealth,  and  places.  There  let 
the  enemies  of  the  Queen,  and  monarchy,  and 
the  Church,  lie  and  mourn,  and  lick  the  dust  like 
serpents,  till  the}7  are  truly  sensible  of  tjjcw  in- 
gratitude, falsehood,  disobedience,  slander,  Blas- 
phemy, sedition,  and  every  evil  work. 

I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  conclude,  without 
offering  his  lordship  a  little  humble  advice,  upon 
some  certain  points.  .1.. 

First,  I  would  advise  him,  if  it  be  not  too  late 
in  his  lite,  to  endeavour  a  little  at  rtiemling  his 
style,  which  is  mighty  defective  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  grammar,    propriety,  politeness,  and 
smoothness.     I  fancied  at  first  it  might  be  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  his  passion,  as  people  sputter 
out  nonsense  for  haste,   when  they  are  in  a  rage. 
And  indeed  I  believe  this  piece  before  me,  has  re- 
ceived some  additional  imperfections  from  that 
occasion.     But  whoever  has  heand  his  sermons,  or. 
read  his  other  tracts,  will  firid  him  very  unhappy 
in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  hie  words,  and  fof 
wa^t  .of  .yajiety,. ,  repeating  them,  es^eeAaW^    \\\4 
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particles,  in  a  manner  very  grating  to  an  English 
ear.  But  I  confine  myself  to  this  introduction,  as 
his  last  work,  where,  endeavouring  at  rhetorical 
flowers,  he  gives  u*  only  bunches  of  thistles :  of 
which  I  could  present  the  reader  with  a  plentiful 
crop ;  but  I  refer  him  to  every  page  and  line  of 
the  pamphlet  itself. 

Secondly,  I  would  most  humbly  advise  his 
lordship  to  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  of 
truth,  and  sometimes  to  hear  what  she  says.  I 
shall  produce  two  instances  among  a  hundred. 
When  he  asserts,  that  we  are  "  now  in  more 
danger  of  popery,  than  toward  the  end  of  king 
Charles  the  Second's  reign ;"  and  gives  the  broad- 
est hints  that  the  queen,  the  ministry,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  clergy,  are  just  going  to  in- 
troduce it ;  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  really 
thinks  truth  is  of  his  side,  or  whether  he  be  not 
sure  she  is  against  him  ?  If  the  latter,  then  truth 
and  he  will  be  found  in  two  different  stories ; 
and  which  are  we  to  believe  ?  Again,  when  he 
gravely  advises  the  tories  not  "  to  light  the  fires 
in  ^Smhhfield,"  and  goes  on  in  twenty  places, 
already  quoted,  as  if  the  bargain  was  made  for 
popery  and  slavery  to  enter,  I  ask  again  whether 
he  has  rightly  considered  the  nature  of  truth  ? 
I  desire  to  put  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  his 
lordship  should  take  it  into  his  fancy  to  write  and 
publish  a  letter  to  any  gentleman,  of  no  infamous 
character  for  his  religion  or  morals ;  and  there 
advise  him,  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  rob 
t>r  fire  churches,  ravish  his  daughter,  or  murder 
his  father;  show  him  the  sin  and  the  danger  of 
these  enormities ;  that  if  he  flattered  himself  be 
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could  escape  in  disguise,  or  bribe  his  jury,  he 
Was  grievously  mistaken ;  that  he  must  in  all 
probability  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  die  art 
ignominious  death,  and  be  cursed  by  posterity  : 
would  not  such  a  gentleman  justly  think  himself 
highly  injured,  although  his  lordship  did  not 
affirm  that  the  said  gentleman  had  picklocks  or 
combustibles  ready  :  that  he  had  attempted  his 
daughter,  and  drawn  his  sword  against  his  father 
in  order  to  stab  him  ?  whereas,  in  the  other  case^ 
this  writer  affirms  over  and  over,  that  all  attempts 
for  introducing  popery  and  slavery  are  already 
made,  the  whole  business  concerted,  and  that 
Jittle  less  than  a  miracle  can  prevent  our  ruin. 

Thirdly,    I    could   heartily   wish  his  lordsnip 
Would   not  undertake  to  charge  the  opinions  of 
one  or  two,  and  those  probably  nonjurors,  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  that  differs  from 
Iiim.     Mr.  Leslie  writ  "  a  proposal  for  a  union 
Xvith  the  Gallican  church :"  somebody  else  has 
m*  carried  the   necessity  of  priesthood  in  the  point 
of  baptism   farther   than  popery  :"    a  third  has 
^ '  asserted  the  independency  of  the  church  on  the 
^tate,  and  in  many  things  arraigned  the  supre- 
^nacy  of  the  crown  ;  then  he  speaks  in  a  dubious 
insinuating  way,  as  if  some  other  popish  tenets 
^liad   been  already  advanced  :    and  at  last   con- 
cludes  in   this    affected    strain  of  despondency ; 
mi  What  will  all  these  things  end  in  ?  And  on  what 
^design  are  they  driven  ?  Alas,  it  is  too  visible  !* 
3t  is  as   clear  as  the  Sun.  that  these  authors  are 
encouraged   by    the   ministry  with  a  design    to 
bring  in  popery;  and  in  popery  all  these  things 
will  end. 

YOL.  V.  H  *  \ 
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I  never  was  so  tinchari table  as  to  believe,  that 
the  whole  party,  of  which  his  lordship  professess 
himself  a  member,  had  a  real  formed  design  of 
establishing  atheism  among  us.  The  reason  why 
the  whigs  have  taken*  the  atheists  or  freethinkers 
into  their  body  is,  because  they  wholly  agree  in 
their  political  scheme,  and  differ  very  little  in 
church  power  and  discipline.  However,  I  could 
turn  the  argument  against  his  lordship  with  very 
great  advantage,  by  quoting  passages  from  fifty 
pamphlets  wholly  made  up  of  whigism  and  athe- 
ism, and  then  conclude,  "what  will  all  these 
things  end  in  ?  And  on  what  design  are  they 
driven  ?  Alas,  it  is  too  visible  !" 

Lastly,  I  would  beg  his  lordship  not  to  be  so 
exceedingly  outrageous  upon  the  memory  of  the 
dead;  because  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  will  be  one  of  the  number. 
He  has,  in  plain  words,  given  Mr.  Wharton  the 
character  of  a  most  malicious  revengeful,  trea- 
cherous, lying,  mercenary  villain.  To  whifch  I 
shall  only  say,  that  the  direct  reverse  of  this 
amiable  description,  is  what  appears  from  the 
works  of  that  most  learned  divine,  and  from  the 
accounts  given  me  by  those  who, knew  him  much 
better  than  the  bistfop  seems  to  have  done.  I 
meddle  not  with  the  moral  .part  of  his  treatment 
God  Almighty  forgive  his  lordship  this  manner 
of  revenging  himself;  and  then  there  will  be  but 
little  consequence  from  an  accusation,  which  the 
dead  cannot  feel,  and  which  none  of  the  living 
will  believe. 
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,    1  HIS  author  is  in  most  particulars  the   worst 
qualified  for  an  historian  that  ever  I  met  with. 
His   style  is  rough,  full  of  improprieties,  in  ex- 
pressions often   Scotch,    and  often  such  as  are 
tised   by  the  meanest  people*.     He  discovers  a 
,great  scarcity  of  words  and  phrases,  by  repeating 
the  same  several  hundred  times,  for  want  of  ca- 
3>acity  to  vary  them.     His  observations  are  mean    , 
5tnd  trite,  and  very  often  false.     His  Secret  His- 
tory is  generally  made  up  of  coffeehouse  scandals, 
or'  at  best  from  reports  at  the  third,  fourth,,  or 

*  His  own  opinion,  however,  was  very  different,  as  appears 
"by  the  original  MS.  of  his  History,  wherein  the  following  lines 
are  legible,  though  among  those  which  were  ordered  not  to  be 
printed :  "  And  if  I  have  arrived  at  any  faculty  of-writing  clear 
and ,  correctly,    I   owe   that   entirely   to  them    [Tillotson  and 
Lloyd]  ;  for  as  they  joined  with  Wilkins  in  that  noble   though 
despised  attempt,  of  an  Universal  Character,  and  a  Philosophical 
Language,  they  took  great  pains  to  observe  all  the  commoner-     ' 
rours  of  language  in  general,  and  of  ours  in  particular.     And  in 
drawing  the  tables  for  that  work,  which  was  Lloyd's  province, 
be  looked  farther  into*  a  natural  purity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.     Into  all  which  he  led  me,  and  so 
helped  me  to  any  measure  of  exactness  of  writing,  which  may  be 
thought  to  belong  to  me."     The  above  was  originaHy  designed 
*o  have  followed  the  words  "  I  knew  from  them,"  vol.  i.  p.  19I9 
1.^7,  fol.  ed.  near  the  end  of  A.  D.  l66l.     N.  ^ 
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fifth  hand.  The  account  of  the  pretender's  birth^ 
would  only  become  an  old  woman  in  a  chimney- 
corner.  His  vanity  runs  intolerably  through  the 
whole  book,  affecting  to  have  been  of  conse- 
quence at  nineteen  years  old,  and  while  he  was 
a  little  Scotch  parson  of  40  pounds  a  year.  He 
was  a  gentleman  born,  and,  in  the  time  of  his 
youth  and  vigour,  drew  in  an  old  maiden  daugh- 
ter of  a  Spotch  earl  to  marry  him.  His  characters 
are  miserably  wrought,  in  many  things  mistaken, 
and  all  of  them  detracting*,  except  of  those  who 
wfere  friends  to  the  presbyterians.  That  early 
love  of  liberty  he  boasts  of,  is  absolutely  false ; 
for  the  first  book  that  I  believe  he  ever  published, 
is.  an  entire  treatise  in  favour  of  passive  obedience 
and  absolute  power;  so  that  his  reflections  on  the 
clergy,  for  asserting,  and  then  changing  those 
principles,  come  very  improperly  from  him.  He 
is  the  most  partial  of  all  writers  that  ever  pre- 
tended so  much  to  impartiality ;  and  yet  I, 
who  knew*  him  well,  km  convinced  that  he  is 
as  impartial  as  he  could  possibly  find  in  his  heart; 
I  am  sure  more  than  I  ever  expected  from  him ; 

*  Many  of  which  were  stricken  through  with  his  own  hand, 
but  left  legible  in  the  MS. ;  which  he  ordered  in  his  last  will, 
"  his  executor  to  sprint  faithfully  as  he  left  it,  without  adding, 
suppressing,  or  aJteringit  ii^any  particular."  In  the  second  vo- 
lume, judge  Burnet,  the  bishop's  son  and  executor,  promises 
that4*  the  original  manuscript  of  both'  volumes  shall  be  depo- 
sited in  th«  Cotton  Library."  But  this  promise  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  fulfilled;  at  least  it  certainly  was  not  in  1736 
when  Two  Letters  were  printed^  addressed  to  Thomas  Burnet, 
esq.  In  p."  8  of  the  second  letter,  the  writer  assei  ted,  that  he 
bad  in  his  own  possession  "  an  au  then  tick  ahd  complete  col- 
hction  of  the  castrated  passages."     N.  ' 
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particularly   in  his  accounts    of  the  papist  and 
fanatick  plots.     This  work  may  be  more  properly 
called  A  History  of  Scotland  during  the  author's 
time,  with  some  digressions  relating  to  England, 
rather  than  deserve  the  title  he  gives  it.     For  I 
believe  two-thirds  of  it  relate  only  td  that  beg- 
garly   nation,    and    their   insignificant    brangles 
snd   factions.     What  he  succeeds  best  in  is  in  - 
.giving  extracts   of   arguments   and   debates  -in 
council  or    parliament.      Nothing   recommends 
liis    book    but    the    recency    of    the    facts    he 
»nentions,  most  of  them  being  still  in  memory, 
especially  the  story  of  the  Revolution;   which, 
jtiowever,  is  not  so  well  told  as  might  be  expected 
rom  one  who  affects  to  have  had  so  considerable 
share  in  it.     After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  genero- 
ity  and  good  nature,  and  very  communicative ; 
Xjut,  in  his  ten  last  years,  was  absolutely  party - 
suad,    and  fancied   he  saw  popery  under  every 
l>ush.     He  has  told  me  many  passages  not  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  and  many  that  are,   but 
"^vith  several  circumstances  suppressed  or  altered, 
e  never  gives  a  good  character  without  one  es- 
cntial  point,  that  the  person  was  tender  to  dis- 
enters,  and  thought  many  things  in  the  church 
ught  to  be  amended. 
Setting  up  for  a  maxim.  Laying  dpzvn  for  n 
ma&im,    Clapt  Up,    and   some   other  words   and 
Phrases,  he  uses  many  hundred  times. 

Cut  out  for  a  Court,  a  pardoning  planet,  Clapt 
**&*  Left  in  the  lurch,  The  Mob,  Outcd,  A  great 
**cauty,  Went  roundly  to  Work :  All  these  phrases 
Used  by  the  vulgar,  show  him  to  have  kept  mean 
°r  illiterate  company  in  his  youth, 
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This  tract  was  written  by  Mrs.  Manley,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Swift*. 

*  On  the  24th  of  December,  1713,  the  queen  was  taken  with 
an  ague,  of  which  her  majesty  had  two  fits.  It  was  immediately 
reported  "  that  a  dangerous  illness  had  seized  the  queen  at  Wind- 
sor ;  and  that,  during  the  consternation  under  it,  the  lord  trea- 
surer, who  had  held  no  correspondence  with  Lambeth  for  above 
two  years,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  giving  an  account 
of  the  dubious  state  of  her  majesty's  health,  and  promising  farther 
information  as  occasion  should  require ;  and  that  his  grace  re- 
turned an  answer  in  writing,  expressing  his  affection  and  duty  to 
the  queen,  and  his  prayers  for  her  full  and  perfect  recovery,  and 
his  hopes  that  she  might  be  soon  able  to  return  to  London,  for 
the  better  satisfaction  of  the  minds  of  the  people."  See  "  The 
Wisdom  of  looking  backward,  1715,"  p.  326. — The  Examiner, 
on  the  8th  of  January  following,  took  up  the  matter  in  a  jocular 
manner,  by  way  of  laughing  at  the  \vhig_s ;  and  heavily  incensed 
that  party,  as  appears  by  Abel  Boyef*s  account  of  it  in  the  Poli- 
tical Slate.     N. 
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X  HAT  this  inquiry  is  made  by  a  private  person, 
and  not  by  her  majesty's  attorney  general ;  and 
that  such  notorious  offenders  have  met  only  with 
4n  expostulation,  instead  of  an  indictmeht ;  will 
at  once  be  an  everlasting  proof  of  the  lenity  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  unprovoked  and  ground- 
Jess  barbarity  of  such  a  proceeding.     Amid  the 
pious  intercessions  of  her  majesty's  dutiful  sub- 
jects at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  her  health  and 
x-ecovery ;  that  others  of  the.m  should  receive  the 
Aiews  of  her  death  with  joy,  and  spread  it  with  in-. 
*dustry,  will  hardly  appear  probable  to  any,  except 
^o  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  such   vile 
^practices,  not  only  in  her  majesty's  capital  city, 
~fcut  in  several  other  places  in  the  kingdom  ;  not 
^mly  near   Charing  cross,    but  at    some  market 
crosses :  that  their  passion  on  such  an  occasioli 
«hould  prove  too  unruly  even  for  the  caution  de- 
manded in  the  belief  of  news  still  uncertain,  for 
"the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  for  the  common  de- 
cency that  is  due  to  the  fail  even  of  the  greatest 
S^nemy:  that  not  only  those  who  were  sharers  of 
~the  common  blessings  of  her  mild  government, 
l)ut  such  as  had  been  warmed  by  its  kinder  influ- 
ences ;  not  only  those  who  owed  their  honour, 
-their  riches,  and  other  superfluities,  but  even  the 
_  jpecessaries  of  life,  to  her  bounty;  such  as  &te\\sx 
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breads  wore  her  raiment,  and  were  protected  un- 
der the  shelter  of  her  roof;  sho\ild  not  be  able  for 
a  moment  to  stifle  their  eager  and  impatient  in- 
gratitude: that  this  behaviour  should  not  only 
appear  in  those  vile  and  detestable  places  which 
are  dedicated  to  faction  and  disorder ;  but  that  it 
should  infect  her  majesty's  palaces  and  chapels 
(where  the  accustomed  devotion  for  her  health 
and  prosperity  was  derided)  :  these,  I  say,  are 
facts  that  might  demand  a  full  proof,  could  I  not 
appeal  to  their  own  consciences,  %and  the  uncon- 
testable evidence  of  credible  persons. 

I  will,  for  once,  suppose  some  foreigner,  unac- 
quainted with  our  temper  and  affajjs,  to  be  dis- 
turbed ki  his  walks  by  some  of  the  revels  at 
Charing  cross  upon  this  occasion,  or  by  chance 
to  stumble  into  a  neighbouring  coffeehouse :  would 
not  his  curiosity  prompt  him  to  address  himself  to 
the  company,  after  the  following  manner? 

14  Gentlemen,  Though  I  am  no  Englishman,  I 
rejoice  as  much  at  the  fall  of  a  tyrant  a§  any  of 
you.  Surely  this  queen  Anne  exceeded  both  Nera 
and  Caligula  in  acts  of  cruelty.  May  I  beg  you 
to  relate  to  me  some  particulars  ?  As  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen,' who  express  such  unusual  joy,  no  doubt 
but  there  are  at  this  time  multitudes  of  your  rela- 
tions and  friends  in  prison ;  who  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  next  day,  if  this  lucky  accident  had  not 
prevented  it." 

Give  me  leave  to  imagine  some  poor  disconso- 
late honest  gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  acci- 
dentally among   them,  thus  answering   this   fo- 
reigner :    "  Alas !    sir,    this  good    queen,    whom 
they  now  report  to  be  dead,  during  a  reign  of 
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twelve  years,  never  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for 
any  misdei^eanors  against  herself." 

For.  Well,  sir,  allowing  what  you  have  said 
to  be  true ;  may  not  the  late  administration  have  < 
been  rendered  merciful  by  the  indulgence  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  yet, 
the  queen,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  have  been 
in  her  own  nature  a  wicjeed  and  cruel  person  ? 

Gent.  Alas  !  sir,  quite  the  contrary  ;  this  ex- 
cellent queen  was  the  greatest  pattern  of  all  princely 
and  christian  virtues  that  ever  adorned  a  throne  ; 
just,  patient,  firm,  devout,  charitable,  affable, 
compassionate,  the  sincerest  friend,  the  kindest 
mistress,  the  best  wife  ! 

For.  Perhaps  she  was  of  a  different  religion  ; 
inclined  to  popery,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
held  in  the  utmost  detestation  in  this  country. 

Gent.     Sir,  this  pious  princess,  as  she  was  early 
educated  in  the  religion  of  her  country  ;  so,  amid 
a  court  corrupted  both  in  principles  and  manners, 
she  gave  constant  proofs  of  her  unshaken  perseve- 
rance in  it ;  and,  by  her  unblemished  life,   proved 
as  great  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  which  she 
Was  a  member,  as  she  was  a  steady  professor  of 
its  doctrine,  and  constant  frequenter  of  its  devo- 
tions.    To  the  protestant  religion  she  sacrificed 
lier  most  tender  interests.     Where  is  that  boasted 
patriot,  who  acted  a  more  generous  part  for  the 
good  of  his  country  in  the  most  perilous  times? 
And,  since  Providence  set  the  crown  upon  her 
head,  in  what  single  instance  has  she  departed 
from  those  maxims  ? 

For.     I  confess,  then,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
put  the  cause  of  so  great  an  exultation  fo\  v\\^ 
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death  of  so  excellent  a  princess  :  but  it  has  some- 
times happened,  by  the  connivance  of  good  mo- 
narchs,  that  their  people  have  been  oppressed  ; 
and  that  perhaps  might  be  your  case  in  the  late 
reign. 

Gent.     So  much  otherwise,  that  no  annals  can 
produce  a  reign  freer  from  oppression.     Our  gra- 
cious queen  "  never  accepted  the  persons  of  the 
wicked,  nor  overthrew  the  righteous  in  judgment. 
Whose  ox  or  whose  ass  did  she  take  ?  She  was  al- 
ways ready  to  relieve,  but  never  to  oppress,  the 
poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  afflicted.     Her  heart 
was  not  lifted  up  above  her  brethren  ;  nor  did  she 
turn  aside  from  the  commandment,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left/'  Her  compassionate  mind  pitied  even 
those  countries  which  suffered  by  the  power  of 
her  victorious  arms.     Where  are  the  least  effects 
of  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  queen  Anne  to  be  dis- 
covered ?  So  impossible  is  it  to  brand  her  govern- 
ment with  auy  instance  of  severity,  that  perhaps 
it  may  be  more  justly  censured  for  excess  of  cle- 
mency ;  a  clemency,  the  continuance  whereof  had 
once  brought  her  into  the  utmost  distress,  till  that 
tender  regard,  which  she  had  always  shown  for 
the  liberties  of  her  subjects,  taught  them  in  re- 
turn to  struggle  as  hard  for  the  liberty  of  their 
sovereign ;    even  for  that  common   right  of  all 
mankind,  the  liberty  of  choosing  her  own  ser- 
vants. 

For.     Give  me  leave  to  make  another  supposi- 
tion.    Princes  sometimes  turn  liberality  into  pro- 
fusion, squander  their  treasure,    and  impoverish 
their  people.    May  nothing  of  this  kind  be  laid  to 
(he  charge  of  the  deceased  quc<?n  ? 

Gznt* 


* 
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Gznt.  You  cannot  but  have  heard,  that,  when' 
she  came  to  the  crown,  ,she  found  a  dangerous  war 
prepared  for  her,  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  bless 
her  with  unexpected  success.  When  the  purposes 
seemed  to  be  answered  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken, she  thought  fit  to  stop  the  vital  streams  or 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  people,  and  to  put  a 
pejiod  to  a  war,  that  now  served  only  to  gratify 
the  covetousness  or  ambition  of  those  she  watf 
confederated  with,  as  well  as  the  vast  designs  of 
a  faction  at  home ;  and,  with  peace,  to  endeavour 
to  settle  such  a  commerce  as  might  in  some  mea- 
sure reimburse  her  subjects  of  the  vast  treasure 
they  had  expended.  Alas  !  here  is  her  crime : 
touching  those  points  she  "  is  now  called  iri  ques- 
tion" by  those  gentlemen.  As  for  her  own  expenses, 
I  wish  they  had  reached  as  far  as  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  which,  some  can  tes- 
tify, she  has  often  denied  herself,  that  she  might 
have  to  give  to  those  who  were  in  want.  If  ever 
her  liberality  exceeded  its  just  bounds,  it  was  to  a 
set  of  men  who  would  now  use  the  riches  they  en- 
joy by  her  bounty,  to  insult  her.  Devotion  and 
business  were  all  the  pleasures  of  her  life:  when 
she  had  any  relaxation  from  the  latter,  it  was  only 
by  some  painful  attack  of  the  gout.  The  cares 
of  government,  no  doubt,  had  prejudiced  her 
constitution :  but  monsters  sure  are  they,  that  can 
rejoice  for  the  loss  of  a  life  worn  out  in  their  own 
service.  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  be- 
lieve there  are  but  few  of  us  who  deserve  this  in- 
famous  character.  The  bulk  of  her  subjects,  and 
fliapy  good  christians  besides  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are,  .no  doubt,  daily  offerings  t\it\\  *x- 
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dent  prayers  and  vows  for  the  preservation  of  so 
"precious  a  life. 

For.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  readily  con- 
demn the  unseasonable  joy  of  those  gentlemen; 
but  mankind  are  governed  by  their  interest.  You 
Englishmen  seldom  disguise  your  passions.  A  mo- 
narch may  have  a  thousand  good  qualities ;  but 
particular  men,  who  do  not  feel  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  them,  may  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  wish 
for  a  change. 

Gent.  Give  me  leave  to  whisper  you :  That  man 
of  quality,  whom  you  see  in  such  an  ecstacy,  en- 
joys by  her  majesty's  bounty  one  of -the  most  ad- 
vantageous places  of  the  kingdom. — That  other 
gentleman's  coach,  that  stands  there  at  the  door, 
was  bought  with  her  majesty's  money.  —The  laced 
coat,  the  hat  and  feather,  that  officer  wears,  were 
purchased  with  her  pay;  and  you  see  her  arms  on 
hi*  gorget. — This  noble  person's  relations  have 
l)t%'ii  brought  from  the  lowest  degree  of  gentle- 
men, and  surfeited  with  riches  and  honours,,  hy 
her  majesty:  so  that  she  may  truly  complain, 
"  She  has  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  but 
they  have  rebelled  against  her." 

For.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  amazed  at  what  you  say; 
and  yet  there  appears  so  much  candour  and  con- 
fidence in  your  assertions,  that  I  can  hardly  sus- 
pect the  truth  of  them.  I  have  travelled  through 
many  a  desolate  country,  and  heard  the  groans  of 
many  an  afflicted  people,  MTho  would  have  thought 
themselves  blessed,  if  the  united  virtues  of  this  lady 
had  been  parcelled  out  among  all  their  governors. 
Those  virtues  of  princes  that  most  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  wnukinil,  are  often  dearly  paid  for  by  their 
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people,  who  are  forced  to  purchase  them  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  fame  at  the  dear  price  of  their 
blood  and  treasure:  and  I  believe  they  would  sel- 
dom find  fault  with  them  for  being  peaceably  in- 
clined. I  am  a  stranger;  and,  in  such  a  disor- 
derly night  as  this,  may  meet  with  some  affront: 
so  must  bid  you  farewell;,  hoping  you  will  find 
this  melancholy  news  contradicted. 

I  may  appeal  to  any  impartial  reader,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  forced  or  unnatural  in  this  dia- 
logue; and  then  desire  him  to  pass  his  judgment 
upon  the  proceedings  of  those  who  rejoiced  dt  her 
death.     But  to  return  to  my  inquiry. 

The  circumstances  of  queen  Elizabeth  much  re- 
semble those  of  her  present  majesty,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  queen  Elizabeth   was   forced  upon 
many  great  and  remarkable   pieces   of  severity, 
from  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  free  her  present 
majesty;  I  hope,  as  a  particular  blessing  upon  her 
xeign,   and  indulgence   to   her  merciful  temper. 
Though  there  were  many  factions  at  • that  time, 
loth  of  the  papists  and  puritans,   to  neither  of 
"which  she  gave  much  quarter,  so  that  her  very 
life  was  often  conspired  against  by  many  sets  of 
"villains  among  the  papists;   though  she  had  no 
posterity  to   revenge  her  quarrels,  but,    on   the 
contrary,    her  ministry  had    most  reason   to  be 
afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  successor;  yet  she 
carried  the  respect  and  duty  of  her  subjects  with 
ler  even  to  the  grave.     By  the  wise  and  close 
management  of  her  ministry,  her  being  sick  of 
the  smallpox  at  Hampton  Court  was   concealed 
from  the  people  till  she  was  almost  well     Had 
they  known  it,  it  would  have  been  the  constant 
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subject  of  their  devotions,  as  every  little  disorder 
of  her's  was.  Whether  from  the  fear  of  punish-, 
ment,  a  regard  to  decency,  love  to  their  country, 
Or  the  sense  of  their  duty  and  allegiance,  which 
were  not  extinguished  in  those  days ;  none  of 
those  multitudes,  which  had  suffered  great  hard- 
ships, durst  mutter,  or  ever  dreamed  of  showing 
the  least  malice  or  insolence  to  her,  even  in  her 
old  age,  and  the  very  last  scene  of  her  life :  and 
yet  she  was  a  true  friend  to  peace,  it  being  her 
constant  maxim,  "  That  it  was  more  glorious  to 
prevent  a  war  by  wisdom,  than  to  finish  it  by  vic- 
tories.'' When  she  had  a  mind  to  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  successful  war,  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged against  a  more  formidable  power,  and  a 
more  hopeful  candidate  for  universal  monarchy, 
than  any  that  has  since  appeared  ;  a  war  that  was 
managed  without  the  help  of  destructive  funds, 
and  large  issues  of  English  treasures  to  foreign 
states ;  a  war  that  was  carried  on  with  the  proper 
force  of  the  nation,  viz.  their  fleets,  and  rather 
served  to  bring  in  great  quantities  of  bullion,  than 
to  carry  it  out :  I  say,  when  she  had  a  mind  to 
make  peace,  I  do  not  hear  that  every  little  retailer 
of  politicks  presumed  to  tell  her,  that  it  was  not 
yet  time  to  lay  down  her  arms ;  that  Spain  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  reduced  ;  that  the  balance  of 
Europe  was  not  perfectly  settled.  Indeed,  her 
eaptain  general  for  that  war  seemed  to  reason  at 
the  council  board  with  too  much  warmth  for  the 
continuance  of  it;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  her  lord 
treasurer  was  disgraced  for  advertising  him  at  that 
time,  "that  the  blood-thirsty  man  should  not  live 
half  his  days;"  a  prophecy  but  too  truly  verified. 

When 
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When  she  resolved  to  bring  down  the  haughty 
spirit  of  th&t  great  man,  I  do  not  read  that  many 
people  soothed  him  in  his  ambitious  projects;  ex- 
cept his  flatterers,  Blunt  and  Cuffe,  to  whom  he 
spoke  these  remarkable  w.ords  upon  the  scaffold, 
"  Ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  queen;  for  you 
were  the  persons  that  chiefly  provoked  me  to  this 
disloyalty."  And  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  had 
he  hearkened  to  the  lord  keeper,  who  advised  him 
to  submit  to  the  queen  his  sovereign,  and  to  re- 
member that  passage  of  Seneca:  "  If  the  law  pu- 
nish one  who  is  guilty,  he  must  submit  to  justice; 
if  one  who  is  innocent,  he  must  submit  to  for- 
tune." 

I  do  not  find  one  single  address  from  either 
House  of  Parliament,  advising  queen  Elizabeth 
to  ve§t  her  captain  general  in  the  Low  Countries 
with,  more  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recor- 
ded to  her  lasting  honour,  that  she  wrote  to  him, 
"  V  to  allay  his  aspirings  ;  that  she  admired  how  a 
man  whom  she  had  raised  out  of  the  dust  should 
so  contemptuously  violate  her  commands;  de- 
siring the  States  to  devest  him  of  that  absolute 
authority,  to  which  she  had  set  such  bounds,  as 
he  should  not  pass. 

When  this  prudent  queen  had  demanded  and 
obtained  from  the  Dutch  the  town  of  Flushing, 
castle  of  Ramekins,  and  the  isle  of  Brill,  to  be 
surrendered  to  her  as  cautionary  for  repayment  of 
the  sums  she  might  expend  in  their  service;  I  do 
not  find  any  Englishman  at  that  time  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  distressed  provinces  (which  then  in- 
deed was  allowed  to  be  a  proper  style),  complain- 
ing of  the  narrowness  of  their  frontier,  and  t^mow- 
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strating  against  this  as  a  hard  bargain  :  nor  do  I 
remember  that  her  successor  was  thanked  by  the 
nation  for  giving  up  those  cautionary  towns,  which 
she  thought  as  safe  in  her  own  hands  as  in  those 
of  the  best  of  her  allies  *. 

This  excellent  queen  was  sometimes,  indeed,  at- 
tacked with  pamphlets:  particularly  by  one,  en- 
titled iC  The  Gulf  wherein  England  will  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  French  Marriage :"  for  which,  Stubs  f 
and  Page  (the  one  the  author,  the  other  the  dis- 
perser)  lost  each  their  right  hand.  And,  tashow 
that  men  in  those  days  had  both  a  sense  of  their 
duty  and  their  guilt;  when  Stubs  had  his  right 
hand  cut  off,  he  immediately  uncovered  his  head 
with  the  other,  and  cried,  "  God  save  the  queen  !" 
I  never  read  that,  during  the  time  of  the  execu-* 
tion,  they  were  protected  by  a  mob  of  chimney- 
sweepers hired  by  their  partisans. 

What  cause  shall  we  then  assign  of  this  tumultu- 
ous and  excessive  joy  of  the  party  :  their  industry 
to  spread,  and  their  eagerness  to  believe,  what  they 
so  much  wished  ?  Were  all  the  glories  and  bles- 
sings of  queen  Anne's  reign  so  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten ?  Were  their  protestations  of  loyalty  and  af- 
fection nothing  else  but  petitions  for  preferment? 

*  ,This  transaction  is  related  very  circumstantially  in  Howell's 
Letters,  p.  32.     N. 

t  John  Stubs,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  gent,  a  most  rigid  puritan, 
author  of  "  A  Discovery  of  a  gaping  Gulf  for  England  by  ano- 
ther French  Marriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  Banns,  by  letting 
her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  see  the  Sin,  &c.  thereof;"  printed 
1379,  8vo.  See  Camden's  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the 
year  1581.  Wood  says,  that  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  Coryphaeus 
of  the  puritans  of  his  time,  was  supposed  to  have  been  concerned 
id  writing  this  pamphlet.     N.« 
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or  did  they  proceed  only  from  the  fear  of  Newgate 
and  Tyburn  ?  Might  not  all  her  cares  and  labours 
that  (in  her  circumstances)  could  have  no  other 
end  but  the  welfare  of  her  people,  have  deserved 
one  pitying  tear  ?  Could  not  even  (allowing  their 
own  supposition)  her  mistaken  zeal  for  restoring 
the  peace  and  commerce  of  her  subjects,  her  ten- 
derness to  their  exhausted  purses,  and  her  care  to 
transmit  their  liberties  safe  to  posterity,  plead  for 
one  relenting  thought?  Might  not  some  regard 
have  been  paid  to  her  personal  virtues,  and  to  the 
rare  example  she  has  left  behind  her,  of  the  con- 
stant practice  of  all  christian  duties  amid  the  gran- 
deur and  temptations  of  a  court  ?  No  !  All  these 
things,  it  seems,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  mirth, 
ridicule,  and  of  the  songs  of  drunkards  ;  and  the 
death  of  the  noble,  the  pious,  the  fortunate  queen 
Anne,  our  countrywoman,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
bone  of  our  bone,  was  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival 
of  joy ! 

And  is  the  death  then  of  this  excellent  princess 
become  so  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  , 
"Welfare  of  her  people  ?  I  should  rather  imagine, 
even  allowing  their  fears  and  jealousies  to  be  well 
founded,  that  some  degrees  of  prudence,  temper, 
^,nd  tenderness  for  their  fellow-subjects,  might  in- 
duce them  to  reason  after  the  following  manner: 

"  That  it  is  good  to  put  an  evil  day  far  off;  that 
^cione  can  be  more  terrible  than  that  which  brings 
confusion,  disorder,  -and  perhaps  a  civil  war ;  that 
Providence  may  fiqd  a  way  to  disappoint  our  fears. 
It  is  possible  the  spirit  of  faction  may  abate,  and 
^hat  even  these  formidable  enemies  of  the  succes- 
sion may  vanish,  or  return  to  a  sense  of  tYtevc  &o&] 
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and  danger :  that  France  may  fall  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  minor,  and  have  business  enough 
at  home ;  na}%  it  is  possible,  the  pretender  him- 
self may  die  before  her  present  majesty :  and,  con- 
sidering-the  changeable  condition  of  British  af- 
fairs, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whigs  may 
recover  their  credit  both  at  court  and  in  the 
country  ;  and  then  to  be  sure  all  'things  must  go 
well.  Nay,  who  can  Jell  but  that  the  successors  may 
think  it  their  interest  to  be  kings  of  Britain,  rather 
than  kings  of  the.  whigs  ?"  All  or  any  one  of  those 
things  are  fully  as  probable  as  that  the  queen, 
lords,  and  commons,,  should  agree  to  alter  the 
present  establishment ;  and  much  more  so  than 
that  her  present  majesty  should  devest  herself  of 
her  crown  and  dignity  in  favour  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor. Let  her  live  then  ;  and  let  us  still  hope, 
that  Providence,  which  has  honoured  her  to  he 
the  instrument  of  great  blessings  as  well  toEuxQpe 
as  her  own  people,  may  continue  to  do  so  still.  Hoty* 
short  and  obscure  are  the  view's  of  mankind,  when 
they  look  into  futurity  !  We  are  at  least  aa  often 
obliged  to  Providence  for  denying,  as  for  grant- 
ing, what  we  most  earnestly  desire.  Out  of  respect 
to  my  country,  I  would  fain  believe  the  number  of 
such  miscreants  to  be  but  few.  What  would  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  us  else  ?  Would 
not  they  look  upon  us  as  the  most  ungrateful,  fac- 
tious, fickle  race  of  mort^  under  the  sun  ?  His- 
tories are  full  of  the  dismal  effects  of  the  govern- 
ment of  tyrannical  princes,  and  of  their  fatal 
ends;  and  they  are  justly  set  up  as  beacons,  to 
warn  others  of  the  same  rank  from  the  rocks  and 
shelves  whereon  they  have  split.     But  %are  there 

Jfct 
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Ho  memoirs  of  the  undutifulness  of  subjects,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  of  their  factious  and  un- 
governable tempers  ?  I  am  afraid,  the  general  . 
current  of  history  will  inform  us>  that  tyrannical 
princes  have  been  more  punctually  obeyed  than' 
the  good  and  the  merciful.  Princes  read  history, 
as  well  as  subjects.  They  are  quick-sighted  enough 
to  make  inferences  to  justify,  what  they  are  but 
too  much  inclined  to,  the  undue  exercise  of  their 
power.  "  Is  it  not  plain,"  say  they,  "  that  mo- 
narchs  too  often  suffer  by  their  indulgence  ?  that ., 
the  rigorous  exercise  of  power  is  the  only  fqunda^ 
tion  of  obedience  ?  To  what  purpose  then  is  it 
to  court  the  fallacious  breath  of  the  changeable 
multitude?"  I  am  afraid  too  many  of  them  reason 
after  this  manner ;  and  that  the  tyranny  of  bad 
princes  is  often  founded  upon  the  misbehaviour  of 
subjects  to  good  ones.  Let  such,  therefore,  con- 
sider what  misery  their  factious  and  disobedient 
temper  may  bring  upon  their  posterity,  not  only 
from  the  direct  influence  and  tendency  of  it,  but 
also  by  the  appointment  of  divine  Providence.    * 

For  shame,  then,  let  us  not  verify  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  ambassador  made  of  us ;  M'ho, 
being  desired  by  his  master  to  give  a  character  of 
the  English  nation,  as  a  full  answer  to  his  de--. 
mand,  presented  him  with  a  medal ;  on  the  one 
side  of  which  the  English  monarch  was  pictured, 
as  a  lion,  and  all  his  people  about  him  like  lambs; 
and,  on  the  reverse,  the  monarch  like  a  lamb,  and 
and  all  the  people  like  lions  *. 

*  We  do  not  recoliect  to  what  ambassador  this  story  is  appli- 
cable.    N. 

/ 
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Let  us  proceed  now  to  guess  at  the  source  of 
this  unseasonable  exultation.  I  begin  with  the 
common  cant  of  the  whole  party,  the  fear  of  a 
popish  successor  and  popery.  The  loss  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  want  of  hopes  of 
posterity  from  her  present  majesty,  are  misfor- 
tunes never  enough  to  be  lamented :  but  is  it 
not  a  very  ungenerous  way  of  proceeding,  instead 
of  comforting  and  supporting  their  prince  under 
this  calamity,  to  insult  and  despise  her  for  it?  to 
multiply  their  affronts  and  indignities,  because 
she  wants  posterity,  who  might  possibly  revenge 
them  ?  May  such  ignoble  and  base  sentiments  be 
far  from  the  thoughts  of  every  truehearted  Briton  ! 
and  may  |ie,  who  has  commanded  us  "  not  to  add 
affliction  to  the  afflicted,"  never  avenge  such  in- 
human and  unjust  dealings  !  But  still  I  am  to  seek 
how  the  fear  of  a  popish  successor  should  operate 
in  joy  for  the  death  of  a  protestant  possessor ! 
This  appears  no  less  unaccountable  than  other 
parts  of  their  system  of  politicks  ;  a  short  view  of 
which  seems  to  be  this : 

That  the  protestant  succession  is  in  the  utmost 
dan  i>er. 

That,  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  a  bad  under- 
standing must  be  kept  up  between  the  successor 
and  her  present  majesty,  the  ministry,  and  all 
who  are  vested  with  power  and  authority  in  the 
nation. 

For  this  end,  the  successor  must  be  persuaded 
that  those  are  his  mortal  enemies;  and  the  mi- 
nistry, on  the  other  hand,  must  be  told,  that  he 
is  coming  to  hang  them  all  up. 

That  they  hope  the  ministry  are  firm  friends  to 
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the  pretender;  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  having 
no  other  game  to  play;  and  that  they  should  be 
sorry  to  find  them  otherwise,  inclined. 

That,  at  this  moment,  the  queen  is  expiring; 
and  the  guards  gone  down  as  far  as  Dover  to  meet 
the  pretender.  Now  rejoice,  all  truehearted  vvhigs, 
at  the  happy  prospect  of  the  glorious  scene  that 
discloses  itself  for  Great  Britain  ! 

From  these  premises,  I  think,  it  will  be  very  hard 
for  the  most  sagacious  man  alive  to  infer,  which  of 
three  things,  is  most  in  favour  with  these  gentle- 
men who  are  so  transported;   viz.  whether  the 
protestant  successor,  the  pretender,  or  confusion  ? 
I  think,  so  far  is  plain,  that  either  their  suspicion 
of  the  danger  of  the  protestant  succession  is  coun- 
terfeit, or  that  they  are  for  one  of  the  other.    And 
indeed  what  can  one  gather  from  their  mad  and 
extravagant  discourse,  but  that  it  is  all  grimace? 
"  Popery  is  breaking  in  like  a  torrent.    Mass  will 
be  quickly  said  in  churches.  Clergymen's  wives  are 
taking  their  last  leave  of  their  husbands,"   &c. 
Good  God  !   that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  the 
protestant  cause  abandoned  by  a  queen  (who  has 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  it  what  was  perhaps 
dearer  than  her  life,)  by  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  of  the  nation ;  arid  the  sole  defence  of  it 
left  to  Ridpath,  Dick  Steele,  and  their  associates, 
with  the  apostles  of  Young  Man's  coffee  house  ! 
Before  I  leave  this  head,  I  would  desire  these  «;en- 
tlemen,  who  are  constantly  making  such  malicious 
insinuations  against  men  of  honour  and  probity, 
to  remember,   the  oath  of  abjuration  (what  they 
so  often  quote,  and  what  every  honest  man  will 
keep),  contains  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  their 
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present  sovereign,  in  as  strong  terms  as  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretender ;  and  that  he,  who  vio- 
lates the  first  part  of  the  oath,  gives  but  a  small 
security  for  his  observation  of  the  latter,  unless 
they  think  that  which  was  last  swallowed  must  be 
always  uppermost. 

Another  cause  of  their  joy  upon  the  spreading 
of  this  false  news  is,  their  discontent  at  the  peace. 
And  in  this  indeed  the  queen  has  reason  to  rejoice, 
.  that  has  no  enemies  but  such  as  are  enemies  to" 
peace.  But  is  not  the  hopes  of  a  new  war  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  joy,  a  most  endearing  token 
of  their  love  to  the  successor,  and  one  of  their 
new  methods  of  keeping  up  his  interest,  to  repre- 
sent him  to  the  people  as  bringing  over  war  in 
his  train  !  It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject :  but 
the  quarrelling  with  the  peace,  because  it  is  not 
exactly  to  our  mind,  seems  as  if  one  that  had  put 
out  a  great  fire  should  be  sued  by  the  neighbour- 
hood for  some  lost  goods,  or  damaged  houses ; 
which  happened,  say  they,  by  his  making  too 
much  haste.  Let  me  advise  them  in  general,  not 
to  disrelish  blessings  because  they  may  want  some 
ingredients,  which  their  extravagant  and  sickly 
appetites  seerp  to  demand  ;  to  leave  some  part  of 
the  government  of  the  world  to  its  Maker,  and 
not  to  believe  that  he  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
maxims  of  every  whimsical  politician ;  not  to 
think  it  impossible,  that  the  same  powers  that' 
have  restored  the  balance  of  Europe,  in  opposition 
to  so  great  a  force,  are  able  to  preserve  it;  and 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  in  such  mighty 
dread  of  a  nation  now  impoverished  and  dispirited 
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(and  probably  in  the  eve  of  a  long  minority,  with 
all  the  contusion  that  attends  it,)  whom  we  have 
'humbled  in  all  its  pomp  and  glory. 

May  I   presume   to  descend  from  those  xhigh 
topicks,  and  to  suppose  that  the  sublime  and  pub- 
lick  spirit  of  these  patriots  may  have  a  little  alloy 
of  a  baser  passion;  and  that  seif-interest  had  some 
share  in  this  extraordinary  festival?  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  deny  them  the  due  use  of  so  humane  a  pas- 
sion! Let  the  hopes  of  seeing  better  days  produce 
a  secret  satisfaction :  but  may  tiiey  not  be  so  af- 
fected, without  being  brutal  and  barbarous?  They 
might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the 
approaching  favours  of  the  new  monarch,  without 
insulting  the  ashes  of  the  dead.     May  that  reign 
be  glorious  and  happy !  But  I  shall  always  believe, 
that  insulting  the  memory  of  her  present  majesty 
will  be  understood  as  an  ill  compliment  to  her  sucJ 
cessor.  The  fatal  event  of  her  death,  it  is  true,  put 
an  end  to  their  allegiance:  but  not  to  the  obliga- 
tions to  decency  and  gratitude.  I  have  heard  that 
allegiance  and  protection  are  reciprocal;  but  never 
that  allegiance  and  preferment  were  so.     If  this 
principle  be  admitted,  we  need  go  no  farther  for 
the  list  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects,  than  Cham- 
berlayne's  "  Present  State  of  Britain."     But  even 
in  this  particular  the  rejoicing  party  have  of  all 
mankind  the  least  reason  to  complain,  whose  pre- 
sent insolence  and  pride  are  the  creatures  of  her 
majesty's  bounty  and  indulgence;  who  have  no 
other  grievance,  that  I  know  of,  than,  whett  they 
have  "  taken  our  cloak,  that  we  will  not  give  them 
our  coat  also."    And  even  under  this  ministry,  the 
opposite  party,  who  are  loud  iu  their  com^ta\x\l% 
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and  reviling  against  it,  may  appear,  upon  a  right 
computation,  to  have  their  quota  of  all  the  offices 
of  the  kingdom.  Let  them  for  once  show  their 
modesty,  and  not  grudge  the  nation  the  little  that 
is  left ;  and  since  they  have  so  great  a  share  in 
possession,  and  think  themselves  sure  of  all  in  re- 
version, suffer  the  poor  tories  to  hold  their  part 
during  the  period  of  the  queen's  life. 

There  remains  still  another  cause,  which  I  am 
afraid  operates  as  strongly  as  any  of  those  already 
mentioned :  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  the 
•  offended  party  often  forgives ;  but  the  offending 
party  seldom.  It  is  one  of  the  corrupt  sentiments 
of  the  heart  of  man,  to  hate  one  the  more  for  hav- 
ing  used  them  ill ;  and  to  wish  those  out  of  the 
way,  who,  we  believe,  ought  in  justice  to  revenge 
the  injuries  we  have  done  them.  I  leave  the  ap- 
plication to  themselves. 

Thus,  I  think,   I  have  briefly  enumerated  the 
causes  of  their  joy ;  viz. 
A  prospect  of  a  new  foreign  war ; 
A  fair  chance  for  a  civil  war  ; 
The  expectation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment ; 

The  hopes  of  having  the  tories  all  hanged ;  and, 
/  Their  consciousness  that  they  ought  to  be  so 
themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  far  be  it  from  me  to  charge 
all  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  whigs  with  such 
villaiious  inclinations  and  designs;  among  whom, 
I  know^ithere  are  many  worthy  and  excellent  per- 
sons. I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  charity,  which  I  could  wish  all  parties  were 
possessed  of  in  a  greater  measure.     I  would  have 

every 
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every  body,  who  is  conscious  of  his  guilt  in  any 
of  the  forementioned  particulars,  to  reflect  se- 
riously upon  what  I  have  hinted  at ;  both  those 
"who  "  cursed  the  queen  in  their  heart,"  and 
those  who  4<  cursed  her  "  in  the  open  streets ;  but, 
of  all  others,    their  guilt  is  of  the  deepest  die, 

who  have  personal  obligations  to  her  majesty. 
For  my  part,  it  was  with  the  utmost  detestation 
that  I  observed  some,  who  owed  much  to  his 
late  majesty  king  William,  treat  his  memory  with 
scorn  and  indifference.  Gratitude,  as  much  des- 
pised and  disused  a$  it  is,  will  ever  continue  to 
be  a  reputable  virtue,  as  long  as  ihankind  live  in 
society ;  nay,  even  if  they  should  returti  to  the 
woods. 

The  melancholy  occasion  of  her  majesty's  sick- 
ness had  this  in  common  with  other  ili  accidents; 
that  some  advantage  could  be  made  of  it,  in  dis- 
covering the  impotent  malice  and  factious  pur- 
poses of  some,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
more  cautious  in  disguising  their  inclinations,  till 
they  believed  they  might  discover  them  with 
safety,  and  thereby  make  a  merit  with  the  more 
abandoned  part  of  the  faction  *.  God  be  thank- 
ed, her  majesty  wants  not  those  faithful  subjects, 
who  will  defend  both  her  person  and  reputation 
against  the  felonious  attempts  of  such  impious 
wretches,  and  who  would  serve  her  in  the  last 
moments  of  her  life  with  as  much  fidelity  and 

*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  publick  funds 
rose  considerably  on  the  report  of  the  queen's  death,  and  imme- 
diately sunk  again  on  her  recovery.  Stocks  rose  in  like  manner 
when  her  majesiy's  decease  actually  happened.  See  Mr.  Ford's 
Letter  of  August  5,  1714.     N, 
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zeal,  as  if  she  had  twenty  sons  and  daughters  to 
inherit  after  her.  Her  times  are  in  the  hands  of 
that  Almighty  Being  whose  minister  she  is,  and 
in  whom  she  comfortably  puts  her  trust ;  who 
will  not  shorten  the  period  of  her  life  one  moment* 
for  all  the  impatient  curiosity  of  those  people  who 
are  daily  inquiring,  "  Whexn  will  she  die?"  So 
long  as  they  keep  off  their  hands,  let  them  wish 
as  much  as  they  think  fit :  and,  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  give  her  the  happy  change  of  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown,  let  this  be  written 
upon  her  tomb;  "That,  in  compassion  to  the 
miseries  of  Europe,  and  the  sufferings  of  her  own 
subjects,  after  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  which 
had  lasted  twenty  years,  she  concluded  a  peace; 
and,  that  she  might  transmit  the  liberties  of  her 
people  safe  to  posterity,  she  disbanded  her  army : 
by  which  glorious  achievement,  she  acquired  the 
hatred  of  a  faction,  who  were  fond  of  war,  that 
they  might  plunder  their  fellow  subjects  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  of  an  army,  that  they  might  do  this 
with  impunity." 
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\*  The  original  editioh  of  this  tract  was  become  so  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  that  the  present  Editor  in  vain  advertised  for  a  copy 
of  it  in  most  of  the  publick  papers  for  many  months,  and  obtained 
it  at  last  by  an  unexpected  accident. — Though  we  have  no  posi- 
tive evidence  to  ascribe  it  to  Swift,  yet  there  are  circumstances 
equal  to  decisive  testimony.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  Examiner, 
among  other  pieces  which  were  certainly  written  by  him,  and 
which  are  separated  from  those  of  other  writers  in  a  manner 
which  appears  intended  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  with 
the  works  of  inferior  authors.  But  here  we  must  lament  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  several  instances, 
has  so  decisively  ascertained  those  pieces  which  we  at  first  only 
conjectured  to  be  Swift's  from  their  being  classed  in  the  above 
described  manner.  Not  one  tract,  however,  has  been  thus  ad- 
mitted, that  bears  not  the  internal  marks  of  its  author;  the  few 
which  appeared  suspicious  being  still  consigned  to  obscurity. 
Our  author, wept  to  Ireland  in  June  1713,  to  take  possession  of 
his  deanery ;  but  returned  to  London  in  September:  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  following  winter  produced  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  whole  works.. — Since  the  preceding  note  was  written,  the 
volume  of  the  Dean's  Tracts,  noticed  in  vol.  III.  under  "  Remarks 
on  a  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords,  &c."  confirms  the  conjecture  of' 
Ibis  letter  being  the  genuine  production  of  the  Dean.     N. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Mr.  Steele,  in  his  "  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of 
Stockbridge,"  has  given  us  leave  "  to  treat  him 
as  we  think  fit,  as  he  is  our  brother  scribbler; 
but  not  to  attack  him  as  an  honest  man,"  p.  49. 
That  is  to  say,  he  allows  us  to  be  his  criticks,  but 
not  his  answerers ;  and  he  is  altogether  in  the  right, 
for  there  is  in  his  letter  much  to  be  criticised,  and 
little  to  be  answered.  The  situation  and  impor- 
tance of  Dunkirk  are  pretty  well  known.  Mons. 
Tugghe's  memorial,  published  and  handed  about 
by  tl^e  whigs,  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  trifling 
paper  :  and  as  to  the  immediate  tlemolishment  of 
that  town,  Mr.  Steele  pretends  to  offer  no  other 
argument  but  the  expectations  of  the  people, 
which  is  a  figurative  speech,  naming  the  tenth 
part  for  the  whole;  as  Bnulshaw  told  king 
Charles  I.  that  the  people  of  England  expected 
justice  against  him.  I  have  therefore  entered 
very  little  into  the  subject  he  pretends  to  treat; 
but  have  considered* his  pamphlet  partly  as  a  cri- 
tick,  and  partly  as  a  commentator;  which,  I 
think,  is  "  to  treat  him  only  as  my  brother 
-tcribbler,"  according  to  the  permission  he  his 
graciously  allowed  me. 
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%To  the  worshipful  Mr.  JOHN  SNOW, 
Bailiff  of  Stock  bridge. 


sir,  " 

J.  HAVE  just  been  readings  twelvepenny  pam- 
phlet about  Dunkirk,  addressed  to  your  worship 
from  one  of  your  intended  representatives  ;  and  I 
find  several  passages  in  it  which  want  explanation, 
especially  to  you  in  the  country :  for  we  in  town 
have  a  way  of  talking  and  writing,  which  is  very 
little- understood  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality. 
I  have  therefore  made  bold  to  send  you 
here  a  second  tetter,  by  way  of  comment  upon 
the  former. 

In  order  to  this,  "  You,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  borough,"  may  please 
to  take  notice,  that  London  writers  often  put 
titles  to  their  papers  and  pamphlets,  which 
have  little  or  no  reference  to  the  main  design 
of  the  work :  so,  for  instance,  you  will  observe 
in  reading,  that  the  letter  called,  "  The  Impor- 
tance of  Dunkirk,"  is  wholly  taken  up  in  show- 
ing you  the  importance  of  Mr.  Steele;  where- 
in it  was  indeed  reasonable  your  borough  should 
bg  informed,  which  had  chosqn  him  to  repre- 
sent them. 

I  would  therefore  place  the  importance  of  this 
gentleman  before  you,  in  a  clearer  light  than  he 
has  given    himself  the  trouble  to  do ;    without 
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running  into  his  early  history,  because  I  owe  him 
no  malice. 

Mr.  Steele  is  author  of  two  tolerable  plays,  or ' 
at  least  of  the  greatest  part  of  them ;  which, 
added  to  the  company  he  kept,  and  to  the  con- 
tinual conversation  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Addison, 
has  given  him  the  character  of  a  wit.  To  take 
the  height  of  his  learning,  you  are  to  suppose  a 
lad  just  fit  for  the  university,  and  sent  early 
from  thence  into  the  wide  world,  where  he 
followed  every  way  of  life,  that  might  least  im- 
prove, or  preserve,  the  rudiments  he  had  got. 
tie  has  no  invention,  nor  is  master  of  a  to- 
lerable style;  his  chief  talent  is  humour,  which 
he  sometimes  discovers  both  in  writing  and  dis- 
course ;  for,  after  the  first  bottle,  he  is  no  dis- 
agreeable companion.  I  never  knew  him  taxed 
with  ill  nature,  which  has  made  me  wonder  how 
ingratitude  came  to  be  his  prevailing  vice ;  and 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  proceeds  more  from  some 
unaccountable  sort  of  instinct,  than  premeditation.  ' 
Being  the  most  imprudent  man  alive,  he  never 
follows  the  advice  of  his  friends ;  but  is  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  fools  or  knaves,  or  hurried  away 
by  his  own  caprice ;  by  which  he  has  committed 
more  absurdities,  in  economy,  friendship,  love, 
duty,  good  manners,  politicks,  religion,  and 
writing,  than  ever  fell  to  one  man's  share.  He 
was  appointed  gazetteer  by  Mr.  Harley  (then 
secretary  of  state)  at  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Maynwaring,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds;  was  a  commissioner  of  stamped  paper, 
of  pqual  profit;  and  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
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pounds  per:<mnumx  as  a  servant  to  the  late  prince 

George. 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  have  now  described 
to  you,  began  between  four  and  five  years  ago 
to  publish  a  paper  thrice  a  week,  called  The 
Tatler.  It  came  out  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  and,  by  contribution  of  his 
ingenious  friends,  grew  to  have  a  great  reputation, 
and  was  equally  esteemed  by  both  parties,  because 
it  meddled  with  neither.  But,  some  time  after 
SacheverelFs  trial,  when  things  began  to  change 
their  aspect,  Mr.  Steele,  whether  by  the  command 
of  his  superiors,  his  own  inconstancy,  or  the, 
absence  of  his  assistants,  would  needs  corrupt 
his  paper  with  politicks ;  published  one  or  two 
most  virulent  libels,  and  chose  for  his  subject 
even  that  individual  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  made 
him  gazetteer.  But,  his  finger  and  thumb  not 
proving  strong  enough  to  stop  the  general  tor- 
rent, there  was  a  universal  change  made  in  the 
ministry;  and  the  two  new  secretaries,  not  think- 
ing it  decent  to  employ  a  man  in  their  office,  who 
had  acted  so  infamous  a  part,  Mr.  Steele,  to 
avoid  being  discarded,  thought  fit  to  resign  his 
place  of  gazetteer.  Upon  which  occasion,  I  can- 
not forbear  relating  a  passage  "to  you,  .  Mr. 
Bailiff,  and  the  rest  of  the  borough,"  which  dis- 
covers a  very  peculiar  turn  of  thought  in  this 
gentleman  you  have  chosen  to  represent  you. 
When  Mr.  Majmwaring  recommended  him  to  the 
employment  of  gazetteer,  Mr.  Harley,  out  of  an 
inclination  to  encourage  men  of  parts,  raised  that 
office  from  fifty  poun<js  to  three  hundred  pounds 
4  year.     Mr.  Steele,  according  to  form,  came  to 
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give  his  new  patron  thanks ;  but  the  secretary, 
who  would  rather  confer  a  hundred  favours,  than 
receive  acknowledgments  for  one,  said  to  him,  in, 
a  most  obliging  manner.  "  Pray,  sir,  do  not  thank  * 
hie;  but  thank  Mr.  Maynwaring."  Soon  after  Mr, 
Steele's  quitting  that  employment,  he  complained} 
to  a  gentleman  in  office,  of  the  hardship  put  upon 
him  in  being  forced  to  quit  his  place :  that  he % 
knew  Mr.  Harlev  was  the  cause;  that  he  never 
had  done  Mr.  Harley  any  injury,  nor  received 
any  obligation  from  him.  The  gentleman,  amazed 
at  this  discourse,  put  him  in  mind  of  those  libels 
published  in  his  Ta tiers.  Mr.  Steele  said,  he  was 
only  the  publisher,  for  they  had  been  sent  him  by 
other  hands.  The  gentleman  thinking  this  a  very 
monstrous  kind  of  excuse,  and  not  allowing  it, 
Mr.  Steele  then  said,  "  Well,  I  have  libelled  him, 
and  he  has  turned  me  out ;  and  so  we  are  equal." 
— But  neither  would  this  be  granted :  and  he  was 
asked  whether  the  place  of  gazetteer  were  not  an 
obligation?  "  No,"  said  he,  "  not  from  Mr.  Har- 
ley; for,  when  I  went  to  thank  him,  he  forbad* 
me,  and  said,  I*  must  only  thank  Mr.  Mayn- 
waring." 

But  I  return,  Mr.  Bailiff,  to  give  you  a  farther 
account  of  this  gentleman's  importance.  In  less> 
1  think,  than  two  years,  the  town  and  he  grew 
weary  of  the  Tatler :  he  was  silent  for  some 
months;  and  then  a  daily  paper  came  from  hind 
and  his  friends,  under  the  name  of  Spectator,  with 
good  success:  this, being  likewise  dropped  after 
a  certain  period,  he  has  of  late  appeared  under 
the  style  of  Guardian,  which  he  has  now  likewise 
quitted  for  that  of  Englishman;  butthawm^OkfeWGi 
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other. assistance,  or  trusting  more  to  himself,  his 
papers  have  been  very  coldly  received,  which  has  - 
made  him  fly  for  relief  to  the  never  failing  source 
of  faction. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  last,  Mr.  Steele, 
writes  a  letter  to  Nestor  Ironside,  esq.  and  sub- 
scribes it  with  the  name  of  "  English  Tory."  On 
the  7th,  the  said  Ironside  publishes  this  letter  in 
the  Guardian.  How  shall  I  explain  this  matter  to 
you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  your  brethren  of  the  borough  ? 
You  nitist  know  then,  that  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr. 
Ironside  are  the  same  persons,  because  there  is  a 
great  relation  between  Iron  and  Steel;  and  English 
Tory  and  Mr.  Steele  are  the  same  persons,  because 
there  is  no  relation  at  all  between  Mr.  Steele  and 
an  English  Tory ;  so  that,  to  render  this  matter 
clear  to  the  very  meanest  capacities,  Mr.  English 
Tory,  the  very  same  person  with  Mr.  Steele,  writes 
a  letter  to  Nestor  Ironside,  esq.  who  is  the  same 
person  witK  English  Tory,  who  is  the  same  per- 
son with  Mr.  Steele:  and  Mr.  Ironside,  who  is 
the  same  person  with  English  Tory,  publishes  the 
letter  written  by  English  Tory,  who  is  the  same 
person  with  Mr.  Steele,  who  is  the  same  person 
with  Mr.  Ironside.  This  letter,  written  and  pub- 
lished by  these  three  gentlemen,  who  are  one  of 
your  representatives,  complains  of  a  printed  paper 
in  French  and  English,  lately  handed  about  the 
town,  and  given  gratis  to  passengers  in  the  streets 
at  noon  day;  the  title  whereof  is,  "  A  most  hum- 
ble Address,  or  Memorial,  presented  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Deputy 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Dunkirk."  This  deputy,  it 
seems,  is  called  the  sieur  Tugghe.     Now,  the  re- 
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marks  made  upon  this  memorial  by  Mr.  English 
Tory,  in  his  letter,  to  Mr.  Ironside,  happening  to 
provoke  the  Examiner  and  another  pamphleteer, 
they  both  fell  hard  upon  Mr.  Steele,  charging  him 
with  insolence  and  ingratitude  toward  the  queen. 
But  Mr.  Steele,  nothing  daunted,  writes  a  long 
letter  "  to  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  whole  borough,"  in  his  own  vindication. 
But,  there  being  several  difficult  passages  in  this 
letter,  which  may  want  clearing  up,  I  here  send 
you  and  the  borough  my  annotation  upon  it. 
Mr.  Steele,  in  order  to* display  his  importance 
.  to  your  borough,  begins  his  letter  by  letting  you 
know  "  he  is  no  small  man,"  p.  1 ;  because,  in  the 
pamphlets  he  has  sent  you  down,  you  will  "  find 
him  spoken  of  more  than  once  in  print."  It  is  in- 
deed a  great  thing  to  be  "  spoken  of  in  print," 
and  must  needs  make  a  mighty  sound  at  Stock- 
bridge  among  the  electors.  However,  if  Mr. 
Steele  has  really  sent  you  down  all  the  pamphlets 
and  papers  printed  since  the  dissolution,  you  will 
find  he  is  not  the  only  person  of  importance ;  I 
could  instance  Abel  Roper,  Mr.  Marten  the  sur- 
geon, Mr.  John  Moore  the  apothecary  at  the 
pestle  and  mortar,  sir  William  Read  her  majesty's 
oculist,  and,  of  later  name  and  fame,  Mr.  John 
Smith  the  corncutter,  with  several  others  who  are 
"  spoken  of  more  than  once  in  print."  Theij  he 
recommends  to  your  perusal,  and  sends  you  a 
copy  of,  a  printed  paper  given  gratis  about  the 
streets,  which  is  the  memorial  of  monsieur  Tugghe, 
abovementioned,  "  Deputy  of  the  magistrates  of 
Dunkirk,"  to  desire  her  majesty,  not  to  demolish 
4he  said  town.    He  tells  you  how  insolent  a.  \kx&% 
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it  is,  that  such  a  paper  should  be  pubiickly  distri- 
buted, and  he/ tells  you  true;,  but  these  insolences 
are  very  frequent  among  the  whigs.  One  of  their 
present  topicks  for  clamour  is  Dunkirk :  here  is  a 
memorial  said  to  be  presented  to  the  queen  by  an 
obscure  Frenchman;  one  of  your  party  gets  a 
copy,  and  immediately  prints  it  by  contribution, 
and  delivers  it  gratis  to  the  people :  which  an- 
swers several  ends.  First,  It  is  meant  to  lay  an 
odiuip  on  the  ministry.  Secondly,  If  the  town  be 
soon  demolished,  Mr.  Steele  and  his  faction  have 
the  merit ;  their  arguments  and  threatenings  have 
frightened  my  lord  treasurer.  Thirdly,  If  the  de* 
molishing  should  be  farther  deferred,  the  nation 
„  will  be  fully  convinced  of  his  lordship's  intention 
to  bring  over  the  pretender. 

Let  jus  turn  over  fourteen  pages,  which  contain 
the  memorial  itself,  and  which  is  indeed  as  idle  a 
one  as  ever  I  read  ;  we  come  now  to  Mr.  Steele's 
letter,  under  the  name  pf  English  Tory,  to  Mr. 
Ironside.  In  the  preface  to  this  letter,  p.  15,  he 
has  these  words ;  "  It  is  certain  there  is  not  much 
jdanger  in  delaying  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk 
during  the  life  of  his  present  most  christian  ma- 
jesty, who  is  renowned  for  the  most  inviolable  re,r 
gard  to  treaties ;  but  that  pious  prince  is  aged, 
and  in  case  of  his  decease,"  &c.  This  preface  is 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ironside,  a  professed  whig ; 
and  perhaps  you  in  the  country  will  wonder  to 
hear  a  zealot  of  your  own  party,  celebrating  the 
French  king  for  his  piety  and  his  religious  perr 
formance  of  treaties.  For  this,  I  can  assure  you, 
is  not  spoken  in  jest,  or  to  be  understood  by  cpn- 
trary.    There  is  a  wonderful  resemblance  between 
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that  prince  and  the  party  of  whigs  among  us.  Is 
he  for  arbitrary  government  ?  $o  are  they.  Has 
he  persecuted  protestants?  So  have  the  whigs. 
Did.  he  attempt  to  restore  king  James  and  his  pre-» 
tended  son  ?  They  did  the  same.  Would  he  hav6 
Dunkirk  surrendered  to  him  ?  This  is  what  they 
desire.  Does  he  call  himself  the  Most  Christian  ? 
The  whigs  assume  the  same  title,  though  their  lead- 
era  deny  Christianity.  .  Does  he  break  l*s  pro- 
mises ?  Did  they  ever  keep  theirs  ? 

From  the  16th  to  the  38th  page,  Mr.  Steele's 
pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Ironside,  the  remarks  of  the  Examiner  and 
another  author  upon  that  letter:  the  hydrography 
of  some  French  and  English  ports,  and  his  anwer 
to  Mr.  Tugghe's  memorial.  The  bent  of  his  dis- 
course is,  in  appearance,  to  show  of  what  prodi- 
gious consequence  to  the  welfare  of  England  the 
surrender  of  Dunkirk  was.  But  here,  Mr.  Bailiff, 
you  must  be  careful ;  for  all  this  is  said  in  raillery; 
for  you  may  easily  remember,  that  when  the  town 
was  first  yielded  to  the  queen,  the  whigs  declare 
it  was  of  no  consequence  at  ail,  that  the  French 
could  easily  repair  it  after  the  demolition,  or  for- 
tify another  a  few  miles  off,  which  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  them.  So  that  what  Mr.  Steele 
tells  you,  of  the  prodigious  benefit  that  will  ac- 
crue to  England  by  destroying  this  port,  is  only 
suited  to  present  junctures  and  circumstances. 
For,  if  Dunkirk  should  now  be  represented  as  in- 
significant as  when  it  was  first  put  into  her  ma- 
jesty's hands,  it  would  signify  nothing  whether  it 
were  demolished  or  not,   $nd  consequently  one 

principal 
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principal  topick  of  clamour  would  fail  to   the 
ground. 

In  Mr.  Steele's  answer  to  monsieur  Tugghe's  ar- 
guments against  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk,  I 
have  not  observed  any  thing  that  so  much  de- 
serves your  peculiar  notice,  as  the  great  eloquence 
of  your  new  member,  and  his  wonderful  faculty 
of  varying  his  style,  which  he  calls  "  proceeding 
like  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  business,"  p.  31. 
He  has  ten  arguments  of  Tugghe's  to  answer ;  and. 
because  he  will  not  go  in  the  old  beaten  road,  like 
a  parsop  of  a  parish,  first,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c, 
his  manner  is  this  : 

In  answer  to  the  sieur's  first. 
As  to  the  sieur's  second. 
As  to  his  tfiird. 
As  to  th6  sieur's  fourth. 
As  to  Mr.  deputy's  fifth. 
As  to  the  sieur's  sixth. 
As  to  this  agent's  seventh. 
As  to  the  sieur's  eighth. 
As  to  his  ninth. 
As  to  the  memorialist's  tenth. 
You  see  every  second  expression  is  more  or  less 
diversified,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of,   "  As  to  the 
sieur's,"  &c.  and  there  is  the  tenth  into  the  bar- 
gain, •   I  could  heartily  wish  monsieur  Tugghe  had 
been  able  to  find  ten  arguments  more,  and  thereby 
given  Mr.  Steele  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
utmost  variations  oup  language  would  bear,  in  so 
momentous  a  trial. 

Mr.  Steele  tells  you,   "  That  having  now  done 
with  his  foreign  enemy,  monsieur  Tugghe,  he.  must 

face 
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face  about  to  his  domestick  foes,  who  accuse  him 
of  ingratitude,  and  insulting  his  prince,  while  he 
is  eating  her  bread." 

To  do  him  justice,  he  acquits  himself  pretty 
tolerably  of  this  last  charge :  for  he  assures  you, 
he  gave  up  his  stamped  paper  office,  aud  pension 
as  gentleman  usher  before  he  wrote  that  letter,  to 
himself  in  the  Guardian  ;  so  that  he  had  already 
received  his  salary,  and  spent  his  money,  and  con- 
sequently the  bread  was  eaten  at  least  a  week  be- 
fore he  would  offer  to  insult  his  prince :  so  that 
the  folly  of  the  Examiner's  objecting  ingratitude 
to  him  upon  this  article,  is  manifest  to  all  the 
world. 

But,  he  tells  you,  he  has  quitted  those  employ- 
ments, to  render  him  more  useful  ton  his  queen  and 
country,  in  the  station  you  have  Tionou  red  him 
with.  That,  no  doubt,  was  the  principal  motive ; 
however,  I  shall  venture  to  add  some  others.  First, 
the  Guardian  apprehended  it  impossible,  that  the 
ministry  would  let  him  keep  his  place  much  longer, 
^fter  the  part  he  had  acted  for  above  two  years 
past.  Secondly,  Mr.  Ironside  said  publickly  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  be  obliged  any  longer  to  a  per- 
son (meaning  the  lord  treasurer)  whom  he  had 
used  so  ill:  for,  it  seems,  a  man  ought  not  to  use 
his  benefactors  ill  above  two  years  and  a  half. 
Thirdly,  The  sieur  Steele  appeals  for  protection  to 
you,  Mr.  Bailiff  from  others  of  your  denomina- 
tion, who  would  have  carried  him  somewhere  else, 
if  you  had  not  relieved  him,  by  your  habeas  corpus 
to  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  Fourthly,  Mr.  English 
Tory  found,  by  calculating  the  life  of  a  ministry, 
that  it  has  lasted  above  three  years,  and  is  near  ex-  • 

piring; 
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piring ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  "  strip  off  the 
very  garments   spotted  with  the  flesh,"  and  be 
wholly  regenerate  against  the  return  oftiis  old*' 
masters. 

In  order  to  serve  all  these  ends,  your  borough 
has  honoured  him  (as  he  expresses  it)  with 
choosing  him  to  represent  you  in  parliament ;  and 
it  must  be  owned,  he  has  equally  honoured  you. 
Never  was  borough  more  happy  in  suitable  repre- 
sentatives, than  you  are  in  Mr.  Steele  and  his  col- 
league # ;  nor  were  ever  representatives  more  happy 
in  a  suitable  borough. 

When  Mr.  Steele  talked  of  "  laying  before  her 
majesty's  ministry,  that  the  nation  has  a  strict  eye 
upon  their  behaviour  with  relation  ta  Dunkirk," 
p.  39  ;  did  nnfrtryou,  Mr,  Bailiff,  and  your  brethren 
of  the  boron^h,  presently  imagine  he  had  drawn 
up  a  sort  of  countermemoriat  to  that  of  monsieur 
Tugghe,  and  presented  it  in  form  to  my  lord  trea* 
surer,  or  a  secretary  of  state  ?  I  am  confident  you 
did;  but  this  comes  by  not  understanding  the 
town.  You  are  to  know  then,  that  Mr.  Steele 
publishes  every  day  a  penny  paper  to  be  read  iu 
coffeehouses,  and  get  him  a  little  money.  This, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  he  calls,  "  laying  things 
before  the  ministry, "  who  seem  at  present  a  little 
too  busy  to  regard  such  memorials ;  and,  I  dare 
say,  never  saw  his  paper,-  unless  he  sent  it  by  the 
penny  post. 

Well,  but  he  tells  you,  "he  cannot  offer  against 
the  Examiner  and  his  other  adversary,  reason  and 
argument,  without  appearing  void  of  both,"  ibid. 

*  Thomas  Brode rick,  esq.     N. 

What 
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What  a  singular  situation  of  the  mind  is  this  I  How 
glad  should  I  be  to  bear  a  man  "  offer  reasons 
and  argument,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  appear 
void  of  both !"  But  this  whole  paragraph  is  of  a 
peculiar  strain  ;  the  consequences  so  just  and  na- 
tural, and  such  a  propriety  in  thinking,  as  few 
authors  ever  arrive  at.     "  Since  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  run  down  men  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence than  I  am,  I  will  not  bear  the  accusation," 
ibid.     This,  I  suppose,  is,  u  to  offer  reasons  and 
argument,  and  yet  appear  void  of  both."    And 
in  .the  next  lines ;  "  These  writers  shall  treat  me 
as  they  think  fit,  as  I  am  their  brother-scribbler; 
but  I  shall  not  be  so  unconcerned  when  they  at- 
tack me  as  an  honest  man,"  p.  40.    And  how  dqes 
he  defend  himself?  "  I  shall  therefore  inform  them, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  private  man,  to 
hurt  the  prerogative,"  &c.     Well;  I  shall  treat 
him  only  as  a  brother-scribbler ;  and  I  guess  he 
will  hardly  be  attacked  as  anh  onest  man :    but,  if 
bis  meaning  be,  -that  his  honesty  ought  not  to  be 
attacked,  because  he  "  has  no  power  to  hurt  the 
honour  and  prerogative  of  the  crown  without  being 
punished ;"  he  will  make  an  admirable  reasoner  in 
the  house  of  commons. 

But  all  this  wise  argumentation  was  introduced 
pnly  to  close  the  paragraph,  by  hauling  in  a  fact 
which  he  relates  to  you  and  your  borough,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  express  his* 
duty  and  gratitude  to  the  queen,/  The  fact  is  this ; 
"  That  her  majesty's  honour  is  in  danger  of  being 
Jost,  by  her  ministers  tolerating  villains  without 
conscience  to  abuse  the  greatest  instruments  of 
honour  and  glory  to  our  country,  the  most  wise 

apdr 
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and  faithful  managers,  and  the  most  pious,  disin- 
terested, genefrous,  and  self-denying  patriots  ;n 
and  the  instances  he  produces  are,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  late  earl  of  Godolphin,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  bishops, 

Mr.  Bailiff,  I  cannot  debate  this  matter  at 
length,  without  putting  you,  and  the  rest  of  my 
countrymen  who  will  be.  at  the  expense,  to  six- 
pence charge  extraordinary.  The  duke  and  earf 
were  both  removed  from  their  employments ;  and 
I  hope  you  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  queen, 
to  think  it  was  done  for  nothing.  The  former 
was  at  the  head  of  many  great  actions ;  and  he 
has  received  plentiful  oblations  of  praise  and  profit : 
yet,  having  read  all  that  ever  was  objected  against 
him  by  the  Examiner,  I  will  undertake  to  prove 
every  syllable  of  it  true,  particularly  that  famous 
attempt  to  be  general  for  life.  The  earl  of 
Godolphiq  is  dead,  and  his  faults  may  sojourn 
with  him  in  the  grave,  till  some  historian  shall 
think  fit  to  revive  part  of  them,  for  instruction 
and  warning  to  posterit}\  But  it  grieved  me  to 
the  soul,  to  see  so  many  good  epithets  bestowed 
by  Mr,  Steele  upon  the  bishops :  nothing  has  done 
more  hurt  to  that  sacred  order  for  some  years  past, 
than  to  hear  some  prelates  extolled  by  whigs,  dis- 
senters, republicans,  socinians,  and,  in  short,  by 
all  who  are  enemies  to  episcopacy.  God,  in  his 
mercy,  for  ever  keep  our  prelates  from  deserving 
the  praises  of  such  panegyrists  ! 

Mr.  Steele  is,  discontented  that  the  ministry 
have  not  "  called  the  Examiner  to  account,  as 
well  as  the  Flying-Post."  I  will  inform  you,  Mr. 
Bailiff,  how  that  matter  stands.    The  author  of 
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the  Flying- Post  has  thrice  a  week,  for  above  two 
years  together,  published  the  most  impudent  re- 
flections upon  all  the  present  ministry,  upon  all 
their  proceedings,  and  upon  the  whole  body  of 
tories.  The  Examiner,  on  the  other  side,  writing 
in  defence  of  those  whom  her  majesty  employs 
in  her  greatest  affairs,  and  of  the  cause  they  are 
engaged  in,  has  always  born  hard  upon  the  whigs, 
and  now  and  then  upon  some  of  their  leaders. 
Now,  sir,  we  reckon  here,  that  supposing  the 
persons  on  both  sides  to  be  of  equal  intrinsick 
worth,  it  is  more  impudent,  immoral,  and  crimi- 
nal, to  reflect  on  a  majority  in  power,  than  a 
minority  out  of  power.  Put  the  case,  that  an 
odd  rascally  tory  in  your  borough  should  presume 
to  abuse  your  worship,  who,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Steele,  are  first  minister,  and  the  majority  of 
your  brethren,  for  sending  two  such  whig  repre- 
sentatives up  to  parliament ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  that  an  honest  whig  should  stand  hi  your 
defence,  and  fall  foul  on  the  tories :  would  you 
equally  resent  the  proceedings  of  both,  and  let , 
your  friend  and  enemy  sit  in  the  stocks  together? 
Hearken  to  another  case,  Mr.  Bailiff;  suppose 
your  worship,  during  your  annual  administration, 
should  happen  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  by  a  par- 
cel of  tories  ;  would  not  the  circumstance  of  your 
being  a  magistrate  make  the  crime  the  greater, 
than  if  the  like  insults  were  committed  on  an  or- 
dinary tory  shopkeeper,  by  a  company  of  honest 
whigs  ?  What  bailiff  would  venture  to  arrest 
Mr.  Steele,  now  he  has  the  honour  to  be  your  re- 
presentative ?  and  what  bailiff  ever  scrupled  it 
"before  ? 
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You  most  know,  sir,  that  we  have  several  ways 
here  of  abusing  one  another,  without  incurring 
the  danger -of  the  law.  First,  we  are  careful  ne- 
ver to  print  a  man's  name  out  at  length  ;  but,  as 
I  do,  that  of  Mr.  St — le#  ;  so  that,  although  every 
body  alive  knows  whom  I  mean,  the  plaintiff  can 
have  no  redress  in  any  court  of  justicfe.  Second- 
ly* ty  Pitting  cases ;  thirdly,  by  insinuations ; 
fourthly,  by  celebrating  the  actions  of  others,  who 
acted  directly  contrary  to  the  persons  we  would 
reflect  on  ;  fifthly,  by  nicknames,  either  com- 
monly known  or  stamped  fot  the  purpose,  which 
every  body  can  tell  how  to  apply.  Without  go- 
ing on  farther,  it  will  be  enough  to  inform  you, 
that  by  some  of  the  ways  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, Mr.  Steele  gives  you  to  understand,  that  the 
queen's  honour  is  blasted  by  the  actions  of  her  • 
present  ministers ;  that  "  her  prerogative  is  dis- 
graced by  creating  a  dozen  peers,  who,  by  their 
votes,  fumed  a  point  upon  which  you  all  depend- 
ed ;  that  these  ministers  made  the  queen  lay  down 
her  conquering  arms,  and  deliver  herself  up  to  be 
vanquished  ;  that  they  made  her  majesty  betray 
her  allies,  by  ordering  her  army  to  face  about, 
and  leave  them  in  the  moment  of  distress  :  that 
the  present  ministers  are  men  of  poor  and  narrow 
conceptions,  self-interested,  and  without  benevo- 
lence to  mankind,  and  were  brought  into  her 
majesty's  favour  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  :  and 
only  think  what  they  may  do,  not  what  they 
ought  to  do,"  p.  43.     Thi^is  the  character  given 

*  Thus,  jn  the  first  edition,  the  name  was  constantly  con* 
tnctedi     N. 
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by  Mr.  Steele  of  those  persons  whom  her  majiestjr 
has  thought  fit  to  place  in  the  highest  stations  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  trust  with  the  management 
of  her  most  weighty  affairs:  and  this  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  cries  out,  "  Where  is  honour  ?  where, 
is  government  ?  where  is  prerogative  ?"  p.  40 ;  be 
cause  the  Examiner  has  sometimes  dealt  freely 
with  those  whom  the  queen  has  thought  fit  to  dis- 
card, and  the  parliament  to  censure. 

But  Mr..  Steele  thinks  it  highly  dangerous  to 
the  prince,  "  that  any  man  should  be  hindered 
from  offering  his  thoughts  upon  publick^affairs  ;" 
and  resolves  to  do  it,  "  though  with  the  loss  of 
her  majesty's  favour,",  p.  45.  If  a  clergyman  of- 
fers to  preach  obedience  to  the ,  higher  powers, 
and  proves  it  by  Scripture;  Mr.  Steele  and  his 
fraternity  immediately  cry  out,  "  What  have  par- 
sons to  do  with  politicks?"  I  ask,  What  shadow 
of  a  pretence  has  he  to  offer  his  crude  thoughts 
in  matters  of  state?  to  print  and  publish Iheirt  ? 
"to  lay  them  before  the  queen  and  ministry  ? ' 
and  to  reprove  both  for  maladministration  ?  How 
did  he  acquire  these  abilities  of  directing  in  the 
councils  of  princes  ?  Was  it  from  publishing  Tat- 
lers  and  Spectators,  and  writing  now  and  then  a 
Guardian  ?  was  it  from  his  being  a  soldier,  alche- 
mist*, gazetteer,  commissioner  of  stamped  pa- 
pers, or  gentleman  usher?    No;  but  he  insists  it 

*  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  one  of  the  last  eminent  men  who 
entertained  hopes  of  being  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Philo- 
sopher's stone.  His  laboratory  (as  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
late  George  Stevens,  esq.)  was  at  Poplar,  a  village  near  London ; 
and  is  now  converted  into  a  garden-house.     N. 
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is  every  man's  right  to  find  fault  with  the  admini- 
stration in  print,  whenever  they  please  :  and  there- 
fore you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  as  many  of  your  bre- 
thren in  the  borough  as  can  write  and  read,  may 
publish  pamphlets,  and  "  lay  them  before  the 
queen  and  ministry,"  to  show  your  utter  dislike 
of  all  their  proceedings  :  and  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause you  can  certainly  see  and  apprehend,  with 
your  own  eyes  and  understanding,  those  dangers 
which  the  ministers  do  not." 

One  thing  I  am  extremely  concerned   about, 
that  Mr.  Steele  resolves,  as  he  tells  you,  p.  46, 
when  he  comes  into  the  house,  "  to  follow  no 
leaders,  but  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience."     He  must,  at  that  rate,    be  a  very 
useless  member  to  his  party,  unless  bis  conscience 
be  already  cut  out  and  shaped  for  their  service, 
which  I  am  ready  to  believe  it  is,  if  I  may  have 
leave  to  judge  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life. 
I  would  only  have  his  friends  be  cautious,  not  to 
reward  him  too  liberally :  for,  as  it  was  said  of 
Cranmer,  "  Do  the  archbishop  an  ill  turn,  and 
he  is  your  friend  for  ever."     So  I  do  affirm  of 
your  member,  "  Do.  Mr.  Steele  a  good  turn,  and 
he  is  your  enemy  for  ever." 

I  had  like  to  let  slip  a  very  trivial  matter  which 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  done.  In  reading 
this  pamphlet,  I  observed  several  mistakes,  but 
knew  not  whether  to  impute  them  to  the  author 
or  printer ;  till,  turning  to  the  end,  I  found  there 
was  only  one  erratum,  thus  set  down,  "  Pag. 
45,  line  28,  for  admonition  read  advertisement.'9 
This  (to  imitate  Mr.  Steele's  propriety  of  speech) 
is  a  very  old  practice  among  new  writers,  to  make 
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a  wilful  mistake,  and  then  put  it  down  as  an  er- 
ratum. The  word  is  brought  in  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  convince  all  the  world  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  ingratitude,  by  reflecting  on  the  queen 
when  he  was  actually  under  salary,  as  the  Exa- 
miner affirms ;  he  assures  you,  he  "  had  resigned 
and  devested  himself  of  all,  before  he  would  pre- 
sume to  write  any  thing  which  was  so  apparently 
an  admonition*  to  those  employed  in  her  ma- 
jesty's service."  In  case  the  Examiner  should 
find  fault  with  this  word,  he  might  appeal  to  the 
erratum ;  and  having  formerly  been  gazetteer, 
he  conceived  he  might  very  safely  venture  to  ad- 
vertise. 

You  are  to  understand,  Mr.  Bailiff,  that  in  the 
great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.  there  was 
a  distinction  found  out  between  the  personal  and 
political  capacity  of  the  prince ;  by  the  help  of 
which,    those  rebels  professed  to   fight  for  the 
king,    while   the   great   guns   were   discharging 
against  Charles  Stuart.     After  the  same  manner, 
Mr.  Steele  distinguishes  between  the  personal  and 
political  prerogative.     He  does  not  care  to  trust 
this  jewel  "  to  the  will,  and  pleasure,  and  passion, 
of  her  majesty,"  p.  48;     If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the   crown  jewels   cannot   be   alienated   by  the 
prince;  but  I  always  thought  the  prince  could 
Xvear  them  during  his  reign,  else  they  had  as  good 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  subject;  so,  I  conceive, 
her  majesty  may  and  ought  to  wear  the  preroga- 
tive ;  that  it  is  hers  during  life;  and  she  ought  to 

be  so  much  the  more  careful,  neither  to  soil  nor 

i 

■    \ 

*  Mr.  Steele  altered  this  word  in  his  second  edition.     N. 

vox.  v.  l  '    £\m\u\sJst 
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diminish  it,  fot  that  very  reason,  because  it  is  by 
law  unalienable.  But  what  must  we  do  with  this 
prerogative,  according  to  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Steele  ?  It  must  not  be  trusted  with  the  queen, 
because  Providence  has  given  her  will,  pleasure, 
and  passion.  Her  ministers  must  not  act  by  the 
authority  of  it;  for  then  Mr.  Steele  will  cry  out, 
"  What  ?  Are  majesty  and  ministry  consolidated? 
and  must  there  be  no  distinction  between  the  one 
and  the  other  ?"  p.  46.  He  tells  you,  p.  48, 
"The  prerogative  attends  the  crown  ;"  and  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  must  lie  in  the  Tower,  to  be 
shown  for  twelvepence ;  but  never  produced,  ex- 
cept at  a  coronation,  or  passing  an  act.  "  Well, 
but,"  says  he,  "a  whole  ministry  maybe  im- 
peached and  condemned  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, without  the  prince's  suffering  by  it."  And 
what  follows  ?  Why,  therefore,  a  single  burgess 
of  Stockbridge  before  he  gets  into  the  house,  may 
at  any  time  revile  a  whole  ministry  in  print,  be- 
fore he  knows  whether  they  are  guilty  of  any  one 
neglect  of  duty,  or  breach  of  trust ! 

I  am  willing  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Steele  in  one 
particular;  which  perhaps  may  give  you  some 
diversion.  He  is  taxed,  by  the  Examiner  and 
others,  for  an  insolent  expression,  that  the  Bri- 
tish  nation  expects  the  immediate  demolition  of 
Dunkirk.  J3e  says,  the  word  expect  was  meant 
to  the  ministry,  and  not  to  the  queen;  "but 
that,  however,  for  argument  sake,  he  will  sup- 
pose those  words  were  addressed  immediately  to 
the  queen."  Let  me  then  likewise,  for  argument 
sake,  suppose  a  very  ridiculous  thing,  that  Mr. 
Steele  were  atdmitted  to  her  majesty's  sacred  per- 
son. 
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son,  to  tell  his  own  story,  with  his  lettfer  to  you, 
Mr.  Bailiff  in  his  hand,  to  have  recourse  to  upon 
occasion.  I  think  his  speech  must  be  in  these 
terms : 

% 

"  MADAM, 

"I,  Richard  Steele,  publisher  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator,  late  gazetteer,  commissioner  of  stamped 
papers,  and  pensioner  to  your  majesty,  now  bur- 
gess elect  of  Stockbridge,  *lo  see  and  apprehend, 
with  my  own  eyes  and  understanding,  the  immi- 
nent danger  that  attends  the  delay  of  the  demo- 
lition of  Dunkirk;  which  I  believe  your  ministers, 
whose  greater  concern  it  is,  do  not:  for,  ma- 
dam, the  thing  is  not  done;  my  lord  treasurer  ' 
and  lord  Bolingbroke,  my  fellow  subjects,  under 
whose  immediate  direction  it  is,  are  careless,  and 
overlook  it,  or  something  worse;  I  mean,  they 
design  to  sell  it  to  France,  or  make  use  of  it  to 
bring  in  the  pretender.  This  is  clear,  from  their 
suffering  Mr.  Tugghe's  memorial  to  be  published 
without  punishing  the  printer.  Your  majesty 
has  told  us,  that  the  equivalent  for  Dunkirk  is 
already  in  the  French  king's  hands ;  therefore-all 
obstacles  are  removed  on  the  part  of  France : 
and  I,  though  a  mean  fellow,  give  your  majesty 
to  understand,  in  the  best  methods  I  can  take, 
and  from  the  sincerity  of  my  grateful  heart,  that, 
the  British  nation  expects  the  immediate  demo- 
lition of  Dunkirk ;  as  you  hope  to  preserve 
your  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  and  the  safe- 
ty and  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  your 
charge." 

I  have  contracted  such  a  habit  of  treating  prin- 
ces familiarly,  by  reading  the  pamphlets  of  Mx% 

*  2  Sto^te 
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Steele  and  his  fellows,  that  I  am  tempted  to  sup* 
pose  her  majesty's  answer  to  this  speech  might  be 
as  follows :  * 

"  Mr.  Richard  Steele,  late  gazetteer,  &c. 
"I  do  not  conceive  that  any  of  your  titles  em- 
power you  to  be  my  director,  or  to  report  to  me 
the  expectations  of  my  people.      I  know  their 
expectations  better  than  you  ;  they  love  me,  and 
will  trust  me.     My  ministers  were  of  my  own 
free  choice  ;  I  have  found   them  wise  artd  faith- 
ful;    and  whoever   calls  them  fools  or  knaves, 
designs   indirectly  an  affront  to  myself.     I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  demolish  Dunkirk,   but 
to  the  most  christian    king;  if  you   come  here 
as  an  orator  from  that  prince  to  demand  it  in  his 
name,    where    are    your  powers  ?    If  not,    let  it 
suffice  you   to    know,    that  I  have  my  reasons 
for  deferring  it;  and  that  the  clamours  of  a  fac- 
tion shall  not  be  a  rule,  by  which  I  or  my  servants 
are  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Steele  tells  you,  "  his  adversaries  are  so 
unjust,  they  will  uct  take  the  least  notice  of 
what  led  him  into  the  Necessity  of  writing  his 
letter  to  the  Guardian."  And  how  is  it  possible, 
any  mortal  /rhould  know  all  his  necessities  ?  Who 
.  can  guess,  whether  this  necessity  were  imposed 
on  him  by  his  superiors,  or  by  the  itch  of  party, 
or  by  the  mere  want  of  other  matter  to  furnish 
put  a  Ginirdian?  - 

« 

.But  Mr.  Steele  'has  had  a  liberal  education, 
and  knows  the  world  as  well  as  the  ministry  does, 
and  will  therefore  speak  on,  whether  he  offcndi 
them  or,  no,  and  though  their  clothes  be  ever  so 
iiew ;  when  he  thinks  his  queen  apd  country  b 

..    .         '  (or> 
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(or,  as  a   grammarian  would  express  it,  are)  ill— - 
treated,"  p.  50. 

-  It  would  be  good  to  hear  Mr.  Steele  explain 
himself  upon  this  phrase  of  "  knowing  the  world  ;*  A 
because  it  is  a  science  which  maintains  abundance 
of  pretenders.      Every    idle  young  rake,    who 
understands  how  to  pick  up  a  wench,  or  bilk  a 
hackney  coachman,  or  can  call  the  players  by 
their  names,  and  is  acquainted  with  five  or  six 
faces  in  the  chocolate-house,  will  needs  pass  for 
a  man  that  "  knows  the  world."    In  the  like  man- 
ner Mr.  Steele,  who,  from  some  few  sprinklings 
of  rudi  mental  literature,  proceeded  a  gentleman 
of  the  horse  guards,  thence  by  several  degrees 
to  be  an  ensign  and  an  alchemist,  where  he^vas 
wholly   conversant  with  the  lower  part  of  man- 
kind,   thinks  he  "  knows  the  world "  as  well  as 
the  prime  minister;  and,  upon  the  strength  or 
that  knowledge,  will  needs  direct  her  majesty  in 
the  weightiest  matters  of  government. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bailiff,  give  me  leave  to  inform 
you  that  this  long  tetter  of  Mr.  Steele,  filled  with 
quotations  and  a  clutter  about  Dunkirk,  was 
.  wholly  written  for  the  sake  of  the  six  last  pages, 
taken  up  in  vindicating  himself  direttlv,  and 
vilifying  the  queen  and  ministry  by  innuendoes. 
He  apprehends,  that  "  some  representations  have 
been  given  of  him  in  your  town,,  as,  that  a  man 
"  of  so  small  a  fortune  as  he,  must  have  secret 
views  or  supports,  which  could  move  him  to 
leave  his  employments,  &c."  p,  56.  He  answers, 
by  owning  u  he  has  indeed  very  particular  views  ; 
for  he  is  animated  in  his  conduct  by  justice  and 
truth,  arid  benevolence  to  mankind,"  p.  57.     He 

has 
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has  given  up  his  employments,  because  "  he  values 
no  advantages  above  the  conveniences  of  life,  but 
as  they  tend  to  the  service  of  the  publick."  It 
seems,  he  .could  not  "  serve  the  publick"  as  a  pen- 
sioner, or  commissioner  of  stamped  paper;  and 
therefore  gave  them  up,  to  sit  in  parliament,  "  out 
of  charity  to  his  country,  and  to  contend  for 
liberty/'  p.  58.  He  has  transcribed  the  common, 
}  places  of  some  canting  moralist  de  contemptu  mutt" 
di9  etjuga  seculi;  and  would  put  them  upon  you 
as  rules  derived  from  his  own  practice. 

Here  is  a  most  miraculous  and  sudden  reforma- 
tion, which  I  believe  can  hardly  be  matched  in  his- 
tory, or  legend.  And  Mr.  Steele,  not  unaware  how 
slow  the.  wor^d  was  of  belief,,  has  thought  fit  to 
anticipate  all  objection  ;  he  foresees  that  "prosti- 
tuted pens  will  entertain  a  pretender  to  such  re- 
formations with  a  recital  of  his  own  faults  and 
infirmities  ;  but  he  is  prepared  for  such'usage,  and 
gives  himself  up  to  all  nameless  authors,  to  be 
treated  as  they  please,"  p.  59. 

It  is  certain,  Mr,  Bailiff,  that  no  man  breathing 
can  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  such  a  sublime  pitch 
of  virtue,  as  Mr.  Steele,  without  some  tendency 
in  the  world  to  suspend  at  least  their  belief  of  the 
fact,  till  time  and  observation  shall  determine. 
But,  I  hope,  few  writers  will  be  so  prostitute  as  to 
trouble  themselves  with  "  the  faults  and  infirmi- 
ties" of  Mr.  Steele's  past  life,  with  what  he  some- 
where else  calls  "  the  sins  of  his  youth  *,"  and  in 
one  of  his  late  papers,  confesses  to  have  been  nu- 
merous enough.     A  shifting  scambling  scene  of 

*  See  the  Guardian,  No.  53. 

^outh, 
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youth,  attended  with  poverty  and  ill  company, 
may  put  a  man  of  no  ill  inclinations  upon  many 
extravagancies,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  left  off, 
are  easily  pardoned   and  forgotten.      Besides,  I 
think,  popish  writers  tell  us,  that  the  greatest  sin* 
ners  make  the  greatest  saints  ;  but  so  very  quick 
a  sanctification,  and  carried  to  so  prodigious  a 
height,  will  be  apt  to  rouse  the  suspicion  of  infi- 
dels, especially  when  they  consider  that  this  pre* 
tence  of  his  to  so  romantick  a  virtue,    is  only 
advanced  by  way  of  solution   to   that  difficult 
problem,    "  Why  he  has  given  up  his  employ- 
ments ?"    And  according  to  the  new  philosophy, 
they  will  endeavour  to  solve  it  by  some  easier  and 
shorter  way.     For  example,  the  question  is  put* 
Why  Mr.\Steele  gives  up  his  employment  and  pen- 
sion at  this  juncture  ?  I  must  here  repeat,  with 
some  enlargement,  what  I  said  before  on  this  head. 
These  unbelieving  gentlemen  will  answer, 

First,  That  a  new  commission  was  every  day 
expected  for  the  stamped  paper,  and  he  knew  his 
name  would  be  left  out ;  and  therefore  his  resig- 
nation would  be  an  appearance  of  virtue  cheaply 
bought. 

Secondly,  He  dreaded  the  violence  of  creditors, 
against  which  his  employments  were  no  manner  of 
security. 

Thirdly,  Beiug  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  he 
has  some  foresight  of  a  change,  from  the  usual  age 
of  a  ministry,  which  is  now  almost  expired  ;  from 
the  little  misunderstandings  that  have  been  re- 
ported sometimes  to  happen  among  the  men  in 
power ;  from  the  bill  of  commerce  being  rejected, 
and  from  some  horrible  expectations,  wherewith 
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his  party  have  been  deceiving  themselves  and  their 
friends  abroad  for  about  two  years  past. 

Fourthly,  He  hopes  to  come  into  all  the  perqui- 
sites of  his  predecessor  Ridpath,  and  be  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  his  faction,,  where  every  thing  is 
printed  by  subscription,  which  will  amply  make 
up  the  loss  of  his  place.. , 

But  it  may  be  still  demanded,  why  he  affects 
those  exalted  strains  of  piety  and  resignation  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  with  great  probability,  that  he  has 
resumed  his  old  pursuits  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  toward  which  it  is  held  by  all  adepts  for  a 
most  essential  ingredient,  that  a  inan  must  seek  it 
merely  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  without  the  least 
desire  "of  being  rich. 

Mr.  Steele  is  angry,  p.  60,  that  some  of  our 
friends  have  been  reflected  on  in  a  pamphlet,  be- 
cause they  left  us  in  a  point  of  the  greatest  con- 
►sequence ;  and  upon  that  account,  he  runs  into 
their  panegyrick,  against  his  conscience,  and  the 
interest  of  his  cause,  without  considering  that 
those  gentlefmen  have  reverted  to  us  again.  The 
case  is  thus :  he  never  would  have  praised  them  if 
they  had  remained  firm,  nor  should  we  have  railed 
at  them.  The  one  is  full  as  honest,  and  as  natu- 
ral, as  the  other.  However,  Mr.  Steele  hopes  (I 
beg  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  to  observe  the  consequence) 
that  notwithstanding  this  pamphlet's  reflecting  on 
some  tories  who  opposed  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
"  the  ministry  will  see  Dunkirk  effectually  demor 
lished." 

Mr.  Steele  says  something  in  commendation  of 

the  queen ;  but  stops  short,  and  tells  you,  (if  I 

fake  his  meaning  right)  "  that  he  shall  leave  what 

'  -     M 
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he  has  to  say  on  this  topick,  till  he  and  her  majesty 
are  both  dead,"  p.  6l.  Thus,  he  defers  his  praises, 
as  he  does  his  debts,  after  the  manner  of  the 
druids,  to  be  paid  in  another  world.  If  I  have  ill 
interpreted  him,  k  is  his  oWn  fault,  for  studying 
cadence  instead  of  propriety,  and  filling  up  niches 
with  wotd*  before  he  has  adjusted  his  conceptions 
to  them.  One  part  of  the  queen's  character  is 
this,  "  that  all  the  hours  of  her  lifp  are  divided 
between  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  taking 
minutes  of  the  sublime  affairs  of  her  government." 
Now,  if  the  business  of  Dunkirk  be  one  of  the 
"  sublime  affairs  of  her  majesty's  government," 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  at  ease;  or  else  she  "  takes 
her  minutes"  to  little  purpose.  No,  says  Mr; 
Steele,  the  queen  is  a  lady ;  and  unless  a  prince 
will  now  and  then  get  drunk  with  his  ministers, 
"  he  cannot  learn  their  interests  or  humours," 
p.  61;  but,  this  being  by  no  means  proper  for  a 
lady,  she  can  know  nothing  but  what  they  think 
fit  to  tell  her  when  they  are  sober.  And  therefore 
?•'  all  the  felloW  subjects"  of  these  ministers  must 
watch  their  motions,  and  "  be  very  solicitous  for 
what  passes  beyond  the  ordinary  rules  of  govern- 
ment ;"  ibid,  for  while  we  are  foolishly  "  rely- 
ing upon  her  majesty's  virtues,"  these  ministers  are 
'f  taking  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  power 
of  France." 

There  is  a  very  gopd  maxim,  I  think  it  is  nei- 
ther whig  nor  tory,  u  that  the  prince  can  do  no 
wrong ;"  which,  I  doubt,  is  often  applied  to  very 
ill  purposes.  A  monarch  of  Britain  is  pleased  to 
create  a  dozen  peers,  and  to  make  a  peace ;  both 
these  actions  are  (for  instance)  within  the  undjs- 
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v  puted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  are  to  bt 
reputed,  and  submitted  to,  as  the  actions' of  the 
prince :  but,  as  a  king  of  England  is  supposed  to 
be  guided,  in  matters  of  such  importance,  by  the 
advice  of  those  he  employs  in  his  councils ;  when- 
ever a  parliament  thinks  fit  to  complain  of  such 
proceedings,  as  a  publick  grievance,   then  this 
maxim  takes  place,  that  the  prince  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  the  advisers  are  called  to  account. 
But  shall  this  empower  such  an  individual  as  Mr. 
Steele,  in  his  tatling  or  pamphleteering  capacity, 
to  fix  "  the  ordinary  rules  of  government/'  or  to 
affirm  that  her  ministers,  upon  the  security  of  her 
majesty's  goodness,  are  labouring  for  the  gran* 
deur  of  France  ?  What  ordinary  rule  of  govern-* 
mcnt  is  transgressed  by  the  queen's  delaying  thd 
demolition   of  Dunkirk  ?    or   what    addition    is 
thereby  made  to  the  grandeur  of  France  ?     Every 
tailor  in  your  corporation  is  as  much  a  fellow-sub- 
ject as  Mr.  Steele :  and  do  you  think,  in  your 
conscience,  that  every  tailor  of  Stockbridge  is  fit 
to  direct  her  majesty  and  her  ministers  in  "  the 
sublime  affairs  of  her  government  ?" 

But  he  persists  in  it,  "  that  it  is  no  manner  of 
diminution  of  the  wisdom  of  a  prince,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  act  by  the  information  of  others. "  The 
sense  is  admirable;  aad  the  interpretation  is  this,1 
that  what  a  man  is  forced  to  "  is  i\o  diminution 
of  liis  wisdom."  But,  if  he  would  conclude;  from 
this  sage  maxim,  that,  because  a  prince  "afctsbyt 
the  information  of  others,"  therefore  those  action* 
may  lawfully  be  traduced  in  print  by  every  fellow 
.  subject ;  I  hope  there  is  no  man  in  England  so 
much  a  whig  as  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Steele  concludes  his  letter  to  you,  with  a 
story  about  king  William  and  his  French  dog- 
keeper,  "  who  gave  that  prince  a  gun  loaden  only 
with  powder,  and  then  pretended  to  wonder 
how  his  majesty  could  miss  his  aim:  which  was 
no  argument  against  the  king's  reputation  for 
shooting  very  finely. "  This  he  would  have  you 
apply,  by  allowing  her.  majesty  to  be  a  wise  prince, 
but  deceived  by  wicked  counsellors,  who  are  in 
the;  interest  of  France,  Her  majesty's  aim  was 
peace;  which,  I  think,  she  has  n6t'ftn4sed;  and 
God  be  thanked,  she  has  go  tit,  without  ftey  mdre 
expense,  either .. of  shot:  or  powder. ;  Her  dog- 
keepers,  for.  some  years  past,  had  directed  her 
gun  against  her  friends,  and  at  last  loaded'  it  so 
deep,  that  it  was  iu  danger  to  burst  in  her  bands. 

You  may  please  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Steele 
calls  this  dogkeeper  a  minister ;  which,  with  hum- 
ble submission,  is  a  gross  impropriety  of  speech. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  it  pro* 
perly  signifies  a  servant ;  but  in  English  is  never 
made  use  of  otherwis.e  than  to  denominate  those 
who  are  employed  ir*  the  service  of  church  of 
state :  so  that  the  appellation,  as  he  directs  it,  ii 
no  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be  for  you,  Mr.  Bai- 
liff, to  send  your  apprentice  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and 
give  him  the  title  of  your  envoy ;  to  call  a  petty 
constable  a  magistrate,  or  the  common  hangman 
a  minister  of  justice.  I  confess  when  I  was 
choqued*  at  this  word  in  reading  the  paragraph, 

*  This  expressive  word,  from  the  French  choquer^  has  not  yet 
found  admission  in  the  best  of  our  English  dictionaries  :  nor  do 
1  any  of  Dr.  Johnson's  definitions  of  the  common  vefb  choke  come 
up  to  the  idea  in  which  choqued  is  used  above.    N. 
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a  gentleman  offered  his  conjecture,  that  it  might 
possibly  be  intended  for  a  reflection,  or  jest:  but, 
if  th^re  be  any  thing  farther  in  it  than  a  want  of 
understanding  our  language,  I  take  it  to  be  ofily 
4  refinement  upon  the  old  levelling  principle  of 
the  whigs.  Thus,  iu  their  opinion,  a  dogkeeper 
is  as  much  a  minister:  as  any  secretary  of  state : 
and  ;  thus  Mr.  Steele  and  my  lord  treasurer  are 
bpth  fellow  subjects.  I  donfess,  I  have  known 
$ome  ministers,  whose  birth,  of 'qualities,  or  both, 
weresfoch,  thatnothing  but  tlte  capriciousness  of 
fortune  .and^tho/iniquity  of  the  times,  could  ever 
have  rifled  theftx  abqv^  the*  station  of  dogkeep- 
^rs[;  m$  Xq.  whose  administration  I  should  be  loth 
$p  efltity$$  a  dog  I  had  any  value  for  ;  because,  by 
the  'r^ki  of  proportion,  they  who  treated  their 
p^nce  Hke  a.slkve,  would  have  used  their  fellow 
subjects  ;like  dogs  ;;  and  yet  how  they  would  treat 
&,dog,  I  can  find  no  similitude  to  express  :  yet,  I 
well  remember,  they  maintained  a  large  number, 
whom  they  taught  to  fawn  upon  themselves,  and 
,bark  at  their  mistress.  However,  while  they 
were  in  service,  I  .wish  they  had  only  kept  her 
majesty's  dogs,  and  not  been  trusted  with  her 
guns.  And  thus  much  by  way  of  comment  upon 
this  worthy  story  of  king  William  and  his  dog- 
keeper. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Bailiff,  explained  to  you  all 
the  difficult  parts  in  Mr.  Steele's  letter.  As  for 
the  importance  ofvDunkirk,  and  when  it  shall  be 
demolished,  or  whether  it  shall  be  demolished  or 
not;  neither  he,  nor  you,  nor  I,  have  any  thing 
to  da  in  the  matter.  Let  us  all  say  what  we 
please,  her  majesty  will  think  herself  the  best 

judge, 
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judge,  and  her  ministers  the  best  advisers  :  nei- 
ther has  Mr,  Steele  pretended  to  prove,  that  any 
law,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  statute  or  common,  is 
broken,  by  keeping  Dunkirk  undemolished,  so 
long  as  the  queen  shall  think  it  best  for  the  ser- 
vice of  herself  and  her  kingdoms  ;  and  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible,  that  there  may  be  some 
few  reasons  of  state,  which  have  not  been  ye( 
communicated  to  Mr.  Steele.  I  am,  with  respect 
to  the  borough  and  yourself,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and 

most  obedient  servant,  &c. 
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The  Original  Characters  are  printed  in  Roman; 
Swift's  Remarks  in  Italkks. 


%*  These  characters,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  John  Macky, 
(but  written  by  Mr.  Davis,  an  officer  in  the  Custom*)  were  an- 
nexed to  "  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Services  of  John  Macky,  esq. 
during  the  reigns  of  king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  king  George  I." 
printed  in  1739,  from  a  MS.  said  to  be  attested  by  his  son,  Spring 
Macky,  esq. 

Dr.  Swift's  notes  are  transcribed  from  a  copy  formerly  belong- 
ing, to  John  Putland,  esq.  a  near  relation  to  the  Dean,  who  took 
them  from  Swift's  own  handwriting.  This  volume  atterward 
came  into  the  possession  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Thomas  Astle,  esq.  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
pubiick  are  indebted  for  some  very  accurate  and  curious  publi- 
cations, and  whose  valuable  collections  are  rendered  infinitely 
more  so  by  that  obliging  readiness  with  which  he  communicates 
them  at  all  times,  when  they  are  likely  to  promote  the  success  of 
any  literary  undertaking.     N. 
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DtTKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

XX  TALL  handsome  man  for  his  age,  with  a  very 

obliging  address,    of  a   wonderful  presence   of 

mind,  so  as  hardly  ever  to  be  discomposed;  of  a 

very  clear  head,  and  sound  judgment;  very  bold, 

never  daunted  for  want  of  success ;  every  way 

capable  of  being  a  great  man,  if  the  great  success 

of  his  arms,    and  the  heaps  of  favours  thrown 

upon   him    by  his   sovereign,    do  not  raise  his 

thoughts  above  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  con- 
sequently draw  upon  him  the  envy  of  the  people 

of  England.     He  is  turned  of  50  years  of  age* 

detestably  covetous. 

DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 

With  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  mart,  except 
tiliat  of  a  statesman,  hating  business.  He  is  about 
«4*0  years  of  age.     Fairly  enough  writ. 

DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Never  was  a  greater  mixture  of  honour,  virtue 
'Xjnone],  and  good  sense,  in  any  one  person,  than 
him  :  a  great  man,  attended  with  a  sweetness 
f  behaviour,  and  easiness  of  conversation,  which 
^harms  all  who  come  near  him ;  nothing  °^  ^^ 

YOJL.  Y.  M  at\$Ttfa* 
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stiffness  of  a  statesman,  yet  the  capacity  and 
knowledge  of  a  piercing  wit.  He  speaks  French 
and  Italian  as  well  as  his  native  language :  and 
although  but  one  eye,  yet  he  has  a  most  charm- 
ing countenance,  and  is  the  most  generally  be* 
f  loved  by  the  ladies  of  any  gentleman  in  his  time. 
He  is  turned  of  40  years  old. 

DUKE  OF  SOMERSET 

Is  of  a  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  a  very 
black  complexion,  a  lover  of  musick  and  poetry; 
of  good  judgment  [not  a  grain  :  hardly  common 
sense}  ;  but,  by  reason  of  a  great  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  wants  expression.  He  is  about  42  years 
old 

DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

Ha*  been  the  finest  and  handsomest  gentleman- 
of  his  time ;  loves  the  ladies,  and  plays ;  keeps  a 
noble  house,  and  equipage;  is  tall,  well  made, 
and  of  a  princely  behaviour.  Of  nice  honour  in 
every  thing,  but  the  paying  his  tradesmen.  Past 
60  years  old.     A  very  poor  understanding. 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

He  is  a  nobleman  of  learning,  and  good  natu- 
ral parts^  but  of  no  principles.  Violent  fo^  the 
high  church,  yet  seldom  goes  to  it.  Very  proud, 
insolent,  and  covetous  ;  and  takes  all  advantages. 
This  character  is  the  truest  of  any. 

EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

He  has  the  exterior  air  of  business ;  and  appli- 
cation enough  *o  make  him  very  capable.      In 
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his  habit  and  manners  very  formal ;  a  tall,  thin, 
very  black  man,  like  a  Spaniard  or  Jew;  about 
50  y£ars  old.  He  fell  in  with  the  whigs,  was  an 
endless  talker. 

EARL  OF  ROMNEY. 

He  was  the  great, wheel  on  which  the  revolution 
rolled.  He  had  not  a  wheel  to  turn  a  mouse.  Of 
great  honour  and  honesty,  with  a  moderate  ca- 
pacity.    None  at  all. 

«>» 

DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

He  has  one  only  daughter,  who  will  be  the 
richest  heiress  in  Europe.     Noxv  countess  of  Ox* 
ford  ;  cheated  by  her  father. 

DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

He  is  a  gentleman  good  natured  to  a  fault; 
very  well  bred,  and  has  many  valuable  things  in 
him;  is  an  enemy  to  business,  very  credulous, 
well  shaped,  black  complexion,  much  like  king 
Charles  ;  not  30  years  old.    A  shallow  coxcomb. 

DUKE  OF  BOLTON. 

Does  not  make  any  figure  ajfc  court.  Nor  any 
Cohere  else.     A  great  booby. 

DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

He  is  a  man  of  honour,  nice  in  paying  hig 
debts  ;  and  living  well  with  his  neighbours  in  the 
country,  does  not  much  care  for  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  of  quality,  or  business.  Is  a  tall, 
black  man,  like  his  father  the  king;  about  40 

m  %  years 
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years  old.     He  was  a  most  worthy  person,  very 
good  na tared,  and  had  very  good  sense. 

DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

Grandson  to  king  Charles  II.  a  very  pretty 
gentleman;  has  been  abroad  in  the  world;  zealous 
for  the  constitution  of  his  country.  A  tall,  black 
man,  about  25  years  old.  Almost  a  slobberer9 
without  one  good  quality. 

SIR  NATHAN  WRIGHTE, 

LORD  KEEPER, 

Is  son  of  a  clergyman* ;  a  good  common  law- 
yer, a  slow  chancellor,  and  no  civilian.  Chance 
more  than  choice  brought  him  the  seals.  Very 
covetous. 

JOHN,  [Ralph,]  DUKE  OF  MONTAGU. 

Since  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  .he 
has  been  created  a  duke,  and  is  near  60  years 
old.     As  arrant  a  knave  as  any  in  his  time. 

MARQUIS  OF  HARTINGTON. 

One  of  the  best  beloved  gentlemen,  by  the 
country  party,  in  England.  A  very  poor  under- 
standing. 

LORD  SOMERS. 

Of  a  creditable  family  ip  the  city  of  Worcester. 
Very  mean  ;  his  father  was  a  noted  rogue.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  best  chancellor  that 


,* 


*  His  father  wap  rector  of  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire.     N. 

ever 
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ever  sat  in  the  chair.  /  allow  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed all  excellent  qualifications  except  virtue; 
he  had  violent  passions,  and  hardly  subdued  them 
by  his  great  prudence. 

LORD  HALIFAX. 

He  is  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  is  the  patron  of  the  muses,  of  very  agree- 
able conversation,  a  short  fair  man,  not  40  years 
old.  His  encouragements  were  only  good  words 
and  good  dinners.  I  never  heard  him  say  one  good 
thing,  or  seem  to  taste  what  was  said  by  another. 

EARL  OF  DORSET. 

One  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  of  great  learning  [small, 
or  none],  extremely  witty,  and  has  been  the  au- 
thor of  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English 
language ;  especially  satire.  The  Maecenas  and 
prince  of  our  English  poets.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
companions  in  the  world,  when  he  likes  his  com- 
pany [not  of  late  years,  but  a  very  dull  one].  He 
is  very  fat,  troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  turned 
of  50  years  old. 

EARL  RIVERS. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  rakes  in  England  in 
his  younger  days ;  but  always  a  lover  of  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country  ;  is  a  gentleman  of  very 
good  sense,  and  very  cunning ;  brave  in  his  per- 
son, a  lover  of  play,  and  understands  it  perfectly 
well ;  has  a  very  good  estate,  and  improves  it 
every  day ;  something  covetous  ;  is  a  tall  hand- 
some man,  and  of  a  very  fair  com\>iex\OTi.    We, 


\ 
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is  turned  of  40  years  old.     An  arrant  knave  m 
common  dealings,  and  very  prostitute. 

EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  subject  in  Eu- 
rope, very  profuse  in  gardening,  birds,  and  house-* 
hold  furniture,  but  mighty  frugal  in  every  thing 
else ;  of  a  very  lofty  mien,  and  yet  not  proud  ; 
of  »o  deep  understanding,  considering  his  expe- 
rience ;  neither  much  beloved  nor  hated  by  any 
sort  of  people,  English  or  Dutch.  He  is  turned 
of  50  years  old.    As  great  a  dunce  as  ever  I  knew. 

EARL  OF  DERBY. 

On  his  brother's  death  he  came  to  the  house  of 
peers,  where  he  never  will  make  any  great  figure, 
the  sword  being  more  his  pri-of^ssion  ;  he  is  a  fair 
complexioned  man,  well  shaped,  taller  than  the 
ordinary  size,  and  a  man  of  honour.  He  is  turned 
of  40  years  old.     As  arrant  a  *####*##*  M  fcs 

brother. 

EARL  OF  PETERBOROW. 

He  affects  popularity ;  and  loves  to  preach  jn 
coffeehouses,  and  publick  places  ;  is  an  open  ene- 
my to  revealed  religion ;  brave  in  his  person ;  has 
a  good  estate ;  does  not  seem  expensive,  yet  al- 
ways in  debt,  and  very  poor.  A  well  shaped 
thin  man,  with  a  very  brisk  look,  near  50  years 
old.     This  character  is  for  the  most  part  true. 

EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

This  gentleman  is  endued  with  a  great  deal  of 

learning, 
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learning,  virtue  [wo],  and  good  sense  [no]  ;  very 
honest,  and  zealous  for  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

EARL  OF  STAMFORD 

Is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Greys,  a  noble 
family  in  England.  He  does  not  want  sense ; 
but,  by  reason  of  a  defect  in  his  speech,  wants 
elocution ;  is  a  very  honest  man  himself,  but  very 
suspicious  of  every  body  that  is  not  of  his  party^ 
for  which  he  is  very~zealous ;  jealous  of  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  who,  he  is  afraid,  may  some  time 
or  other,  influence  our  civil  government.  From 
a  good  estate  he  is  become  very  poor,  and  much 
in  debt ;  he  is  something  above  the  middle  sta- 
ture, and  turned  of  50  years  old.  He  looked  and 
talked  like  a  very  weak  man ;  but  it  was  said  he 
spoke  well  in  council 

EARL  OF  THANET. 

He  is  a  good  country  gentleman,  a  great  as- 
sertor  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  church ;  a  thin,  tall,  black,  redfaced  man, 
turned  of  60  years  old.  Of  great  piety  and  cha- 
rity. 

EARL  OF  SANDWICH. 

Of  very  ordinary  parts  ;  married  the  witty  lord 
Rochester's  daughter,  who  makes  him  very  ex- 
pensive ;  a  tall,  thin,  black  man,  about  35  years 
old.  As  much  a  puppy  as  ever  I  saw,  very  ugly, 
and  a  fop. 

EARL  OF  RANELAGH. 

He  is  a  bold  man,  and  very  happy  in  jests  and 

repartees ; 
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repartees ;  and  has  often  turned  the  humour  of 
the  house  of  commons,  when  they  have  designed 
to  have  been  very  severe.  He  is  very  fat,  black, 
and  turned  of  60  years  old.  The  vainest  old  fool 
I  ever  saw. 

LO$D  LUCAS. 

He  is  every  way  a  plain  man,  yet  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  seem  knowing  and  wise ;  every 
body  pitied  him,  when  the  queen  turned  him  out, 
for  his  seeming  good  nature,  and  real  poverty ; 
he  is  very  fat,  very  expensive,  and  very  poor ; 
turned  of  50  years  old.     A  good  plain  humdrum. 

EARL  OF  WINCHELSEA. 

He  loves  jests  and  puns   [I  never  observed  it], 
and  that  sort   of  low  wit :   is  of  short  stature,  , 
yell  shaped,  with  a  very  handsome  countenance. 
Being  very  poor,   he  complied  too  much  with  the 
party  he  hated. 

LORD  POULET  OF  HINTON. 

He  is  certainly  one  of  the  hopehillest  gentle- 
men in  England  ;  is  very  learned,  virtuous,  and 
a  man  of  honour,  much  esteemed  in  the  country, 
for  his  generous  way  of  living  with  the  gentry, 
and  his  charity  to  the  poorest  sort.  He  makes 
but  a  mean  figure  in  his  person,  is  of  a  middle 
stature,  fair  complexion,  not  handsome,  nor  3Q 
years  old.     This  character  is  fair  enough. 

LORD  TOWNSHEND 

Is  a  gentleman  of  great  learning,  attended  with 
a  sweet  jiisposition ;  a  lover  of  the  constitution 

;  of 
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of  his  country ;  is  beloved  by  every  body  that 
knows  hrm  [I except  one]  ;  and  when  once  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  pub  lick  affairs, 
may  show  himself  a  great  man.  He  is  tall  and 
handsome ;  about  SO  years  old, 

LORD  DARTMOUTH. 

He  sets  up  for  a  critick  in  conversation,  makes 
jests,  and  loves  to  laugh  at  them  ;  takes  a  great 
cjeal  of  pains  in  his  office,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
rising  at  court;  is  a  short  thick  man,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  turned  of  34  years  old.  This  is  fair 
enough  writ ;  but  he  has  little  sincerity. 

LORD  WHARTON. 

One  of  the  completest  gentlemen  in  England  ; 
has  a  very  clear  understanding,  and  manly  ex- 
pression, with, abundance  of  wit.  He  is  brave  in 
his  person,  much  of  a  libertine,  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, fair  complexion,  and  50  years  old..  The 
most  universal  villain  I  ever  knew, 

LORD  MAIION, 

He  is  brave  in  his  persop,  bold  in  his  expres* 
sions,  and  rectifies  as  fast  as  he  can  the  slips  of 
his  youth  by  acts  of  honesty ;  which  he  now  glo- 
ries in  more  than  he  was  formerly  extravagant. 
He  was  little  better  than  a  conceited  talker  in  comr 
party, 

EARL  OF  KENT 

Is  the  first  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Grey.  The  present  gentleman  was  much  esteem- 
ed, yrhen  lord  Rutheu  \  was  always  very  moderate, 

has 
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has  good  sense,  and  a  good  estate ;  which,  with 
his  quality,  must  make  him  always  bear  a  consi- 
derable figure  in  the  nation  ;  he  is  a  handsome 
man,  not  above  40  years  old.  He  seems  a  good, 
naturtdman,  but  of  very  little  consequence. 

EARL  OE  LINDSAY. 

A  fine  gentleman,  has  both  wit  and  learning. 
/  never  observed  a  grain  of  either. 

EARL  OF  ABINGDON. 

A  gentleman  of  fine  parts,  makes  a  good  figure 
in  the  counties  of  Oxfoixl  and  Buckingham  ;  is 
very  high  for  the  monarchy  and  church,  of  a 
black  complexion,  past  40  years  old.  Very  co- 
vetous. 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

He  is  very  subtle  and  cunning,  never  entered 
into  the  measures  of  king  William ;  nor  ever  will, 
in  any  probability,  make  any  great  appearance, 
in  any  other  reign.  He  is  above  60  years  old. 
If  it  be  old  Chesterfield,  I  have  heard  he  it  as  the 
greatest  knave  in  England. 

EARL  OF  BERKELEY. 

A  gentleman  of  learning,  parts,  and  a  lover  of 
the  constitution  of  his  country  ;  a  short  fat  man, 
50  years  old.  Intolerably  lazy  and  indolent,  and 
somewhat  covetous. 

EARL  OF  FEVERSHAM. 

A  third  son  of  the  family  of  Dura$  in  France ; 
he  came  over  ^ith  one  of  the  duke  of  York's  fa- 
mily ; 
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mil v  ;  ka  middle- statured  brown  man,  turned  o|f 
£0  years  old.     /fe  o>4*  a  very  dull  old  fellow. 

EARL  OF  GRANTHAM. 

He  is  a  very  pretty  gentleman,  fair  complex- 
ioned,  and  past  30  years  old.  And  good  for 
nothing. 

LORD  DE  LA  WARR, 

A  free  jolly  gentleman,  turned  of  40  years  old. 
Of  very  little  sense ;  but  formal,  and  well  stocked 
with  the  low  kind  of  lowest  politicks. 

LORD  LEXINGTON. 

He  if  of  good  understanding,  and  very  capable 
to  be  in  the  ministry  ;  a  wellbred  gentleman,  and 
an  agreeable  companion ;  handsome,  of  a  brown 
complexion ;  40  years  old.  A  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  understanding. 

LORD  GREY  OF  WERK. 

'  A  sweet  disposed  gentleman ;  he  joined  king 

William  at  the  revolution,  and  is  a  zealous  dssertor 

of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;   a  thin^    brown, 

handsome  man,  middle  stature,  turned  of  40  years 

.  old.     Had  very  little  in  him. 

LORD  CHANDOS; 

Was  warm  against  king  William's  reign,  and 
does  not  make  apy  great  figure  in  this;  but  his 
son  Mr.  Bridges  *  does ;  being  a  member  of  the 

*  Afterward  duke  of  Chandos.    N.  \ 

house 
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house  of  commons,  one  of  the  counsellors  to  the 
prince,  and  a  wry  worthy  gentleman.  But  a 
great  compile?'  ivith  every  court. 

LORD  GUILDFORD 

-  Is  son  to  the  lord  keeper  North,  has  been  abroad, 
does  not  w&ut  sense,  nor  application  to  business, 
and  his  genius  leads  him  that  way.  He  is  fat,  fair, 
of  middle  stature,  and  past  30  years  old.  A 
mighty  silly  Jellow. 

LORD  GRIFFIN, 

Having  followed  king  James's  fortunes,  is  now 
in  France.  He  was  always  a  great  sportsman,  and 
brave  ;  a  good  companion,  turned  of  60  years  old. 
His  son  was  a  plain  drunken  fellow. 

LORD  CHOLMONDELEY. 

This  lord  is  a  great  lover  of  country  sports ;  is 
handsome  in  his  person,  and  turned  of  40  years 
old.     Good  for  nothing,  as  far  as  ever  I  knew. 

LORD  BUTLER  OF  WESTON. 

Earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland,  and  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond ;  of  very  good  sense,  though 
seldom  shows  it^  Of  a  fair  complexion,  middle 
stature,  toward  40  years  old.  This  is  right ;  but 
he  is  the  most  negligent  of  his  own  affairs. 

MR.  MANSEL. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  good  deal  of  wit  and 
I  good  nature ;  a  lover  of  the  ladies,  and  a  plea- 
'  sant  companion}  is  very  thin,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, 
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plexion,  middle  stature,  and  turned  of  30  years 
old.  Of  very  good  nature,  but  a  very  moderate 
capacity. 

• 

ROBERT  HARLEY,  ESQ. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

He  is  skilled  in  most  things,  and  very  eloquent 
[a  great  He.]  ;  was  bred  a  presbyterian,  yet  joins 
with  the  church  party  in  every  thing ;  and  they 
do  nothing  without  him. 

MR.  BOYLE, 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

Is  a  good  companion  in  conversation ;  agreeable 
among  the  ladies ;  serves  the  queen  very  assidu- 
ously in  council ;  makes  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  house  of  commons  ;  by  his  prudent  administra- 
tion, obliges  every  body  in  the  exchequer;  and  in 
time  may  prove  a  great  man.  Is  turned  of  30 
years  old.  Had  some  very  scurvy  qualities,  par- 
ticularly avarice. 

SIR  THOMAS  FRAN il.AND, 

POSTMASTER  GENEliAL. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  very  sweet,  easy,  affable 
disposition  ;  of  good  sense,  extremely  zealous  for 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  yet  does  not  seem 
over  forward ;  keeps  an  exact  unity  among  the 
officers  under  him,  and  encourages  them  in  their 
duty,  through  a  peculiar  familiarity ;  by  which  he  ^ 
obliges  them,  and  keeps  up  the  dignity  of  being 
master.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  middle  stature, 
toward  40  years  old.     A  fair  character. 


§ 

MR.  SMITH, 

ONE  OF  HER  MAJESTY^  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

A  gentleman  of  much  honour,  a  lover  of  the 
constitution  of  his  country  ;  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion in  conversation,  a  bold  orator  in  the  house 
of  commons*,  when  the  interest  of  his  country  is 
at  stake;,  of  a  good  address,  middle, stature,  fair 
complexion,  turned  of  40  years  old.  /  thought 
him  a  very  heavy  man. 

CHARLES  D'AVENANT,  LL.D. 

He  was  very  poor  at  the  revolution ;  had  no 
business  to  support  him  all  the  reign  of  king 
William ;  yet  made  a  good  figure.  He  is  a  very 
cloudy-looked  man,  fat,  of  middle  stature,  about 
50  years  old.  He  was  used  ill  by  most  ministers; 
he  ruined  his  estate,  which  put  him  under  a  neces* 
sity  to  comply  with  the  times. 

MATTHEW  PRIOR,  ESQ. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  TRADE. 

On  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was 
continued  in  his  office,  is  very  well  at  court  with 
the  ministry,  and  is  an  entire  creature  of  my  lord 
Jersey's,  whom  he  supports  by  his  advice.  Is  one 
of  the  best  poets  in  England,  but  very  factious  in 
conversation;  a  thin,  hollow- looked  man,  turned 
of  40  years  old.     This  is  near  the  truth. 

THOMAS  TENISON, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

A  plain,  good,  heavy  man,  now  much  in  years^ 

*  He  was  sonic  time  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons*    N.  * 

and 
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and  wearing  out ;  very  tall,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
and  70  years  old.  The  most  good  for  nothing  pre- 
late 1  ever  knew. 

GILBERT  BURNET, 

BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

Of  a  very  good  family  in  Scotland,  of  the  name 
of  Burnet,  his  father  was  lord  [laird]  of  Crerfiont 
JHe  is  one  of  the  greatest  [Scotch]  orators  of  the 
age  he  lives  in.  His  History  of  the  Reformation 
and  his  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
show  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning;  but  se- 
veral of  his  other  works  show  him  to  be  a  man 
neither  of  prudence  nor  temper  ;  his  sometimes 
opposing,  and  sometimes  favouring,  the  dissen- 
ters, has  much  exposed  him  to  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  England  ;  yet  hie  is  very  useful  in 
the  house  of  peers,  and  proves  a  great  pillar,  both 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  against 
the  encroachments  of  a  party  that  would  destroy 
both.  He  is  a  large,  bold  looked  man,  strong 
made,  and  turned  of  50  years  old.  His  charac- 
ters are  miserably  wrought,  in  many  things  mis- 
taken, and  all  of  them  detracting,  excepting  of 
those  who  were  friends  to  the  pres^yterians.  His 
own  true  character  xvould  take  up  too  much  time 
for  me  (who  knew  him  well)  to  describe  it.  * 

GEORGE  STEPNEY,  ESQ. 

ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  TO  THE  EMPEROR. 

A  gentleman  of  admirable  natural  parts,  very 

*  In  the  valuable  library  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdown  is  a  copy 
of  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Times/  with  marginal  remarks 
by  Swift.     N. 

learned*. 


». 
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learned,  one  of  the  best  poets  [scarce  of  a  third 
rate]  now  in  England,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any 
that  ever  was.  f 

MR.  METHUEN, 

AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

A  man  of  intrigue,  but  very  muddy  in  his  con- 
ceptions, and  not  quickly  understood  in  any 
thing.  In  his  complexion  and  manners  much  of 
a  Spaniard  ;  a  tall,  black  man,  50  years  old.  A 
profligate  rogue,  without  religion  or  morals ;  but 
cunning  enough,  yet  without  abilities  of  any  kind. 

LORD  RABY, 

ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  TO  JHE  KING  OF 

PRUSSIA. 

He  is  a  3Toung  gentleman  de  bon  naturel,  hand- 
some, of  fine  understanding  [very  bad,  and  cannot 
spell],  and,  with  application,  may  prove  a  man 
of  business.  He  is  of  low  stature  [he  is  tall]  well 
shaped,  with  a  good  face,  fair  complexioned, 
not  30  years  old. 

MR.  HILL, 

ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY   TO  THE  DUKE  OF 

SAVOY, 


y 


Is  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Shropshire. 
He  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  took  dea- 
con's [priest's]  orders ;  but  having  a  genius  for 
business,  and  falling  into  the  acquaintance  of  my 
lord  Ranelagh,  when  tutor  to  my  lord  Hyde,  he 
was  sent  into  Flanders  as  paymaster  general  to 
the  English  troops  there.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
very  clear  parts,  and  affects  plainness  and  simpli- 
city 
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city  [au  contraire]  in  his  dress  and  conversation 
particularly.  He  is  a  favourite  to  both  parties 
[to  neither] ;  and  is  beloved  for  his  easy  access 
and  affable  way  by  those  he  has  business  to  do 
with.  He  is  a  thin\  tall  man  [short,  if  J  remem- 
ber right],  taller  than  the  ordinary  stature,  near 
50  years  old. 

SIR  LAMBERT  BLACKWELL, 

ENVOY  TO  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  TUSCANT. 

He  affects  much  the  gentleman  in  his  dress,  and 
the  minister  in  his  conversation ;  is  very  lofty, 
yet  courteous,  when  he  knows  his  people ;  much 
envied  by  his  fellow  merchants ;  of  d  sanguine 
complexion,  taller  than  the  ordinary  size,  about 
40  years  old.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  nur- 
tured man. 

MR.  [Dr.]  AGLIONBY, 

ENVOY  TO  THE  SWISS  CANTONS. 

He  has  abundance  of  wit,  and  understands 
most  of  the  modern  languages  well ;  knows  how 
to  tell  a  story  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  has  an 
affected  manner  of  conversation ;  is  thin,  splene-* 
tick,  and  tawny  complexioned,  turned  of  60 
years  old.     He  had  been  a  papist. 

MR.  .DAVENANT, 

AGENT  AT  FRANKFORT. 

A  very  giddy  headed  young  fellow,  with  some 
wit,  about  25  years  old.  He  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning. 

vol.  v,  w  LORD 
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n;    i  r    LORD  CUTTS. 

He  has  abundance  of  wit,  but  too  much  seized 
Iffith  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  he  is  affable,  fami- 
liar, and  Very  brave  ;  towards  50  years  old.  The 
Hminetit  old  fool  alive.       - 

LORD  GALLWAY. 

One  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  army,  with 
a  head  fitted  for  the  cabinet  as  well  as  the  'camp; 
•is  very  modest,  vigilant,  and  sincere ;  a  man  of 
honbur  and  [honest}'  [in  all  directly  otherwise], 
without  pride  or  affectation;  wears  his  own  hair, 
is  plain  in  .his  dress  and  manners;  towards  60 
years  old.  A  deceitful,  hypocritical,  factious  knave; 
a  damnable  hypocrite,  of  no  .religion, 

EARL  OF  ORKNEY. 

He  is  a  very  welkhaped  black  man ;  is  brave  ; 
but,  by  reason  of  a  hesitation  in  his  speech,  wants 
expression.  Married  Mrs.  Viiliers,  and  got  a  good 
estate  by  her ;  is   turned  of  40  years  old.     An 

■  honest  good  natured  gentleman,  and  has  much  dis- 

-  tinguiihed  himself  as  a  soldier. 

SIR    CHARLES    HARO, 

LIEUTENANT    GENERAL. 

At  the  revolution1 'he  had  a  company  in  the  foot 
guards,  was  afterward  lieutenant  colonel  to  that 
regiment ;  .was  made*  colonel  to  the  fusiliers,  and 
■gradually  advanced  to  tbe.post  he  now has,,  which 
he  well  deserves,  being  of  good  understanding, 
and  abundance  of  learning ;  fit  to  command,  if 
-not too  covetous  ;'  he  is  a  short,  tyacfc  man,  50 

^ars 
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years   old.     His  father  was  a  groom;  it  was  a 
man  of  sense,  without  one  grain  of  honesty. 

COLONEL  MATTHEW  AYLMER*, 

VICE  ADMIRAL  OF  THE   FLEET. 

He  has  a  very  good  head,  indefatigable  and 
designing ;  is  very  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  makes  a  good  figure  in  the  *  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  fleet;,  is  handsome  in  his  person, 
*  turned  of  50  years  old.  A  virulent  party  man, 
bom  in  Ireland. 

REAR  ADMIRAL   BYNG 

Is  one  of  the  best  sailors  in  England,  and  a 
fine  gentleman  in  every  thing  else ;  of  a  good  fa-  . 
mily  and  estate  in  Bedfordshire,  understands  all 
the  several  branches  of  the  navy  thoroughly  ;  is 
a  fair  complexioned  man,  and  toward  50  years  old. 
Of  a  good  old  Kentish  family. 

JAMES,  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

On  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  made 
strong  efforts  to  get  into  the  administration  ;  but 
has  not  yet  succeeded,  though  he  is  well  received 
at  court ;  he  is  brave  in  his  person,  with  a  rough 
air  of  boldness  ;  of  good  sense,  very  forward  and 
hot  for  what  he  undertakes ;  ambitious  and  haugh- 
ty, a  violent  enemy ;  has  been  very  extravagant 
in  his  manner  of  living,  but  now  grows  covet- 
ous ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  some  thoughts  to- 
ward the  crown  of  England  when  the  queen  dies; 
being  descended  from  the  house  of  Stuart,  and* 

*  Afterward  lord  Aylmer.     N.  * 
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having  a  great  interest  in  that  kingdom,  by  his 
relations  and  dependants.  He  has  a  great  estate, 
and  three  brothers  earls,  Selkirk,  Orkney,  and 
Ruglen  ;  a  fourth  a  commander  at  sea ;  he  is  of 
a  middle  stature,  well  made,  of  a  black  coarse 
complexion,  a  brisk  look,  toward  50  years,  old. 
He  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance,  a  worthy, 
good  natured  person,  very  generous,  but  of  a 
middle  understanding ;  he  was  murdered  by  that 
'villain  Macartney,  an  Irish  Scot. 

DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

Few  of  his  years  have  a  better  understanding, 
nor  a  more  manly  behaviour.  He  has  seen  most 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  is  very  handsome  in  his 
person,  fair  complexioned ;  about  25  years  old. 
Ambitious,  covetous,  cunning  Scot ;  has  no  prin- 
ciple, but  his  own  interest  and  greatness.  A  true 
Scot  in  his  whole  conduct. 

MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE. 

Representative  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Graham ;  great  grandson  to  the  famous 
Montrose  ;  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  for 
Charles  I.  and  grandson,  by  the  mother,  to  the 
duke  of  Rothes.  He  inherits  all  the  great  quali- 
ties of  these  two  families  ;  with  a  sweetness  of 
behaviour,  which  charms  all  those  who  know  him  ; 
has  improved  himself  in  most  foreign  courts ;  is 
very  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  about  25  years 

old.     Now  very  homely,  and  makes  a  sorry  ap- 
pearance. 

EARL 
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EARL  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

< 

A  very  honest  man,  a  great  assertor  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people ;  has  a  good,  rough  sense ; 
is  open  and  free ;  a  great  lover  of  his  bottle,  and 
his  friend  ;  brave  in  his  person,  which  he  has 
shown  in  several  duels  ;  too  familiar  for  his  quality, 
and  often  keeps  company  below  it.  Is  a  fat,  fair 
complexioned  man ;  45  years  old.  A  blundering, 
rattlepated,  drunken  sot. 

SECRETARY   JOHNSTOUN, 

NOAV  LORD  REGISTER. 

He  is  very  honest  [a  treacherous  knave],  yet 
something  too  credulous  and  suspicious ;  endued 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  virtue ;  is  above 
little  tricks,  free  from  ceremony ;  and  would  not 
tell  a  lie  for  the  world.  [One  of  the  greatest 
knaves  even  in  Scotland.]  Very  knowing  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  courts,  and  the  constitution  of 
both  kingdoms;  a  tall,  fair  man,  and  toward 
50  years  old. 

MR.  CARSTAIRS. 

A  presby terian  minister,  who  fled  from  Scotland, 
after  the  insurrection  for  religion,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  is  the  cunningest,  subtle  dissem- 
bler in  the  world,  with  an  air  of  sincerity  ;  a  dan- 
gerous enemy,  because  always  hid  :  an  instance 
of  which  was  secretary  Johnstoun,  to  whom  he 
pretended  friendship,  till  the  very  morning  he 
gave  him  a  blow  ;  though  he  had  been  worming 
him  out  of  the  king's  favour  for  many  months 
before ;  he  is  a  fat,   sanguine  compiexumed  fext 
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man,  always  smiling  where  he  deigns  most  mis- 
chief; a  good  friend,  when  he  is  sincere;  turned 
of  50  years  old.  A  true  character;  but  not 
strong  enough  by  a  Jiftieth  part, 

EARL  OF  MARK. 

He  is  a  very  good  manager  in  his  private  af-. 
fairs,  which  were  in  disorder  when  his  father  died; 
&nd  is  a  staunch  countryman,  fair  complexioned, 
low  stature,  and  30  years,  old.  He  is  crooked; 
he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and 
good  nature, 

ANDREW  FLETCHER. 

A  gentleman  of  a  fair  estate  in  Scotland,  at- 
tended with  the  improvement  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  has  written  some  excellent  tracts,  but 
not  published  in  his  name  ;  and  has  a  very  fine 
genius ;  is  a  low  thin  man,  brown  complexion, 
full  of  fire,  with  a  stern,  sour  look,  and  50  years 
old.  A  most  arrogant,  conceited  pedant  in  poli- 
ticks ;  cannot  endure  the  least  contradiction  in 
ariy  oj  his  visions  or  paradoxes, 

EARL  OF  MIDDLETON. 

He  was  against  the  violent  measures  of  king 
James's  reign  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  made  no  great 
figure  at  court  while   that  prince  was  upon  th# 
throne ;  yet  he  continued  firm  to  his  majesty's 
interest  to  the  last ;  was  proof  against  all  the  offers 
made  him  by  king  William  ;  and  after  being  fre- 
\jue"ntly   imprisoned  in  England,    followed    king 
James  to  France ;  when   be  had  the  -chief  admi- 
nistration given  him,  ,   He  is  one  of  the  politest 
^  gentlemen 
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gentlemen  in  Europe  ;  has  a  great  deal  of  Avit, 
mixed  with  a  S6und  judgment,  and  a  very  clear 
understanding  ;  of  an  easy,  indifferent  address, 
but  a  careless  waj  of  living.  He  is  a  black  man, 
of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  sanguine  complexion; 
and  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  in  the 
world.  Toward  60  years  old.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple told  me,  he  was  a  very  valuable  man ;  and  a 
good  scholar.     I  once  saw  him. 

EARL  OF  WEEMS. 

He  has  not  yet  been  in  the  administration  ;  is  a 
fine  personage,  and  very  beautiful;  has  good 
sense,  and  is  a  man  of  honour.  About  30  years 
old.  He  was  a  black  man9  and  handsome  for  a 
Scot. 
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On  the  first  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  all  the  Scotch  lords 
then  in  London  went  in  a  body,-and  complained  to  queen  Anne 
of  the  affront  put  on  them  and  their  nation  by  the  Author  of 
this  Treatise.  Whereupon  a  proclamation  was  published  by  her 
Majesty,  offering  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  dis- 
covering him. — Orrery. 
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1  CANNOT,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  re- 
sentment against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others, 
retlect  upon  that  generosity  and  tenderness,  where- 
with the  heads,  and  principal  members  of  a  strug- 
gling faction,  treat  those  who  will  undertake  to 
hold  a  pen  in  their  deteuce.     And  the  behaviour 
of  these  patrons  is  yet  u*e  more  laudable,  because 
the  benefits  they  confer  are  almost  gratis.     If  any 
of  their  labourers  can  scratch  out  a  pamphlet,  they 
desire  no  more ;  there  is  no  question  offered  about 
the  wit,  the  style,  the  argument.     Let  ar pamphlet 
come  out  upon  demand,  in  a  proper  juncture,  you 
shall  be  well  and  certainly  paid  ;  you  shall  be  paid 
beforehand ;  every  one  of  the  party  who  is  able 
to  read,  and  can  spare  a  shilling,  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber ;  several  thousands  of  each  production  shall 
be  sent  among  their  friends  through  the  kingdom  : 
the  work  shall  be   reported  admirable,  sublime, 
unanswerable ;    shall   serve   to   raise  the  sinking 
clamours,  and  confirm  the  scandal  of  introducing 
popery  and  the  pretender,  upon  the  queen  and  her 
ministers. 
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Among  the  present  writers  on  that  side,  I  can 
recollect  but  three  of  any  great  distinction ;  which 
are,  the  Flying  Post,  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  author 
of  the  Crisis  #.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have 
been  much  sunk  in  reputation,  since  the  sudden 
retreat  of  the  only  true,  genuine,  original  author, 
Mr.  Ridpath,  who  is  celebrated  by  the  Dutch  Ga* 
zetteer  as  one  of  the  best  pens  in  England.  Mr. 
Dunton  has  been  longer,  and  more  conversant  in 
books,  than  any  of  the  three,  as  well  as  more  vo- 
luminous in  his  productions :  however,  having 
employed  his  studies  in  so  great  a  variety  of  other 
subjects,  he  has,  I  think,  but  lately  turned  his 
genius  to  politicks.  His  famous  tract,  entitled 
Neck  or  Nothing,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shrewdest  piece,  and  written  with  the  most  spirit, 
of  any  which  has  appeared  from  that  side  since 
the  change  of  the  ministry :  it  is  indeed  9  most 
cutting  satire  upon  the  lord  treasurer  and  lord 
Bolingbroke ;  and  I  wonder  none  of  our  friends 
ever  undertook  to  answer  it.  I  confess,  I  was  at 
first  of  the  same  opinion  with  several  good  judges, 
who,  from  the  style  and  manner,  suppose  it  to 
have  issued  from  the  sharp  pen  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  ;  and  I  am  still  apt  to  think  it  might 
receive  his  lordship's  last  hand.     The  third,  and 

*  Mr.  Steele  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  this  pam- 
phlet, at  the  very  same  time  that  the  house  of  lords  was  movc4 
against  the  Deau  for  the  Reply.  The  plan  of  the  Crisis  was  laid 
and  chiefly  executed  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and 
many  hints  of  it  canfe  from  arclrbishop  Tenison,  whose  steward 
obtained  very  large  subscriptions  for  it.  "  Memoirs  of  Steele; 
1731,"  p.  14. — Yet,  in  the  house  of  commons,  Steele  acfcnowr 
ledged  himself  to  be  the  author.     N. 

principal 
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principal  of  this  triumvirate,  is  the  author  of  the 
Crisis;  who,  although  he  must  yield  to  the  Flying 
Post,  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  skill  in  po- 
liticks, and  to  Mr.  Dunton,  in  keenness  of  sa- 
tire and  variety  of  reading,  has  yet  other  qua- 
lities enough  to  denominate  him  a  writer  of  a 
superiour  class  to  either ;  provided  he  would  a 
little  regard  the  propriety  and  disposition  of 
his  words,  consult  the  grammatical  part  and  get 
some  information  in  the  subject  he  intends  to 
handle. 

Omitting  the  generous  countenance  and  en- 
couragement that  have  been  shown  to  the  per- 
sons and  productions  of  the  two  former  authors, 
I  shall  here  only  consider  the  great  favour  con- 
ferred upon  the  last.  It  has  been  advertised  for 
several  months  in  The  Englishman*,  and  other 
papers,  that  a  pamphlet,  called  the  Crisis,  should 
be  published  at  a  proper  time,  in  order  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  It  was  proposed  to  be 
printed  by  subscription,  price  a  shilling.  This 
was  a  little  out  of  form  ;  because  subscriptions 
are  usually  begged  only  for  books  of  great  price, 
and  such  as  are  not  likely  to  have  a  general  sale. 
Notice  was  likewise  given  of  what  this  pamphlet 
should  contain ;  only  an  extract  from  certain 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  succession, 
which  at  least  must  sink  ninepence  in  the  shilling, 
and  leave  but  threepence  for  the  author's  politi- 
cal reflections;  so  that  nothing  very  wonderful  or 
decisive  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  this 

*  A  paper  written  by  the  same  author  in  favour  of  the  preced- 
ing administration.     H. 

*:  performance* 
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perfairmaiice.  But,  a  work  was  to  be  done,  a 
hearty  writer  to  be'encouraged,  and  accordingly 
many  thousand  copies  were  bespoke*  Neither 
could  this  be  sufficient;  for  when  wie  expected  to 
have  our  bundles  delivered  us,  all  was  stopped ; 
the  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project ; 
and  it  was  advertised  that  the  Crisis  could  not 
appear,  till  the  ladies  had  shown  their  zeal  against 
the  pretender,  as  well  as  the  men ;  against  the 
pretender,  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  reported 
to  be  handsome,  and  endued  with  an  under- 
standing exactly  of  a  size  to  please  the  sex.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  seen  a  printed  list  of 
the  fair  subscribers  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet;  by 
which  the  chevalier  might  know,  he  was  so  far 
from  pretending  to  a  monarchy  here,  that  he 
could  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  a  mistress. 

At  the  destined  period,  the  first  news  we  hear, 
is  of  a  huge  train  of  dukes,  earls,  viscounts, 
barons,  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen  and  , others, 
going  to  Sam.  Buckley's,  the  publisher  of  the 
Crisis,  to  fetch  home  their  cargoes;  in  order  to 
transmit  them  by  dozens,  scores,  and  hundreds, 
into  the  several  counties,  and  thereby  to  prepare 
the  wills  and  understandings  .  of  their  friends 
against  the  approaching  sessions.  Ask  any  of 
them,  whether  they  have  read  it,  they  will  an- 
swer, no*;  but  they  have  sent  it  every  where,  and 
it  will  do  a  world  of  good  It  is  a  pamphlet . 
they  hear  against  the  ministry  ;  talks  of  slavery, 
France,  and  the  pretender ;  they  desire  no  more;- 
it  will  settle  the  wavering,  confirm  the  doubtful, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  inflame  the  clamorous, 
although  it  never  be  once  looked  into.     I  am  told 

by 


by  those  who  are '  ekpeft  in  the  trade,  that  th# 
author  and  bookseller  of  this  twelvepenny  treatise/ 
wiliibe  greater  gainers,  than  from  one  edition  of 
any  folio  that  has  been  published  these  twenty 
years.  '  What  needy  writer  would  not  solicit  to 
work  under  such ,  masters,  who  will  pay  us  be- 
forehand, take  off  as  much  of  our  ware  as  we 
please  at  our  own  rates,  and  trouble  not  them- 
selves to  .examine,  either  before  or  after  they 
have  bought  it,  whether  it  be  staple  or  not 

But  in  order  to  illustrate  the  implicit  munifi- 
cence of  these  noble  patrons,    I  cannot  take  a 
more   effectual  method .  than  by   examining  the 
production  itself;  by  which  we  shall  easily  find 
that  it  was  never  intended,  farther  than  from  the 
noisej  the  bulk,  and  the  title  of  Crisis,  to  do  any 
service  to  the  factious  cause*     The?  entire  piece 
consists  of  a  title  page,  a  dedication  to  the  cler- 
gy, f'a  preface,    an  extract  from  certain  acts  of 
parliament,    and  about,  ten    pages  of  dry  reflec- 
tions   on  the  proceedings    of  the.   queen    and 
her  servants;  which  his    coadjutors,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  Mr.  Dunotn,    and  the  Flying  Post, 
had  long   ago  set   before  us  in  a  much   clearer 
light. 

In  popish  countries,  when  some  impostor 
cries  out,  A  miracle!  a  miracle!  it  is  not  done 
with  a  hope  or  intention  of  converting  hereticks, 
but  confirming  the  deluded  vulgar  in  their  cr. 
rours ;  and  so .  the  cry  goes  round  without  ex- 
amining into  the  cheat.  Thus  the  whigs  among 
us  give  about  the  cry,  A  pamphlet !  a  pamphlet ! 
the  Crisis !  the  Crisis !  not  with  a  view  of  con- 
vincing their  adversaries,  but  to  va\se  \\\s  v£\\\\s> 

eft 
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of  their  friends,  recall  their  stragglers,  and 
unite  their  numbers,  by  sound  and  impudence ; 
as  bees  assemble  and  cling  together  by  the  noise 
of  brass. 

That  no  other  effect  could  be  imagined  or  ho- 
ped for,  by  the  publication  of  this  timely  treatise, 
will  be  manifest  from  some  obvious  reflections 
upon  the  several  parts  of  it;  wherein  the  follies, 
the  falsehoods,  or  the  absurdities,  appear  so  fre- 
quent, that  they  may  boldly  contend  for  number 
with  the  lines. 

When  the  hawker  holds  this  pamphlet  toward 
you,  the  first  words  you  perceive  are,  The  Crisis ; 
or,  A  Discourse,  &c.  The  interpreter  of  Suidas 
gives  four  translations  of  the  word  Crisis,  any  of 
which  may  be  as  properly  applied  to  this  author's 
letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge  *.  Next,  what 
he  calls  a  discourse,  consists  only  of  two  pages, 
prefixed  to  twenty-two  more,  which  contain  ex- 
tracts from  acts  of  parliament-;  for,  as  to  the 
twelve  last  pages,  they  are  provided  for  them- 
selves in  the  title,  under  the  name  of  some  sea- 
sonable remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor. Another  circumstance  worthy  our  infor- 
mation in  the  titlepage,  is,  that  the  crown  has 
been  settled  by  previous  acts.  I  never  heard  of 
any  act  of  parliament  that  was  not  previous  to 
what  it  enacted,  unless  those  two,  by  which  the 
earl  of  Stafford  and  sir  John  Fenwick  lost  tlieir 
heads,  may  pass  for  exceptions.  A  Discourse, 
representing  from  the  most  authentick  Records, 

*  See  this  Letter  of  Steele  in  <a  former  part  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, p.  125.     N. 

&C. 
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$c.  He  has  borrowed  this  expression  from  some 
writer,  who  probacy  understood  t^be  words ;  but 
this  gentleman  has  altogether  misapplied  them; 
and,  under  favour,  .he  is-. -wholly. mi$t*kep;  for  a 
heap  of  extracts  from  several  acts  of  parliament 
cannot  be  called  a  discourse;  neither",  do  I  believe 
be  copied  them  from  the  most  anthentick  reco? d», 
which,  as  I  take  it,  are  lodged  in  the,  Tower,  bat 
out  of  some  common  printed ]  copy.  I  grant 
there  is  nothing  material  in  all  this,  farther  than 
to  shew  the  generosity  of  our  adversaries!,  in  en- 
couraging a  writer,  who  cannot  fprnish  out.  so 
much  as  a  titlepage,  with  propriety  or  common 

sense. 

» 

Next  follows  the  dedication  tp  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England,  wherein  the  modesty,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  fir^t  paragraphs,  are  hardly  to 
be  matched.  He  tells  them,  he  has  made  a  com- 
ment upon  the  acts  of  settlement,  which  he  lays 
before  them,  and  conjures  them  to  recommend, 
in  their  writings  and  discourses,  to  their  fellow- 
subjects  :  and  he  does  all  this,  out  of  a  just  de- 
ference to  their  great  power  and  influence.  This 
is  the  right  whig  scheme  of  directing  the  clergy 
what  to  preach.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
jurisdiction  extends  no  farther  than  over  his  own 
province ;  but  the  author  of  the  Crisis  constitutes 
himself  vicar  general  over  the  whole  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  bishops,  in  their  letters 
or  speeches  to  their  own  clergy,  proceed  no  far- 
ther than  to  exhortation ;  but  this  writer  conjures 
the  whole  clergy  of  the  church,  to  recommend 
his  comment  upon  the  laws  of  the  land  in  their 
writing*  and  discourses.   I  would  fain  know,  who 

vql.  v.  o  made 
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made  him  ^  commentator  upon  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  after  which  it  will  be  time  enough  toT  ask 
him,  by  what  authority  he  directs  tjhe  clergy  to 
recommend  his  comments  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
press  ? 

He  tells  the  clergy,  there  are  two  circumstances 
wihich  place  the  minds  of  the  people  under  their 
-direction  ;  the  first  circumstance  is,  their  educa- 
tion-; the  second  circumstance  is,  the  tenths  of 
ocrf  lands.  This  last,  according  to  the  Latin 
phrase,  is  spoken  adinvifliam;  for  he  knows  well 
enough  they  have  not  the  twentieth :  but  if  you 
take  it  in  his  own  way,  the  landlord  has  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  people's  minds  under  his  direc- 
tion. Upon  this  rock  the  author  before  us  is 
perpetually  splitting,  as  often  as  he  ventures  out 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  literature.  He 
has  a, confused  remembrance  of  words  since  he 
left  the  university,  but  has  lost  half  their  meaning, 
and  puts  tnem  together  with  no  regard,  except  to 
their  cadence  ;  as  I  remember  a  fellow  nailed  up 
maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet,  some  sidelong,  others 
upside  down,  'the  better  to  adjust  them  to  the 
pannels.       . 

I  am  sensible  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  their 
cause,  whether  this  defender  of  it  understands 
grammar  or  not ;  and  if  what  he  would  fain  say, 
discovered  him  to  be  a  well  wisher  to  reason  or 
truth,  I  would  be  ready  to  make  large  allowances. 
But,  when  with  great  difficulty  I  descry  a  com- 
position of  rancour  and  falsehood,  intermixed 
with  plausible  nonsense,  I  feel  a  struggle  betweeft 
contempt  and  indignation,  at  seeing  the  "charac* 
terof  a  censor,  a  guardian,   an  Englishman,  4 

commentator 
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common tatofr  on  the  laws,  an  instructor  of  the 
c^ergy»  assumed  by  a  child  of  obscurity,  without 
one  single  qualification  to  support  them. 

This  writer,  who  either  affects,  or  is  command- 
ed, of  late  to  copy  after  the  bishop  of  Saruni, 
has,  out  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  invention,  found 
out  an  old  way  of  insinuating  the  grossest  reflec- 
tions, under  the  appearance  of  admonitions ;  and 
is  so  judicious  a  follower  of  the  prelate,  that  he 
taxes  the  clergy  for  inflaming  their  people  with 
apprehensions  of  danger  to  them  and  their  con- 
stitution, from  men,  who  are  innocent  of  such 
designs ;  when  he  must  needs  confess,  the  whole 
design  of  his  pamphlet  is,  tox  inflame  the  people 
with  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  present 
ministry,  whom  we  believe  to  be  at  least  as  inno- 
cent men  as  the  last 

What  shall  I  say  to  the  pamphlet,  where  the 
malice  and  falsehood  of  every  line  would  require 
an  answer;  and  where  the  dullness  and  absurdi- 
ties will  not  deserve  oqe  ? 

By  his  pretending  to  have  always  maintained  an 
inviolable  respect  to  the  clergy,  he  would  insi- 
nuate, that  those  papers  among  the  Tatlers  and 
Spectators,  where  the  whole  order  is  abused,  were 
not  his  own.  I  will  appeal  to  all  who  know  the 
flatness  of  his  style,  and  the  barrenness  of  his  in- 
vention, whether  he  does  not  grossly  prevaricate? 
was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  disco- 
vered by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking?  has  he 
adhered  to  his  character  in  his  paper- called  The 
Englishman,  whereof  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  sole 
author,  without  any  competition?  what  does  tte 

0  2  ^ctvc^L 
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think  of  the  fetter  signed  by  himself,  which  rc-» 
lutes  to  Molesworth.  in  whose  *  defence,  he  af- 
fronts  the  whole  convocation  of  IrdaiiH  ? 

It  is  a  wise  maxim,  that  because  the  clergy  are 
no  civil  lawyers,  they  ought  not  to  preach  obe«* 
dience  to  governors;  and  therefore  they  ought 
not  to  preach  temperance,  because  they  are  no 
physicians.  Examine  all  this  author's  writings, 
and  then  point  me  out  a  divine  who  knows  lesa 
of  the  constitution  of  England  than  he ;  witness 
those  many  egregious  blunders  in  his  late  papers, 
where  he  pretended  to  dabble  in  the  subject. 
.  But  the  clergy  have,  it  seems,  imbibed  their 
notions  of  power  and  obedience,  abhorrent  from 
our  laws,  from  the  pompous  ideas  of  imperial 
greatness,  and  the  submission  to  absolute  em  per* 
ors.  This  is  gross  ignorance,  below  a  schoolboy 
in  his  Lucius  Florus.  The  Roman  history,  where- 
in lads  are  instructed,  reached  little  above  eight 
hundred  years,  and  the  authors  do  every  where 
instil  republican  principles;  and  from  the  account 
of  nine  in  twelve  of  the  first  emperors,  we  learn 
to  have  a  detestation  against  tyranny.  The 
Greeks  carry  this  point  yet  a  great  deal  higher, 
which  none  can  be  ignorant  of,  who  has  read,  or 
heard  them  quoted.     This  gave  Hobbes  the  occa- 

*  The  right  honourable  Robert  Molesworth,  one  of  the  prify 
council  and  member  of  the  house  of  commons  in  Ireland, 
created  a  peer  by  king  George  I.  The  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion there  preferred  a  complaint  against  him  for  disrespectful 
words,  which  being  represented  in  England  he  was  removed  from 
the  council:  to  justify  him  against  this  complaint,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Steele's  Letter.  Sec  the  Englishman,  Jan.  19,  1713-14. 
No.  46.     N. 

-     siqa 


sion  of  advancing  a  position  directly  contrary ; 
that  the  youth  of  England  were  corrupted  in 
their  political  principles,  by  reading  the  historiei 
of  Rome  and  Greece ;  which,  having  been  writ* 
tefc  under  republicks,  taught  the  readers  to  have 
ill  notions  of  monarchy.  In  this  assertion  there 
was  something  specious,  but  that  advanced  by 
the  Crisis,  could  only  issue  from  the  profoundest 
ignorance. 

But,  would  you  know  his  scheme  of  education 
for  young  gentlemen  at  the  university  ?  it  is,  that 
they  should  spend  their  time  in  perusing  those  acts 
of  parliament,  whereof  his  pamphlet  is  an  extract* 
which  if  it  had  been  done,  the  kingdom  would 
not  be  in  its  present  condition,  but  every  mem- 
ber sent  into  the  world  thus  instructed,  since  the 
resolution,  would  have  been  an  advocate  for  our 
lights  and  liberties. 

Here  now  is  a  project  for  getting  more  money 
by  the  Crisis ;  to  have  tt  read  by  tutors  in  the 
iiniversities.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  that 
if  our  students  had  been  thus  employed  for  twen* 
ty  years  past,  the  kingdom  had  not  been  in  its 
present  condition  5  but  we  have  too  many  of  such 
proficients  already  among  the  young  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  have  gathered  up  their  politicks  from 
chocolatehouses  and  factious  clubs ;  and  *  who, 
if  they  had  spent  their  time  in  hard  study  at  Ox- 
(&id  or  Cambridge,  we  might  indeed  have  said, 
that  the  factious  part  of  this  kingdom  had  not 
been  in  its  present  condition,   or  "have  suffered 

*  Here  the  nominative,   '  who/  had  no  verb  to  which  it  refer* 
in  the  rest  of  the  sentence.     S. 
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themselves  to  be  taught,  that  a  few  acts  of  par- 
liament relating  to  the  succession,  are  preferable 
to  all  other  civil  institutions  whatsoever.  Neither 
did  I  ever  before  hear,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
relating  to  one  particular  point,  could  be  called 
a  civil  institution. 

He  spends  almost  a  quarto  page  in  telling  the 
clergy>  that  they  will  be  certainly  perjured  if  they 
bring  in  the  pretender,  whom  they  have  abjured; 
and  he  wisely  reminds  them,  that  they  have  sworn 
without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation ; 
otherwise  the  clergy  might  think,  that  as  soon 
•  as  they  received  the  pretender,  and  turned  papists, 
they  would  be  free  from  their  oath. 

This  honest,  civil,  ingenious  gentleman,  knows 
in  his  conscience,  that  there  are  not  ten  clergy- 
men in  England  (except  nonjurors)  who  do  not 
abhor  the  thoughts  of  the  pretender  *  reigning 
over  us,  much  more  than  himself.  But  this  is 
the  spittle  of  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  j-  which  our 
author  licks  up,  and  swallows,  and  then  coughs 
out  again  with  an  addition  of  his  own  phlegm. 
I  would* fain  suppose  the  body  of  the  clergy  were 
td  return  an  answer,  by  one  of  their  members,  to 
jhese  worthy  counsellors.  I  conceive  it  might  be 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  My  Lord  and  Gentleman, 

"  The  clergy  command  me  to  give  you  thanks  for 
your  advice ;  and  if  they  knew  any  crimes,  fron* 

* .  ■  * 

*  It  should  be— of  the  pretender's  reigning  oVer  us,  not  pre- 
tender reigning,  &c.  As  we. should  write — of  his  reigning  over 
HSf  not  of  him  reigning,  &c.     S. 

t  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet.     H. 

which 
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which  either  of  you  were  as  free,  as  they  are  from 
those  which  you  so  earnestly  exhort  them  to  avoid, 
they  would  return  your  favour  as  near  as  possible, 
in  the  same  style  and  manner.  However,  that 
your  advice  may  not  be  wholly  lost,  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  pretender,  they 
desire  you  would  apply  it  to  more  proper  persons. 
Look  among  your  own  leaders ;  examine  which 
of  them  engaged  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  king 
James,  and  received  pardons  under  his  seal ;  ex- 
amine which  of  them  have  been  since  tamjpering 
with  his  pretended  son^  and  to  gratify  their  am- 
bition, their  avarice,  their  malice  and  revenge,  are 
now  willing  to  restore  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  their  country.  Retire,  good 
my  lord,  with  your  pupil,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  these  hypocritical  insinuations,  lest  the  queen 
and  ministers,  who  have  been  hitherto  content 
with  only  disappointing  the  lurking  villanies  of 
your  faction,  may  be  at  last  provoked  to  expose 
them." 

But  his  respect  for  the  clergy  is  such,  that  he 
does  not  insinuate  as  if  they  really  had  these  evil 
dispositions;  he  only  insinuates,  that  they  give  too 
much  cause  for  such  insinuations. 

I  will  upon  occasion  strip  some  of  his  insinua- 
tions from  their  generality  and  solecisms,  and  drag 
them  into  the  light.  His  dedication -to  the  clergy 
is  full  of  them,  because  here  he  endeavours  to 
mould  up  his  rancour  and  civility  together;  by 
which  constraint,  he  is  obliged  to  shorten  his  pa- 
ragraphs, and  to  place  them  in  such  a  light,  that 
they  obscure  one  another.  Supposing  therefore 
that  I  have  scraped  off  his  good  mitnaers,  in  order  • 
•  to 
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t6  come  at  his  meaning,  which  lies  under ;  he  tella 
the  clergy,  that  the  favour  of  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  is  but  a  colour  of  zeal  toward  them ; 
that  the  people  were  deluded  by  a  groundless  cry 
of  the  church's  clanger  at  SacheverelPs  trial ;  that 
the  clergy,  as  they  are  men  of  sense  and  honour, 
ought  to  preach  this  truth  to  their  several  congre- 
gations ;  and  let  them  know,  that  the  true  design 
of  the  present  men  in  power,  h\  that,  and  all  their 
proceedings  since  in  favour  of  the  church,  was, 
to  bring  in  popery,  France,  and  the  pretender, 
and  to  enslave  all  Europe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
our  country,  the  power  of  the  legislature,  the  faith 
of  nations,  and  the  honour  of  God. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  clergy,  as  men  of  sense 
and  men  of  honour,  (for  he  appeals  not  to  them 
as  men  of  religion,)  should  not  be  allowed  to  know5 
when  they  are  in  danger,  and  be  able  to  guess 
whence  it  comes,  and  who  are  their  protectors. 
The  design  of  their  destruction  indeed  may  have 
been  projected  in  the  dark ;  but  when  all  was  ripe, 
their  enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in 
the  face  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the 
meanest  people,  who  wanted  no  other  motives  to 
rouze  them.  On  the  other  side,  can  this  author, 
or  the  wisest  of  his  faction,  assign  one  single  act 
of  the  present  ministry,  any  way  tending  toward 
bringing  in  the  pretender,  or  to  weaken  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover  ?  Observe  then- 
the  reasonableness  of  this  gentleman's  advice  :  the 
clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the  common  people,  had 
the  utmost  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the*  church 
under  the  late  ministry  ;  yet  then  it  was  the  great- 
•  est  impiety  to-  inflame  the  people  with  any.  such 

apprehensions. 
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apprehensions.  His  danger  of  a  popish  successor, 
from  any  steps  of  the  present  ministry,  is  an  ar- 
tificial calumny,  raised  and  spTead  against  the  con- 
viction of  the  inventors,  pretended  to  be  believed 
only  b)'  those,  who  abhor  the  constitution  iii 
church  and  state ;  an  obdurate  faction  who  com- 
pass heaven  and  earth  to  restore  themselves  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  country ;  yet  here  our  author  ex- 
horts the  clergy  to  preach  up  this  imaginary  dan- 
ger to  their  people,  and  disturb  the  publick  peace 
with  his  strained  seditious  comments. 

But  how  comes  this  gracious  licence  to  the 
clergy  from  the  whigs,  to  concern  themselves 
with  politicks  of  any  sort,  although  it  be  only 
the  glosses  and  comments  of  Mr.  Steele? 
The  speeches  of  the  managers  at  SachevereH's 
trial,  particularly  those  of  Stanhope  *,  Lechmere, 

King, 

*  James  Stanhope,  grandson  to  the  first  earl  of  Chesterfield  by 
his  second  lady,  having  served  when  very  young  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  made  a  captain  in  the  footguards 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  in  lfijH;  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  from  1700  till  created  a  peer;  served  a  volun- 
teer in  1702  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and  next  year  in  Portu- 
gal ;  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1704;  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Charles  III.  in  1706;  major-general  in  1707,  and  commander 
-in  chref  of  the  forces  in  Spain  1708.  The  same  year  he  subdued 
Minorca;  and  in  1710  commanded  the  English  forces  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Almanza  and  Saragossa,  to  which  victories  he  greatly  con- 
tributed, and  facilitated  the  march  of  Charles  III.  to  Madrid.  He 
was  constituted  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  April  11,  1717  ;  created  viscount  Stanhope  of 
Mahon,  July  21;  secretary  of  state,  March  21,  1717-18;  earl 
Stanhope,  April  7>  1718 ;  and  was  sent  the  same  year  to  France 
and  Spain,  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace;  was 
one  of  the  lords  justices  i«  1719;  was  twice  in  France,  where  he 
brought  the  king  of  Spain  to  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance ; 

and 
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King,*  Parkerf,  and  some  others,  seemed  tc* 
deliver  a  different  doctrine.  Nay,  this  very 
dedication  complains  of  some  in  holy  orders; 
who  have  made  the  constitution  of  their 
country  (in  which  and  the  Coptick  Mr.  Steele 
is  equally  skilled)  a  very  little  part  of  their 
study,  and  yet  made  obedience  and  govern- 
ment the  frequent  subjects  of  their  discourses. 
This  difficulty  is  easily  solved  ;  for  by  politicks* 
they  mean  obedience.     Mr.  HoadlyJ,  who  is  a 

and  on  his  return  was  again  one  of  the  lords  justices.  He  .was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  dizziness  in  his -head,  occasioned  by  the 
vehemence  of  a  debate  in  the  house  of  peer1,  Feb.  4,  1720-1'; 
apd  died  next  day.     N. 

*  Peter  King  was  born  at  Exeter,  and  brought  up  to  the  trade 
of  a  grocer,  or  oil-man,  in  that  city.  Being  of  a  studious  dispo- 
sition, he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  literature,  in  the  acquisition  of 
which  he  made  a  considerable  progress.  He  was  related  to  Mr. 
J-ockc,  who,  on  seeing  his  treatise  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  persuaded  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  law.  He  was  chosen 
recorder  of  London  in  July  1708,  and  knighted  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember following ;  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  Oct.  27,  1/14;  created  baron  King  of  Oakham, 
May  29,  1725;  and  in  June,  the  same  year  declared  lord  chan- 
cellor; which  office  he  resigned  in  Nov.  1733;  and  died  July  2?, 
1734.     N. 

+  Thomas  Parker,  called  to/  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law 
June  8,  1705,  was  appointed  queen's  serjeant;  knighted,  and 
made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  March  1 1, 1 709*10,  • 
on  the  death  of  the  chief  justice  Holt;  created  baron  of  Maccles- 
field, March  10,  1715-irj;  made  lord  chancellor, May  12,  1718; 
created  vise* unit  Parker  of  Ewelme,  and  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
Nov.  5,  1721 ;  and  died  April  22,  1732,  aged  64;  having  been 
deprived  of  the  gieat  seal  several  years  before,  on  a  charge  of  selling 
the  places  of  masters  in  chancery,  of  which  he  was  convicted.    N. 

J  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoad.lv,   created  bishop  of  Bangor  by  king 
George  I.  in  1715,  translated  to  HerefoH  in  1721,  to  Salisbury 
w  1/23,  a/id  to  Winchester  in  173*.     H. 
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champion  for  resistance,  was  never  .charged  with 
1  meddling  out  of  his  function.  Hugh  Peters,  and 
his  brethren,  in  the  times  of  usurpation,  had  full 
liberty  to  preach  up  sedition  and  rebellion ;  and 
so  here,  Mr.  Steele  issues  out  his  licence  to  the 
clergy,  to  preach  up  the  danger  of  a  popish  pre- 
tender, in  defiance  of  the  queen  and  her  admi- 
-  nistration. 

Every  whiffler  in  a  laced  coat,  who  frequents 
the  chocolate-house,  and  is  able  to  spell  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet,  shall  talk  of  the  constitution  with 
as  much  plausibility  as  this  very  solemn  writer, 
and  with  as  good  a  grace  blame  the  clergy  for 
meddling  with  politicks,  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. I  have  known  many  of  these  able  poli- 
ticians furnished,  before  they  were  of  age,  with 
all  the  necessary  topicks  of  their  faction,  and  by 
the  help  of  about  twenty  polysyllables,  capable  of 
maintaining  an  argument  that  would  shine  in  the 
Crisis;  whose  author  gathered  up  his  little  stock 
from  the  same  schools,  and  has  written  from  no 
other  fund. 

.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  whether 
this  gentleman  addresses  himself  to  the  clergy  t>£ 
England  in  general,  or  only,  to  those  very ,  few 
(hardly  enough  in  case  of  a  change,  to  supply  the 
mortality  of  those  self-denying  prelates  he  cele- 
brates) who  are  in  his  principles,  and  among  these, 
only  such  as  live  in  and  about  London ;  which  pro- 
bably will  reduce  the  number  to  about  half  a  dozen 
at  most  I  should  incline  to  guess  the  latter;  be- 
cause he  tells  them  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
learned,  wealthy,  knowing  gentry,  who  know 
with  what  firmness,  self  denial,  aud  charity,   the 
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bishops  adhered  to  the  pablick  cause,  and  what 
contumelies  those  clergymen  have  undergone,  &c 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  truth.  By  those 
terms,  the  publick  cause,  and  the  cause  of  truth, 
he  understands  the  cause  of  the  whigs,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  queen  and  her  servants :  therefore  by 
the  learned,  wealthy,  and  knowing  gentry,  he 
must  understand  the  Bank  and  East-India  com- 
pany, and  those  other  merchants  or  citizens  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  who  have  been  strenuous 
against  the  church  and  crown/ and  whose  spirit  of 
faction  has  lately  got  the  better  of  their  interest 
For  let  him  search  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  he 
will  find  the  surrounded  clergy,  and  the  surround- 
ing gentry,  wholly  strangers  to  the  merits  of  those 
prelates ;  and  adhering  to  a  very  different  cause 
of  truth,  as  will  soon, .  I  hope,  be  manifest ;  by  a 
f^ir  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  both. 

It  was  very  unnecessary  in  this  writer  to  bespeak 
the  treatment  of  contempt  a.nd  derision,  which  the 
clergy  are  to  expect  from  his  faction,  whenever1 
they  come  ii*to  power.  I  believe  that  venerable 
body  is  in  very  little  concern  after  what  manner 
their  most  mortal  enemies  intend  to  treat  them, 
whenever  it  shall  please  God,  for  our  sins,  to 
Visit  us  with  so  fatal  an  event ;  which  I  hope  it 
will  be  the  united  endeavours  both  of  clergy  and 
laity  to  hinder.  It  would  be  some  support  to  this 
hope,  if  I  could  have  any  opinion  of  his  predicting 
talent,  (which  some  ba/ve  ascribed  to  people  of 
this  author's  character,)- where  he  tells  us, 'theft 
noise  and  wrath  will  not  always  pass  fibr  «eal. 
What  other  instances  of  zeal  has  this  geiitlenian 
or  the  rest  of  his  party  been  able  to  produce?    If 

etaA&our 


cbmoun  be  noise,  it  Is  t>ut  opemngroor  ears  to 
know  froipt  what  side  it  comes;  and  if  sedition, 
scurrility9  slander,  and  calumny,  be  the  fruit  of 
wrath,  read  the  pamphlets  and  papers  issuing 
from,  the  zealots  of  that  faction,  or  visit  their 
clubs  and  coffeehouses,  in  order  to  form  a  judg* 
men t7of  the  tree. 

When  Mr,  Steele  tells  us,  we  have  a  religion  that 
wants  no  support  f\ pp*  the  enlargement  of  secular 
power,  but  is  well  supported  by  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  its  preachers,  and  its  own  native  truth ; 
it  would  be  good  to  know  what  religion  he  pro- 
fesses :  for  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  speaks,  will 
never  allow  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England.  They  cannot  agree,  that  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  its 
preachers,  are  a  sufficient  support  in  an  evil  age 
against  infidelity,  faction,  and  vice,  without  the 
assistance  of  secular  power,  unless  God  would 
please  to  confer  the  gift  of  miracles  on  those  who 
wait  at  the  altar.  I  believe  they  venture  to  go  a 
little  farther,  and  think,  that  upon  some  occasions, 
they  want  a  little  enlargement  of  assistance  from 
the  secular  power,  against  atheists,  deists,  soci- 
iians,  and  other  heieticks.  Every  first  Sunday  * 
in  Lent  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  is  read  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  preface  to  which,  the  church  declares 
her  wishes  for  the  restoring  of  that  discipline  she 
formerly  had,  and  which,  for  some  years  past, 
has  been  more  wanted  than  ever.     But  of  this  no 

•  So  it  has  stood  in  all  editions  till  1801;  though  marked  out 
as  an  erratum  by  the  author,  at  the  end  of  Oidisworth's  Ex- 
aminer, March  1,  1713-14*  It  should  be,  "  every  first  dayift 
lent/'     N. 
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«inore,  lest  it  might  insinuate  jealousies  between 
the  clergy  and  laity;  which  the  author  tells  us, 
is  the  policy  of  vain  ambitious  men  among  the 
former,  in  hopes  to  derive  from  their  order,  a" 
veneration  they  cannot  deserve  from  their  virtue. 
.  If  this  be  their  method  for  procuring  veneration, 
it  is  the  most  singular  that  ever  was  thought  on ; 
and  the  clergy  would  then  indeed  have  no  more 
to  do  with  politicks  of  any  sort,  than  Mr.  Steele 
or  his  faction  will  allow  them/? 

Having  thus  toiled  through  his  dedication,  I 
proceed  to  consider  his  preface,  which,  half  con- 
sisting of  quotation,  will  be  so  much  the  sooner 
got  through.  It  is  a  very  unfair  thing  in  any 
writer  to  employ  his  ignorance  and  malice  toge- 
ther ;  because  it  gives  his  answerers  double  work : 
it  is  like  the  sort  of  sophistry  that  the  logicians 
call  two  mediums,  which  are  never  allowed  in  the 
same  syllogism.  A  writer,  with  a  weak  head, 
and  a  corrupt  heart,  is  an  overmatch  for  any  sin- 
gle pen ;  like  a  hireling  jade,  dull  and  vicious, 
hardly  able  to  stir,  yet  offering  at  every  turn  to 
kick. 

He  begins  his  preface  with  such  an  account  of 
the  original  of  power,  and  the  nature  of  civil  insti- 
tutions, as  I  am  confident  was  never  once  ima- 
gined  by  any  writer  upon  government,  from  Plato 
to  Mr.  Locke.  Give  me  leave  to  transcribe  his 
first  paragraph.  "  I  never  saw  an  unruly  crowd 
of  people  cool  by  degrees  into  temper,  but  it 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  original  of1  powef,  and 
the  nature  of  civil  institutions.  One  particular 
man  has  usually  in  those  cases,  from  the  dignity 
of  his  appearance,  or  other  qualities  known  or 

\TO^Ul€d 
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imagined  by  the  multitude,  been  received  into 
sudden  favour  and  authority  ;  the  occasion  trf 
their  difference  has  been  represented  fo  him,  atid 
the  matter  referred  to  his  decision."     }  ■  ■"*. 

I  have  known  a   poet,    who  neyef-  was  otft  &f 
England,    introduce   a   fact   by    way ;  tff  sifrilte; 
which  could  probably  no  where  happen  iieater 
tlran  in  the  plains  of  Libya;  and  begin    with, 
"  So  have  I  seen."  *    Such  a  fiction  I  suppose  may 
be    justified  by  poetical  licence;    yet   Virgil  is 
much    more  modest      This   paragraph   of    Mr. 
Steele's,  which  he  sets  down  as  an  observation  of 
his  own,  is  a  miserable  mangled  translation  of 
six  verses  out  of  that  famous   poet,  who  speaks 
after  this  manner  :  "  As  when  a  sedition  arises  in 
a  great  multitude,  &c.   then   if  they  see  a  wise 
great  man,  &c."     Virgil,  who  lived  but  a  little  af- 
ter the  ruin  of  the  Roman  republick,  where  sedi- 
tions often  happened,   and  the  force  of  oratory 
was  great  kmong  the  people,  made  use  of  a  simile 
which  Mr.  Steele  turns  into  a  fact,    after  such  a 
manner  as  if  he  had  seen  it  a  hundred  times ;  and 
builds  upon  it  a  sjrstem  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  vulgar  here  in  England  assemble 
in  a  riotous  manner,   (which  is  not  very  frequent 
of  late  years)  the  prince  takes  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual way  than  that  of  sending  orators  to  ap- 
pease them :  but  Mr.  Steele  imagines  such  a  crowd 
of  people  as  this,  where  there  is  no  government  at 
all :  their  unruliness  quelled,   and  their  passions 
cooled  by  a  particular  man,  whose  great  qualities 
they  h&d  known  before.     Such  an  assembly  must. 

\    •  See  the  ni£« '3*0** •     N. 
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have  risen  suddenly  from  the  earth,  arid  the  man 
'<>$"  authority  dropped  from  th^e  clouds ;  for,  with- 
out some  previous  form  of  government,  no  *such 
crowd  did  ever  yet  assemble,  or  could  possibly  be 
acquainted  with  the  merits  and  dignity  of  any 
particular  man  among  them.  But  to  pursue  his 
scheme;  this  man  of  authority  who  cools  the 
crowd  by  degrees,  and  to  whom  they  all  appeal, 

.  must  of  necessity  prove  either  an  open,  or  clan- 
destine tyrant  A  clandestine  tyrant  I  take  to  be 
a  king  of  Brentford  who  keeps  his  army  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  whenever  he  happens  either  to  die  na- 
turally, be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  deposed,  the 
people  "  calmly  take  farther  measures,  and  iiii- 
prove  upon  what  was  begun  under  his  unlimited 
power."  All  this  our  author  tells  us,  with  extreme 
propriety,  is  what  seems  reasonable  to  common 
sense;  that  is,  in  other  words,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  reason.  This  is  what  he  calls  giving  an  idea  of 
the  original  of  power,  and  the  nature  of  civil  in- 
stitutions. To  which  I  answer  with  great  phlegm, 
that  I  defy  any  man  alive  to  show  me  in  double 
the  number  of  lines,  although  writ  by  the  same 
author,  such  a  complicated  ignorance  in  history^ 
human  nature,  or  politicks,  as  well  as  in  the  ordi-, 
nary  properties  of  thought  or  of  style. 

But  it  seems  these  profound  speculations  were 
only  premised  to  introduce  some  quotations  in 
favour  of  resistance.  What  has  resistance  to  do 
with  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
that  the  whig  writers  should  perpetually  affect  to 
tack  them  together?  I  can  conceive  nothing  else, 
but  that  their  hatred  to  the  queen  and  ministry 

puts  them  upon  thoughts  of  introducing  the  suc- 
cessor 
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cessor  by  another  revolution.  -Are  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity  to  he  introduced  as  common 
maxims,  by  which  we  are  always  to  proceed? 
should  not  these  gentlemen  sometimes  inculcate 
the  general  rule  of  obedience,  and  not  always  the 
exception  of  resistance?  since  the  former  has  been 
the  perpetual*  dictate  of  all  laws  both  divine  and 
civil,  and  the  latter  is  still  in  dispute. 

I  shall  meddle  with  none  of  the  passages  he 
cites  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  princes, 
except  that  from  the  present  lord  chancellor's* 
speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  Sacheverell:  "  that  there 
are  extraordinary  cases,  cases  of  necessity,  which 
are  implied  although  not  expressed  in  the  general 
rule  [of  obedience]."  These  words,  very  clear  in 
themselves,  Mr.  Steele  explains  into  nonsense ; 
which  in  any  other  author  I  should  suspect  to 
have  been  intended  -as  a  reflection  upon  as  great  a 
person  as  ever  filled  or  adorned  that  high  station; 
but  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  his  pen,  that  I 
much  more  wonder  how  it  can  trace  out  a  true 
quotation,  than  a  false  comment.  To  see  him 
treat  my  lord  Harcourt  with  so  much  civility, 
looks  indeed  a  little  suspicious,  and  as  if  he  had 
malice  in  his  heart.  He  calls  his  lordship  a  very 
great  man,  and  a  great  living  authority;  places 
himself  in  company  with  general  Stanhope  and 
Mr.  Hoadly;  and  in  short,  takes  the  most  effec- 
tual method  in  his  power  of  ruining  his  lordship 

*  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  who  in  1708  had  resigned  his  place  of 
attorney-general,  which  in  17 10  he  accepted  again;  upon  the 
change  of  the  ministry  he  was  made  lo'rd  keeper,  Oct.  <),  1710; 
created  a  baron,  Sept.  3,  1712;  and  appointed  lord  chancellor, 
April  17,  1713.     N. 

vol.  v.  p  in 
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rn  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  is  wise  or  good. 
I  pan  only  tell  my  lord  Harcourt,  for  his  comfort, 
that  these  praises  are  encumbered  with  the  doc- 
trine of  resistance,  and  the  true  revolution  prin- 
ciples ;  and  provided  he  will  not  allow  Mr.  Steele 
for  his  commentator,  he  may  h'ope  to  recover  the 
honour  of  being  libelled  again,  as  well  as  his  sove- 
reign and  fellow  servants. 

We  now  come  to  the  Crisis :  where  ^ve  meet 
with  two  pages,  by  way  of  introduction  to  those 
extracts  from  acts  of  parliament,  that  constitute 
the  body  of  his  pamphlet.  This  introduction  be- 
gins with  a  definition  of  liberty,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds in  a  panegyrick  upon  that  great  blessing. 
His  panegyrick  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  shreds, 
like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  beaten  general  topicks, 
where  any  other  man  alive  might  wander  securely; 
but  this  politician,  by  venturing  to  vary  the  good 
old  phrases,  and  give  them  a  new  turn,  commits  a 
hundred  solecisms  and  absurdities.  The  weighty 
truths,  which  he  endeavours  to  press  upon  his 
reader,  are  such  as  these :  That  liberty  is  a  very 
good  thing ;  that  without  liberty  we  cannot  be 
free ;  that  health  is  good,  and  strength  is  good, 
but  liberty  is  better  than  either;  ^hat  no  nian  calx 
be  happy  without  the  liberty  of  doing  whatever 
his  own  mind  tells  him  is  best;  that  men  of  qua- 
lity love  liberty,  and  common  people  love  liberty; 
even  women  and  children  love  liberty ;  and  you 
cannot  please  therti  better  than  by  letting  them 
do  what  they  please.  Had  Mr.  Steele  contented 
himself  to  deliver  these,  and  the  like  maxims,  in 
such  intelligible  terms,  I  could  have  found  where 
we  agreed,  and  where  we  differed.   But  let  us  hear 

some 
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some  of  these  axioms,  as  he  has  involved  them* 
"  We  cannot  possess  our  souls  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  except  we  preserve  in  ourselves  that 
inestimable  blessing,  which  we  call  liberty.  By 
liberty  I  desire~to  be  understood  to  mean  the  hap* 

piness  of  men's  living,  &c. The   true  life  of 

man  consists  in  conducting  it  according  to  his 
own  just  sentiments  and  innocent  inclinations — 
man's  being  is  degraded  below  that  of  a  free 
agent,  when  his  affections  and  passions  are  no 
longer  governed  Sy  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 
— — Without  liberty  our  health  (among  other 
things)  may  be  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant,  employed 
to  our  own  ruin,  and  that  of  our  fellow- creatures." 
If  there  be  any  of  these  maxims,  which  ^re  not 
grossly  defective  in  truth,  in  sense,  or  in  gram- 
mar, I  will  allow  them  to  pass  for  uncontrollable. 
By  the  first,  omitting  the  pedantry  of  the  whole 
expression,  there  are  not  above  one  or  two  na- 
tions in  the  world,  where  any  one  man  can  pos- 
sess his  soul  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In 
the  second,  he  desires  to  be  understood  to  mean; 
that  is,  he  desires  to  be  meant  to  mean,  or  to  be 
understood  to  understand.  In  the  third,  the  life 
of  man  consists  in  conducting  his  life.  In  the 
fourth  he  affirms,  that  men's  beings  are  degraded,  ' 
when  their  passions  are  no  longer  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  their  own  minds ;  directly  contrary  to 
lessons  of  all  moralists  and  legislatures,  who  agree 
unanimously,  th^t  the  passions  of  men  must  be  > 
under  the  government  of  reason  and  law  ;  neither 
are  the  laws  of  any  other  use,  than  to  correct  the 
irregularity  of  our  affections.  By  the  last,  our 
health  is  ruinous  to  ourselves  and  other  men,  when 
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a  tyrant  pleases ;    which  I  leave  him  to  make 
out. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  our  ancestors, 
for  transmitting  to  Us  the  hlessing  of  liberty;  yet 
haviug  laid  out  their  blood  and  treasure  upon  the 
purchase,  I  do  not  see  how  they  acted  parsimo- 
niously, because  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
generous,  than  that  of  employing  our  blood  and 
treasure  for  the  service  of  others.  But  I  am  sud- 
denly struck  with  the  thought,  that  I  have  found 
his  meaning ;  our  ancestors  acted  parsimoniously, 
because  they  spent  only  their  own  treasure  for  the 
good  of  their  posterity;  whereas  we  squandered 
away  the  treasures  of  our  posterity  too;  but  whe- 
ther they  will  be  thankful,  and  think  it  was  done 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  must  be  left 
to  themselves  for  a  decision. 

I  verily  believe,  although  I  could  not  prove  it  in 
.  Westminster-hall  before  a  lord  chief  justice,  that, 
by  enemies  to  our  present  establishment,  Mr.  Steele 
would  desire  to  be  understood  to  mean,  my  lord 
treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry :  by  those 
who  are  grown  supine,  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
to  which  our  liberty  is  every  day  more  exposed,  I 
should  guess  he  means  the  tories:  and  by  honest  men, 
who  ought  to  look  up  with  a  spirit  that  becomes 
honesty,  he  understands  the  whigs:  I  likewise  be- 
lieve, he  would  take  it  ill,  or  think  me  stupid,  if 
I  did  not  thus  expound  him.  I  say  then,  that  ac- 
cording to  this  exposition,  the  four  great  officers 
of  state,  together  with  *lie  rest  of  the  cabinet 
council,  (except  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury •*) 

*  Dr.  Teniaon.    H. 

are 
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are  "  enemies  to  our  establishment,  making  artful 
and  open  attacks  upon  our  constitution,  and  are 
now  practising  indirect  arts,  and  mean  subtleties, 
to  weaken  the  security  of  those  acts  of  parliament, 
for  settling  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover." The  first,  and  most  notorious  of  these 
criminals,  is,  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
high  treasurer,  who  is  reputed  to  be  chief  mi- 
nister: the  second  is,  James  Butler,  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  who  commands  the  army,  and  designs  to 
employ  it  in  bringing  over  the  pretender:  the 
third  is,  Henry  St.  John,  lord  viscount  Boling- 
broke,  secretary  of  state,  who  must  be  supposed 
to  hold  a  constant  correspondence  at  the  court  of 
Bar  le  Due,  as  the  late  earl  of  Godolphin  did  with 
that  at  St.  Germain :  and  to  avoid  tediousness, 
Mr.  Bromley*,  and  the  rest,  are  employed  in  their 
several  districts  to  the  same  end.  These  are  the 
opinions,  which  Mr.  Steele  and  his  faction,  under 
the  direction  of  their  leaders,  are  endeavouring, 
with  all  their  might,  to  propagate  among  the 
people  of  England,  concerning  the  present  mi- 
nistry; with  what  reservation  to  the  honour,  wis- 
dom, or  justice  of  the  queen,  I  cannot  determine; 
who,  by  her  own  free  choice,  after  long  expe- 
rience of  their  abilities  and  integrity,  and  in  com- 
pliance to  t  the  general  wishes  of  her  people,  called 
them  to  her  service.  Such  an  accusation  against 
persons  in  so  high  trust,  should  require,  I  think, 
at  least -one  single  overt  act  to  make  it  good.  If 
there  be  no  other  choice  of  persons  fit  to  serve  the 

*  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.     H. 

t  ^  should  be — '  in  compliance  with,'  &c.     S.         -  '      ' 
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.  crown,  without  danger  from  the  pretender,  except 
among  those  who  are  called  the  whig  party,  the 
Hanover  succession  is  then  indeed  in  a  very  des- 
perate state :  that  illustrious  family  will  have  al- 
most nine  in  ten  of  the  kingdom  against  it,  and 
those  principally  of  the  landed  interest;  which  is 
most  to  be  depended  upon,  in  such  a  nation  as 
ours. 

I  have  now  got  as  far  as  his  extracts,  which  I 
shall  not  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  with  the 
originals,  but  suppose  he  has  gotten  them  fairly 
transcribed  :  I  only  think,  that  whoever  is  paten- 
tee for  printing  acts  of  parliament,  may  have  a 
very  fair  action  against  him  for  invasion  of  pro- 
perty:  but  this  is  none  of  my  business  to  inquire 
into. 

After  two  and  twenty  pages  spent  in  reciting 
acts  of  parliament,  he  desires  leave  to  repeat  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  union ;  upon  which  I 
have  some  few  things  to  observe. 

This  work,  he  tells  us,  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  several  of  her  majesty's  predecessors ; 
although  I  do  not  remember*  it  was  ever  thought 
on  by  any,  except  king  James  the  first,  and  the 
late  king  William.  I  have  read  indeed,  that  some 
small  overtures  were  made  by  the  former  of  these 

*  Dr.  Hawkesworth  has  remarked,  that  the  author's  memory 
failed  him  a  little  in  this  assertion,  as  one  of  his  answerers  ob- 
served. But  the  Dean  had  obviated  this  remark  in  a  postscript 
to  the  abovementioned  Examiner,  by  acknowledging  his  mistake; 
and  that  he  had  been  since  told,  "That  some  overtures  were 
made  to  that  end  in  the  reigns  of  other  princes;"  and  complain- 
ing of  some  literal  mistakes  of  the  printer,  particularly  that  pointed 
put  in  p.  205.    N. 

princes 
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princes  toward  a  imion  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
but  rejected  with  indignation  and  contempt  by  the 
English :  and  the  historian  tells  us,  that  how  de- 
generate and  corrupt  soever  the  court  and  parlia- 
ment then  were,  they  would  not  give  ear  to  so  in- 
famous a  proposal.  I  do  not  find,  that  any  of  the 
succeeding  princes  before  the  revolution,  ever  re- 
sumed the  design ;  because  it  was  a  project,  for 
which  there  could  not  possibly  be  assigned  the 
least  reason  or  necessity ;  for  I  defy  any  mortal 
to  name  one  single  advantage  that  England  could 
ever  expect  from  such  a  union. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  late  king's  rei^p, 
upon  apprehensions  of  the  want  of  issue  from  him 
or  the  princess  Anne,  a  proposition  for  uniting 
both  kingdoms  was  begun ;  because  Scotland  had 
not  settled  their  crown  upon  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover>  but  left  themselves  at  large,  in  hopes  to 
make  their  advantage;  and  it  was  thought  highly 
dangerous  to  leave  that  part  of  the  island,  inha- 
bited by  a  poor  fierce  northern  people,  at  liberty 
to  put  themselves  under  a  different  king.  How- 
ever, the  opposition  to  this  work  was  so  great, 
that  it  could  not  be  overcome,  until  some  time 
after  her  present  majesty  came  to  the  crown ; 
when,  by  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  a  certain 
minister,  since  dead,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Scots,  which  gave  them  leave  to  arm 
themselves*;  and  so  the  union  became  necessary, 
not  for  any  actual  good  it  could  possibly  do  us, 
but  to  avoid  a  probable  evil;  and  at  the  same 
time  save  an  obnoxious  minister's  head;  who  was 

•  See  the  Examiner,  No.  XX.    H. 
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so  wise  as  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of.  procur- 
ing a  general  pardon  by  act  of  parliament,  because 
he  could  not,  with  so  much  decency  and  safety, 
desire  a  particular  one  for  himself.  These  facts 
are  well  enough  known  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
And  I  remember,  discoursing  about  six  years  ago 
with  the  most  considerable  person*  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  union, 
he  frankly  owned  to  me,  that  this  necessity, 
brought  upon  us  by  the  wrong  management  of 
the  earl  of  Godolphin,  was  the  only  cause  of  the 
union. 

Therefore  I  am  ready  to  grant  two  points  to  the 
author  of  the  Crisis :  first,  that  the  union  became 
necessary  for  the  cause  above  related;  because  it 
prevented  this  island  from  being  governed  by  two 
kings';  which  England  would  never  have  suffered; 
and  it  might  probably  have  cost  us  a  war  of  a  year 
or  two  to  reduce  the  Scots.  Secondly,,  thajt  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  break  this  union,  at  least 
in  this  juncture,  while  there  is  a  pretender  abroad, 
who  might  probably  lay  hold  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. And  this  made  me  wonder  a  little  at  the 
spirit  of  faction  last  summer,  among  some  people, 
who,  having  been  the  great  promoters  of  the 
union,  and  several  of  them  the  principal  gainers 
by  it  f ,  could  yet  proceed  §o  far  as  to  propose  in 

the 

*  Lord  Somers.     N. 

t  The  duke  of  Argyll,  who  zealously  promoted  the  union,  the 
«arl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr.  Cockburn,  having  been  de- 
puted on  purpose,  remonstrated  to  the  queen  agaiust  the  malt  tax, 
which  they  said  would  probably  prompt  the  Scots  to  declare  the 
union  dissolved.  Jamps  Ogiivie,  earl  of  Finlater,  soon  after  moved 
the  house  of  lords  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dissolving  the 

union ; 
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the  house  of  lords,  that  it  should  be  dissolved : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  those  peers,  who  had  ever 
opposed  it  in  the  beginning,  were  then  for  pre- 
serving it,  upon  the  reason  I  have  just  assigned, 
and  which  the  author  of  the  Crisis  has  likewise 
taken  notice  of. 

But  when  he  tells  us,  "  the  Englishmen  ought,  in 
generosity,  to  be  more  particularly  careful  in  pre- 
serving this  union,"  he  argues  like  himself.  "The 
late  kingdom  of  Scotland  (says  he)  had  as  numer- 
ous a  nobility  as  England,"  &c.  They  had  indeed: 
and  to  that  we  owe  one  of  the  great  and  necessary 
evils  of  the  union,  upon  the  foot  it  now  stands. 
Their  nobility  is  indeed  so  numerous,  that  the 
whole  revenues  of  their  country  would  be  hardly 
able  to  maintain  them,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  their  titles;  and  what  is  infinitely  worse,  they 
are  never  likely  to  be  extinct  unto  the  last  period 
of  all  things ;  because  the  greatest  part  of  them 
descend  to  heirs  general.  I  imagine  a  person 
of  quality  prevailed  on  to  marry  a  woman 
much  his  inferiour,  and  without  a  goat  to  her 
fortune,  and  her  friends  arguing  >she  was  as  good 
as  her  husband,  because  she  brought  him  as  nu- 
merous a  family  of  relations  and  servants  as  she 
found  in  his  house.  Scotland,  in  the  taxes,  is 
obliged  to  contribute  one  penny  for  every  forty 
pence  laid  upon  England;  and  the  representatives 
they  send  to  parliament  are  about  a  thirteenth. 
Every  other  Scotch  peer  has  all  the  privileges  of 
an  English  one,  except  that  of  sitting  in  parlia- 

union ;  he  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Mar^f  and  supported  by  lord 
£ glington,  the  earl  of  Hay,  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and  others.     H< 

mentS' 
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irients  and  even  precedence  before  all  of  the  same 
title  that  shall  be  created  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  pensions  and  employments  possessed  by  the 
natives  of  that  country  now  among  us,  do  amount 
to  more  than  the  whole  body  of  their  nobility 
ever  spent  at  home;  and  all  the  money  they  raise 
upon  the  pubiick,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  defray 
their  civil  and  military  lists.  I  could  point  out 
some  with  great  titles,  who  affected  to  appear  very 
vigorous  for  dissolving  the  union,  although  their 
whole  revenues,  before  that  period,  would  have 
ill  maintained  a  Welsh  justice  of  peace;  and 
have  since  gathered  more  money,  than  ever  any 
Scotchman,  who  had  not  travelled,  could  form  an 
idea  of. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  union  act ;  which  is,  that  the  author 
of  the  Crisis  may  be  fairly  proved,  from  his  own 
citations,  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  a  pa* 
per  of  his  called  the  Englishman,  of  October  29, 
there  is  an  advertisement  about  taking  in  sub* 
scriptions  for  printing  the  Crisis,  where  the  title 
is  published  at  length  with  the  following  clause, 
which  the  author  thought  fit  to  drop  in  the  pub- 
'  lication|;  ["  and  that  no  power  on  earth  can  bar, 
alter,  or  make  void  the  present  settlement  of  the 
crown,  &c.  By  Richard  Steele."]  In  his  extract 
of  an  act  of  parliament  made  since  the  union,  it 
appears  to  be  high  treason  for  any  person  by  writ- 
ing or  printing  to  maintain  and  affirm,  that  the 
kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  with  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  are  notable  to  make  laws 
and  statutes  of  Efficient  force  and  validity  to  li- 
mit and  bind  the  crown,  and  the  descent,  limita- 
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tion,  inheritance,  and  the  government  thereof. 
This  act  being  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  confirmed  at  the  union,  it  is  probable 
some  friend  of  the  author  advised  him  to  leave  out 
those  treasonable  words  in  the  printed  titlepage, 
which  he  had  before  published  in  the  advertise- 
ment ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  trea- 
tise itself  he  only  offers  it  to  every  good  subject's 
consideration,  whether  this  article  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  is  not  as  firm  as  the  union  it- 
self, and  as  the  settlement  of  episcopacy  in  Eng- 
land, &c.  And  he  thinks  the  Scots  understood  it 
so,  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  never  to 
be  controverted. 

These  I  take  to  be  only  treasonable  insinua- 
tions ;  but  the  advertisement  before  mentioned  is 
actually  high  treason ;  for  which  the  author  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  if  that  would  avail  any  thing 
under  a  jurisdiction,  where  cursing  the  queen  is 
not  above  the  penalty  of  twenty  marks. 

Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  the  whigs 
of  late  years,  both  in  their  writings  and  discourses, 
have  affected  upon  all  occasions  to  allow  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  pretender.  This  makes  me  a  little 
wonder  to  see  our  author  labouring  to  prove, 
the  contrary,  by  producing  all  the  popular  chat 
of  those  times,  and  other  solid  arguments  from 
Fuller's  narrative  :  but  it  must  be  supposed,  that 
this  gentleman  acts  by  the  commands  of  his  supe- 
riours,  who*  have  thought  fit  at  this  juncture  to 
issue  out  new  orders,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves.  I  -wish  they  had  been  more  clear  in 
their  directions  to  him  upon  that  weighty  point, 
*  Whether  the  settlement  of  the  succession  in  the 
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house  of  Hanover  be  alterable  or  not.  I  hare 
observed  where,  in  his  former  pages,  he  gives  it  in 
the  negative ;  but  in  the  turning  of  a  leaf,  he  has 
wholly  changed  his  mind.  He  tells  us,  he  won- 
ders there  can  be  found  any  Briton  weak  enough 
to  contend  against  a  power  in  their  own  nation, 
which  is  practised  in  a  much  greater  degree  in 
other  states:  and  how  hard  it  is,  that  Britain 
should  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  establishing  its 
own  security,  by  relinquishing  only  those  branches 
of  the  royal  line,  which  threaten  it  with  destruction; 
while  other  nations  never  scruple,  upon  less  occa- 
sions, to  go  much  greater  lengths ;  of  which  he 
produces  instances  in  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia;  and  then  adds,  can  Great  Britain  help  \o 
advance  men  to  other  thrones,  and  have  no  power 

.  in  limiting  its  own  ?  How  can  a  senator,  capable 
of  doing  honour  to  sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  be  guilty 
of  such  ridiculous  inconsistencies?  "  The  author 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies  (says  he)  has  dared 
to  drop  insinuations  about  altering  the  succes- 
sion." The  author  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies 
writes  sense  and  English ;  neither  of  which  the 
author  of  the  Crisis  understands.  The  former 
thinks  "  it  wrong  in  point  of  policy  to  call  in  a 
foreign  power  to  be  guarantee  of  our  succes- 
sion, because  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  our 
own  legislature  to  change  our  succession,  without 
the  consent  of  that  prince  or  state  who  is  gua- 

.  rantee,  whatever  necessity  may  happen  in  future 
times."  Now,  if  it  be  high  treason  to  affirm,  by 
writing,  that  the  legislature  has  no  such  power; 
and  if  Mr.  Steele  thinks  it  strange  that  Britain 
should  be  debarred  this  privilege,  what  could  be 

the 
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.the  crime  of  putting  such  a  case,  that  in  future 
ages,  a  necessity  might  happen  of  limiting  the 
succession,  as  well  as  it  has  happened  already  ? 

When  Mr.  Steele  -"  reflects  upon  the  many  so- 
lemn,  strong  barriers  (to  our  succession)  of  laws 
and  oaths,   &c.   he  thinks   all  fear  vanishes   be- 
fore them."     I  think  so  too,   provided  the  epithet 
solemn  goes  for  nothing;  because,  although  I  have 
often  heard  of  a  solemn  day,  a  solemn  feast,  arid 
a  solemn  coxcomb,  yet  I  can  conceive  no  idea  to 
myself  of  a  solemn  barrier.     However,  be  that  as 
it  will,  his  thoughts  it  seems  will  not  let  him  rest, 
but,  before  he  is  aware,   he  asks   himself  several 
questions ;  and,   since  he  cannot  resolve  them,  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  him  what  satisfaction  I  am 
able.     The  first  is,  what  are  the  marks  of  a  lasting 
security  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that  the  signs  of  it 
in  a  kingdom  or  state  are,  first,  good  laws;  and, 
secondly,  those  laws  well  executed  :  we  are  pretty 
well  provided  with  the  former,  but  extremely  de- 
fective  in   the    latter. — Secondly,  what   are  our  * 
tempers  and  our  hearts  at   home?    If  by  ours  he 
means  those  of  himself  and  his  abettors,  they  are 
most  damnably  wicked ;  impatient  for  the  death 
of  the  queen;  ready  to  gratify  their  ambition  and 
revenge,  by  all  desperate  methods  ;  wholly  alienate 
from  truth,  law,  religion,  mercy,  conscience,  or 
honour. — Thirdly,  in  what  hands  is  power  lodged 
abroad  ?    To  answer  the  question  naturally,  Lewis 
XIV.  is  king  of  France,  Philip  V.   (by  the  coun- 
sels and  acknowledgments  of  the  whigs)  is  king 
of  Spain,  and  so  on.     If  by  power  he  means  mo- 
ney; the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  thought  to  have 
more  ready  money  than  all  the  kings  of  Christen- 

•  dom 
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dom  together ;  but,  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
Providence,  it  is  locked  up  in  a  trunk,   to  which 
his  ambition  has  no  key :  and  that  is  our  secu- 
rity : — Fourthly,  are  our  unnatural  divisions  our 
strength  ?   I  think  not ;  but  they  are  the  sign  of 
it,  for  being  unnatural  they  cannot  last ;  and  this 
shows,  that  union,  the  foundation  of  all  strength, 
is  more  agreeable  to  our  nature. — Fifthly,  is  it  no- 
thing to  us,  which  of  the  princes  of  Europe  has 
the,  longest  sword?  Not  much,  if  we  can  tie  up 
his  hands,  or  put  a  strong  shield  into  those  of  his 
neighbours;  or  if  our  sword  be  as  sharp  as  his  is 
long ;  or  if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  turn  his 
own  s\yord  into  a  ploughshare  ;  or  if  such  a  sword 
happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  infant,  or  strug*, 
gled  for  by  two  competitors. — Sixthly,  the  power  • 
ful  hand  that  deals  out  crowns  and  kingdoms  all 
around  us,  may  it  not  in  time  reach  a  king  out  to 
us  too  ?     If  the  powerful  hand  he  means  be  that 
of  France,  it  may  reach  out  as  many  kings  as  it 
pleases :  but  we  Will  not  accept  them.     Whence 
does  this  man  get  his  intellgence  ?    I  should  thipk 
even  his  brother  Ridpath  might  furnish  him  with 
better.     What  crowns  or  kingdoms  has  France 
dealt  about?    Spain  was  given  by  the  will  of  the 
former  king,    in  consequence   of  that  infamous, 
treaty  of  partition,  the  advisers  of  which  will,  I 
hope$  never   be  forgot  in  England.     Sicily  was 
disposed  of  by  her  majesty  of  Great  Britain ;  so 
in    effect   was   Sardinia.      France    indeed    once 
reached  out  a  king  to  Poland,   but  the  people 
would  not  receive  him.     This  question  of  Mr. 
Steele's  was  therefore  only  put  in  terrorem,  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth. — Seventhly,  are  there  no 

pretensions 
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pretensions  to  our  crown  that  can  ever  lie  revived? 
There  may,  for  aught  I,  know,  be  about  a  dozen ; 
and  those,  in  time,  m^y  possibly  beget  a  hundred; 
but  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can.  Captain  Bessus, 
when  he  had  fifty  challenges  to  answer,  protested 
he  could  not  fight  above  three  duels  a  day.  If 
the  pretender  should  fail/  (says  the  writer)  the 
French  king  has  in  his  quiver  a  succession  of 
them  ;  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  or  her  sons,  or  the 
dauphin  her  grandson.  Let  me  suppose  the  che- 
valier de  St.  George  to  be  dead ;  the  duchess  of 
Savoy  will  then  be  a  pretender,  and  consequently 
must  leave  her  husband,  because  his  royal  high- 
ness (for  Mr.  Steele  has  not  yet  acknowledged  him 
for  a  king)  is  in  alliance  with  her  British  majesty ; 
her  sons,  when  they  grow  pretenders,  must  under- 
go the  same  fate.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose 
of  the -dauphin,  if  he  happen  to  be  king  of  France 
before  the  pretendership  to  Britain  falls  to  his 
share ;  for  I  doubt  he  will  never  be  persuaded  to 
Remove  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  only  because  it 
is  too  near  England. 

But  "  the  duke  of  Savoy  did,  some  years  ago, 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  in  right 
of  his  wife ;  and  he  is  a  prince  of  great  capacity^ 
in  strict  alliance  with  France,  and  may  therefore 
very  well  add  to  our  fears  of  a  popish  successor." 
Is  it  the  fault  of  the  present,  or  of  any  ministry, 
that  this  prince  put  in  his  claim  ?  must  we  give 
him  opium  to  destroy  his  capacity  ?  or  can  we 
prevent  his  alliance  with  any  prince,  who  is  in 
peace  with  her  majesty  ?  Must  we  send  to  stab  or 
poison  all  the  popish  princes,  who  have  any  pre- 
tended title  to  our  crown  by  the  proximity  of 

blood? 
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blood  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  these 
people  drive  at?  what  is  it  they  demand ?  Sup- 
pose the  present  dauphin  were  now  a  man,  and 
the  king  of  France,  and  next  popish  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  is  he  not  excluded  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  ?  But  what  regard  will  he  have 
to  our  laws  ?  I  answer ;  has  not  the  queen  as  good 
a  title  to  the  crown  of  France?  and  how  is  she 
excluded,  but  by  their  law  against  the  succession 
of  females,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge? And  is  it  not  in  our  power  to  exclude  fe- 
male successors,  as  well  as  in  theirs  ?  If  such  a 
pretence  shall  prove  the  cause  of  a  war,  what  hu- 
man power  can  prevent  it?  But  our  cause  must 
necessarily  be  good  and  righteous ;  for  either  the 
kings  of  England  have  been  unjustly  kept  out  of 
the  possession  of  France,  or  the  dauphin,  although 
nearest  of  kin,  can  have  no  legal  title  to  England* 
And  he  must  be  an  ill  prince  indeed,  who  will  not 
have  the  hearts  and  hands  of  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred among  his  subjects,  against  such  a  popish 
pretender. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  answering  the  seventh 
question  ;  because  it  led  me  to  consider  all  he  had 
afterward  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  pretender. 
Eighthly,  and  lastly,  he  asks  himself  yriiether  Po- 
pery and  Ambition  are  become  tame  and  quiet 
neighbours  ?  In  this  I  can  give  him  no  satisfac- 
tion, because  I  never  was  in  that  street  where  they 
live  ;  nor  do  I  converse  with  any  of  their  friends; 
only  I  find  they  are  persons  of  a  very  evil  reputa- 
tion. But  I  am  told  for  certain,  that  Ambition 
had  removed  her  lodging,  and  lives  the  very  next 
door  to  Faction,  where  they  keep  such  a  racket, 

that 
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that  the  whole  parish  is  disturbed,  and  every  night 
in  an  uproar. 

This  much  in  answer  to  those  eight  uneasy  ques- 
tions put  by  the  author  to  himself  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy every  Briton,  and  give  him  an  occasion  of 
"  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
in  general  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  in  parti- 
cular." 

After  enumerating  the  great  actions  of  the  con- 
federate armies,  under  the  command  of  prince  Eu- 
gene and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Steele 
observes,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  the 
British  "  general,  however  unaccountable  it  may 
be  to  posterity,  was  not  permitted  to  enjpy  the 
fruits  of  his  glorious  labour."  Ten  years  fruits,  it 
seems,  w.ere  not  sufficient,  and  yet  they  were, 
the  fruitfullest  campaigns  that  ever  any  general 
cropped.  However,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  pos- 
terity will  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  but  some  care 
taken  both  of  her  majesty's  glory,  .and  the  repu- 
tation of  those  she  employs.  An  impartial  histo- 
rian may  tell  the  world,  (and  the  next  age  will 
easily  believe  what  it  continues  to  feel)  that  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  a  few  factious  insolent  \ 
subjects  had  almost  destroyed  their  country,  by 
continuing  a  ruinous  war  in  conjunction  with  al- 
lies, for  whose  sake  principally  we  fought,  who 
refused  to  bear  their  just  proportion  of  their 
charge,  and  were  connived  at  in  their  refusal,  for 
private  ends:  that  these  factious  people  treated 
the  best  and  kindest  of  sovereigns  with  insolence, 
cruelty,  and  ingratitude,  of  which  he  will  be  able 
to  produce  several  instances;  that  they  encouraged 
persons  and  principles  alien  frQin  our  religion  and 

vol.  v.  a  government, 
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government,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  faction  J 
Tie  will  tell  the  reasons,  why  the  general,  and  first 
minister,  were  seduced  to  be  heads  of  this  faction, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  they  had  always  pro- 
fessed. Such  an  historian  will  show  many  rea- 
sons, which  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  ge- 
neral and  his  friends;  who,  knowing  the  bent  of 
the  nation  was  against  them,  expected  to  lose  their 
power  when  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Particularly, 
the  historian  will  discover  the  whole  intrigue  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  to  be  general  for  life*;  where- 
in justice  will  be  done  to  a  person  at  that  time  of 
high  station  in  the  law,  who,  (I  mention  it  to  his 
honour)  advised  the  duke,  when  he  was  consulted 
upon  it>  not  to  accept  of  such  a  commission.  By 
these,  and  many  other  instances,  which  time  will 
bring  to  light,  it  may  perhaps  appear  not  very 
unaccountable  to  posterity,  why  this  great  man 
was  dismissed  at  last;  but  rather  why  he  wat 
dismissed  no  sooner. 

But  this  is  entering  into  a  wide  field.  I  shall 
therefore  leave  posterity  to  the  information  of 
better  historians  than  the  author  of  the  Crisis,  or 
myself;  and  go  on  to  inform  the  present  age,  in 
some  facts,  which  the  great  orator  and  politician 
thinks  fit  to  misrepresent,  with  the  utmost  degree 
either  of  natural  or  wilful  ignorance.  He  asserts, 
that  in  the  duke  of  Ormond's  campaign,  "  aifter 
a  suspension  of  arms  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  afrmies,  the 
Britisli  troops,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  garri* 


*  * 
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sons,  withdrew  themselves  from  their  confederates." 
The  fact  is  directly  otherwise ;  for  the  British 
troops  were  most  infamously  deserted  by  the  con- 
federates, after,  all  that  could  be  urged  by  the 
duke  of  Orniond  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  to 
press  the  confederate  generals  not  to  forsake  them. 
The  duke  was  directed  to  avoid  engaging  in  any 
action,  until  he  had  farther  orders,  because  an 
account  of  the  king  of  Spain's  renunciation  was 
every  day  expected  :  this,  the  Imperialists  and 
Dutch  knew  well  enough;  and  therefore  proposed 
to  the  duke,  in  that  very  juncture,  to  engage  the 
French,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  render  despe- 
rate all  the  queen's  measures  toward  a  peace.  Was 
not  the  certain  possession  of  Dunkirk  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  battle?  A  whole 
campaign  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with 
such  an  acquisition,  although  at  the  cost  of  many 
thousand  lives,  and  several  millions  of  money, 
would  have  been  thought  very  gloriously  ended. 

Neither,  after  all,  was  it  a  new  thing,  either  in 
the  British  general,  or  the  Dutch  deputies,  to 
refuse  fighting,  when  they  did  not  approve  it. 
When  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  going  to 
invest  Bouchain,  the  deputies  of  the  States  pressed 
him  in  vain  to  engage  the  enemv :  and  one  of  them 
was  so  far  discontented  upon  his  grace's  refusal, 
that  be  presently  became  a  partizan  of  the  peace; 
yet  I  do  not  remember  any  clamour  then  raised 
here- against  the  duke  upou  that  account.  Again, 
when  the  French  invaded  Douay,  after  the  con- 
federates had  deserted  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
"prinfce  ••  Eugene  was  violently  bent  upon  a  battle, 
and  said  they  should  never  have  auothtt  &o  ^oo& 
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an  opportunity ;  but  monsieur ,  a  private  de- 
puty, rose  up,  and  opposed  it  so  far,  that  the  prince 
was  forced  to  desist.  Was  it  then  more  criminal 
in  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  refuse  fighting  by  ex- 
press command  of  the  queen,  and  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  Dunkirk,  than  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough to  give  the  same  refusal,  without  any 
such  orders,  or  any  such  advantage  ?  or  shall  a 
Dutch  deputy  assume  more  power  than  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain's  general,  acting  by  the  immediate 
*  commands  of  his  sovereign  ? 

The  ^mperor  and  the  empire  (says  Mr.  Steele  by 
way  of  admiration)  continue  the  war !  Is  his  Im- 
perial majesty  able  to  continue  it  or  not  ?  If  he 
be,  then  Great  Britain  has  been  strangely  used  for 
ten  years  past.  Then  how  came  it  to  pass,  that, 
of  about  ten  thousand  men  in  his  service  in  Italy 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Turin,  there  were  not 
above  four  thousand  paid  by  himself  ?  If  he  be 
not  able  to  continue  it,  why  does  he  go  on  ?  The 
reasons  are  clear;  because  the  war  only  affects 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  whom  he  is  willing 
enough  to  expose,  but  not  his  own  dominions. 
Besides,  his  Imperial  ministers  are  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  the  queen's  death;  which  they  hope  will 
give  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  rekindle  the  war  in 
Europe  upon  the  old  foot;  and  we  know  how  the 
ministers  of  that  court  publickly  assign  it  for  a  rea- 
son of  their  obstinacy  against  peace,  that  they 
hope  for  a  sudden  revolution  in  England.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  appearance  of  the  emperor's  being 
forsaken  by  his  ally,  will  serve  to  increase  the  cla- 
mour, both  here  and  in  Holland,  against  her  ma- 
jesty and  those  she  employs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Steele  says,  there  can  be  no  crime  in  af- 
firming (if  it  be  truth)  that  the  hnuse  of  Bourbon 
is  at  this  juncture  become  more  formidable,  and 
bids  fairer  for  a  universal  monarchy,  and  to  en- 
gross the  whole  trade  of  Europe,  than  it  did  be- 
fore the  war.  4 

No  crime  in  affirming  it,  if  it  be  truth.  I  will 
for  once  allow  his  proposition.  But,  if  it  be  false, 
then  I  affirm,  that  whoever  advances  so  seditious 
a  falsehood,  deserves  to  be  hanged.  Does  he  mean 
by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  two  kings  of  France 
and  Spain?  If  so,  I  reject  his  meaning,  which 
would  insinuate,  that  the  interests  and  designs  of 
both  those  princes  will  be  the  same;  whereas  Nthey 
are  more  opposite  than  those  of  any  two  other 
monarchs  ip  Christendom.  This  is  the  whole 
foolish  slander  so  frequently  flung  upon  the  peace, 
and  as  frequently  refuted.  These  factious  under- 
takers of  the  press  write  with  great  advantage ; 
they  strenuously  affirm  a  thousand  falsehoods, 
without  fear,  wit,  conscience,  or  knowledge ;  and 
we,  who  answer  them,  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
an  argument  for  each ;  after  which,  in  the  very 
next  pamphlet,  we  see  the  same  assertions  pro- 
duced again,  without  the  least  notice  of  what  has 
been  said  to  disprove  them.  By  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, does  he  mean  only  the  French  king  for  the 
time  being?  If  so,  and  his  assertion  be  true,  then 
that  prince  must  deal  with  the  devil,  or  else  the 
money  and  blood  spent  in  our  ten  years  victories 
against  him,  might  as  well  have  continued  in  the 
purses  and  veins  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 

But  the  particular  assertions  of  this  author  are 
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easier  detected*  than  his  general  ones;  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  upon  examining  the  former. 
For  instance :  I  desire  him  to  ask  the  Dutch,  whp 
can  best  inform  him,  why  they  delivered  up  Trar 
erbach  to  the  Imperialists?  for,  as  to  the  queen,, 
her  majesty  was  never  once  consulted  in  it;  what- 
ever his  preceptors,  the  politicians  of  Button's 
coffeehouse,  may  have  informed  him  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Steele  affirms,  that  the  French  have  begun 
the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  contemptuously  and 
arbitrarily  their  own  way.  The  governor  of  the 
town,  and  those  gentlemen  intrusted  with  the  in- 
spection of  this  work,  do  assure  me,  that  the  fact 
is  altogether  otherwise;  that  the  method  prescribed 
by  those  whom  her  majesty  employs,  has  been  ex- 
actly followed,  and  that  the  works  are  already  de- 
molished. I  will  venture  to  tell  him  farther,  that 
the  demolition  was  so  long  deferred,  in  order  to 
remove  those  difficulties,  which  the  barrier  treaty 
has  put  us  under ;  and  the  event  has  shown,  that 
it  was  prudent  to  proceed  no  faster,  until  those 
difficulties  were  got  over.  The  mole  and  harbour 
could  not  be  destroyed,  until  the  ships  were  got 
out;  which,  by  reason  of  some  profound  secrets 
of  state,  did  not  happen  until  the  other  day.  Who 
gave  him  those  just  suspicions,  that  the  mole  and 
harbour  will  never  be  destroyed  ?  What  is  it  he 
would  now  insinuate  ?  that  the  ministry  is  bribed 
to  leave  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  <un- 

*  It  should  be~*  are  easier  to   be  detected;'  or,  '  are  more* 
easily  detected/  &c.     S. 
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done ;  oi\  that  tlie  pretender  is  to  invade  us  from 
thence;  or,  that  the  queen  has  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  her  servants,  to  prevent  the  good 
effects  of  the  peace,  for  no  other  end  but  to  lose 
the  affections  of  her  people,  and  endanger  her- 
self? 

Instead  of  any  farther  information,  which  I  could 
easily  give,  but  which  no  honest  man  can  want,  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  mole  and  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  will  in  a  short  time  be  most  effectually 
destroyed ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  venture  to 
prophesy,  that  neither  Mr.  Steele,  nor  his  faction, 
will  ever  confess  they  believe  it 

After  all,  it  is  a  little  hard  that  the  queen  can- 
not be  allowed  to  demolish  this  town  in  whatever 
manner  she  pleases  to  fancy.  Mr.  Steele  must 
have  it  clone  in  his  own  way,  and  is  angry  the 
French  have  pretended  to  do  it  in  theirs;  and  yet 
he  wrongs  them  into  the  bargain.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  seriously  think  the  most  Christian  king 
to  be  a  much  better  friend  of  her  majesty's,  than 
Mr.  Steele,  or  any  of  his  faction.  Besides,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  he  is  a  monarch  and  a  rela- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  if  I  were  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  my  advice  to  be  asked,  which  of  those  two 
gentlemen  born  #,  should  have  the  direction  in  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  I  will  give  it  for  the  for-  . 
mer;  because  I  look  upon  Mr.  Steele,  in  quality 
of  a  member  of  his  party,  to  be  much  more  skilful 
in  demolishing  at  home  than  abroad. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  more  danger  to  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  and  to  the  trade  of  Britain,  from 

*  Mr.  Steele  often  styles  himself  so.     H. 
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the  emperor  #  overrunning  Italy,  than  from  France 
overrunning  the  empire ;  that  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty entertains  such  thoughts,  is  visible  to  the 
world :  and  although  little  can  be  said  to  justify 
many  actions  of  the  French  king,  yet  the  worst  of 
them  have  never  equalled  the  emperor's  arbitrary 
keeping  the  possession  of  Milan,  directly  contrary 
to  his  oath,  and  to  the  express  words  of  the  goldeu 
bull,  which  oblige  him  to  deliver  up  every  fief  that 
falls,  or  else  they  must  all,  in  the  course  of  time, 
lapse  into  his  own  hands. 

I  was  at  a  loss  who  it  was  that  Mr.  Steele  hinted 
at  some  time  ago,  by  "  the  powerful  hand,  that 
deals  out  crowns  and  kingdoms  all  around  us,"  I 
liow  plainly  find  he  meant  no  other  hand  but  his 
pwn,  He  has  dealt  out  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
France;  to  France  he  has  given  leave  to  invade 
the  empire  next  spring,  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  and  now  at  last  he  deals  France  the 
imperial  dignity;  and  so  farewell  liberty;  Eu- 
rope will  be  Frfench.  But,  in  order  to  bring  all 
this  about,  the  capital  of  Austria,  the  residence  of  ,s 
his  imperial  majesty,  must  continue  to  be  visited 
by  the  plague,  of  which  the  emperor  must  jdier 
and  so  the  thing  is  done. 

Why  should  not  I  venture  to  deal  out  one 
sceptre  in  my  turp,  as  well  as  Mr.  Steele?  I  there- 
fore deal  out  the  empire  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
upon  failure  of  issue  to  thisemperor  at  his  death  : 
provided  the  whigs  will  prevail  on  the  son  to  turn 
papist,  to  get  an  empire,  43  they  did  tfpon  the 
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father,  to  get  a  kingdom.  Or,  if  this  prince  be 
not  approved  of,  I  deal  it  out  in  his  stead  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria :  and  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  I  dare  engage  to  have  all  Christendom  to 
second  me,  whatever  the  spleen,  in  the  shape  of 
politicks,  may  dictate  to  the  author  of  the  Crisis. 

The  design  of  Mr,  Steele,  in  representing  the 
circumstances  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  is*  to  sig- 
nify to  the  world,  that  all  Europe*  is  put  in  the 
high  road  to  slavery,  by  the  corruption  of^her 
majesty's  present  ministers  ;  and  so  he  goes  on  to 
Portugal;  which,  having  during  the  war  supplied 
us  with  gold  in  exchange  for  our  woollen  manu- 
facture, has  only  at  present  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  its  protection  to  last  no  longer  than  till  the  Ca- 
talonians  are  reduced ;  and  then  the  old  preten- 
sions of  Spain  to  Portugal  will  be  revived ;  and 
Portugal,  when  once  enslaved  by  Spain,  falls  na- 
turally, with  the  rest  of  Europe,  into  the  gulf  of 
France.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  see  what  relief 
a  little  truth  can  give  this  unhappy  kingdom. 
That  Portugal  has  yet  no  more  than  a  suspension 
of  arms  they  may  thank  themselves,  because  they 
came  so  late  into  the  treaty  ;  and  that  they  came 
*o  late,  they  may  thank  the  whigs,  whose  false 
representations  they  were  so  weak  as  to  believe^ 
However,  the  queen  has  voluntarily  given  them  a 
guarantee  to  defend  them  against  Spain,  until  the 
peace  shall  be  made ;  and  such  terms  after  the 
peace  are  stipulated  for  them,  as  the  Portuguese 
themselves  are  contented  with. 

Having  mentioned  the  Catalonians,  he  puts  the 
question,  "who  can  name  the  Catalonians  without 
a  tear  ?  "    Jhat  can  I  j  forhp  Ijas  told  so  maw^ 
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melancholy  stories  without  one  syllable  of  truth, 
that  he  has  blunted  the  edge  of  my  fears,  and  I 
shall  not  be  startled  at  the  worst  he  can  say.  What 
he  affirms  concerning  the  Catalonians,  is  included 
in  the  following  particulars ;  first,  that  they  were 
drawn  into  the  war  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
maritime  powers ;  by  which  are  understood  Eng- 
land and  Holland  :  but  he  is  too  good  a  friend  of 
the  Dutch,  to  give  them  any  part  of  the  blame. 
Secondly,  that  they  are  now  abandoned  and  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  an  enraged  prince. 
Thirdly,  that  they  always  opposed  the  person  and 
interest  of  that  prince,  who  is  their  present  king. 
Lastly,  that  the  doom  is  dreadful  of  those,  who 
shall,  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  esteemed  their  de- 
stroyers. And  if  we  interpret  the  insinuation  he 
makes,  according  to  his  own  miud,  the  destruc- 
/  tion  of  those  people  must  be  imputed  to  the  pre- 
sent ministry. 

I  am  sometimes,  in  charity,  disposed  to  hope, 
that  this  writer  is  not  always  sensible  of  the  fla- 
grant falsehoods  he  utters,  but  is  either  biassed  by 
an  inclination  to  believe  the  worst,  or  a  want  of 
judgment  to  choose  his  informers.  That  the  Ca* 
talonians  were  drawn  into  the  war  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  her  majesty,  should  not  in  decency 
have  been  affirmed,  until  about  fifty  years  hence ; 
when  it  might  be  supposed  there  would  be  no 
living  witness  left  to  disprove  it.  It  was  only 
upon  the  assurances  of  a  revolt  given  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse  and  others,  and  their  invitation,  that 
the  queen  was  prevailed  with  to  send  her  forces 
upon  that  expedition.  When  Barcelona  was  taken, 
by  a  most  unexpected  accident  of  a  bomb  light- 
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ing  on  the  magazine,  then  indeed  the  Catalonian* 
revolted,  having  before  submitted  and  sworn  alle- 
giance to  Philip,  as  much  as  any  other  province  of 
Spain.  Upon  the  peace  between  that  crown  and 
Britain,  the  queen,  in  order  to  ease  the  emperor, 
and  save  his  troops,  stipulated  with  king  Philip  for 
a  neutrality  in  Italy,  and  that  his  imperial  majesty 
should  have  liberty  to  evacuate  Catalonia ;  upon 
condition  of  absolute  indemnity  of  the  Catalans, 
with  an  entire  restitution  to  their  honours, 
dignities,  and  estates,  As  this  neutrality  was 
never  observed  by  the  emperor,  so  he  never  effec- 
tually evacuated  Catalonia;  for,  although  he  sent 
away  the  main  body,  he  left  behind  many  officers 
and  private  men,  who  now  spirit  up  and  assist 
those  obstinate  people  to  continue  in  their  rebel- 
lion. It  is  true  indeed  that  king  Philip  did  not 
absolutely  restore  the  Catalans  to  all  their  old  pri- 
vileges, of  which  they  never  made  other  use  than 
as  an  encouragement  to  rebel ;  but  admitted  then* 
to  the  same  privileges  with  his  subjects  of  Castile, 
particularly  to  the*liberty  of  trading,  and  having 
employments  in  the  West  Indies,  which  they  never 
enjoyed  before.  Besides,  the  queen  reserved  to 
herself  the  power  of  procuring  farther  immunities 
for  them,  wherein  the  most  christian  king  was 
obliged  to  second  her :  for,  his  catholic  majesty 
intended  no  more  than  to  retrench  those  privileges, 
under  the  pretext  of  which  they  now  rebel,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  in  favour  of  France.  How 
dreadful  then  must  be  the  doom  of  those,  who 
hindered  these  people  from  submitting  to  the  gen- 
tle terms  offered  them  by  their  prince  !  and  who, 
although  they  be  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
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furnish  one  single  ship  for  the  support  of  the 
atalans,  are  at  this  instant  spurring  them  on  to 
leir  ruin,  by  promises  of  aid  and  protection  ! 
Thus  much  in  answer  to  Mr.  Steele's  account  of 
he  affairs  of  Europe,  from  which  he  deduces  the 
universal  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  danger  of 
I  know  not  how  many  popish  successors  to  Britain, 
His  political  reflections  are  as  good  as  his  facts. 
"  We  must  observe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  person 
who  seems  to  be  the  most  favoured  by  the  French 
king  in  the  late  treaties,  is  the  duke  of  Savoy." 
Extremely  right :  for,  whatever  that  prince  got 
by  the  peace,  he  owes  entirely  to  her  majesty,  as 
a  just  reward  for  his  having  been  so  firm  and  use- 
ful an  ally ;  neither  was  France  brought  with  more 
difficulty  to  yield  any  one  point,   than  that  of 
allowing  the  duke  such  a  barrier  as  the  queen  in- 
sisted on. 

"  He  is  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Italy."  I  had  rather  see  him  so  than  the  emper- 
or. "  He  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  a 
secret  and  strict  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon." This  is  one  of  those  facts  wherein  I  am 
most  inclined  to  believe  the  author,  because  it  is 
what  he  must  needs  be  utterly  ignorant  of,  and 
therefore  may  possibly  be  true. 

I  thought  indeed  we  should  be  safe  from  all 
popish  successors  as  far  as  Italy,  because  of  the 
prodigious  clutter  about  sending  the  pretender 
thither.  But  they  will  never  agree  where  to  fix 
their  longitude.  The  duke  of  Savoy  is  the  more 
dangerous  for  removing  to  Sicily  :  he  adds  to  our 
fears  for  being  too  near.  So,  whether  France 
conquer  Germany,  or  be  in  peace  and  good  un- 
derstanding 
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derstanding  with  it,  either  event  will  put  us  and 
Holland  at  the  mercy  of  France,  which  has  a  qui- 
ver full  of  "pretenders  at  its  back,  whenever  the 
chevalier  shall  die. 

This  was  just  the  logick  of  poor  prince  Butler, 
a  splenetick  madman,  whom  every  body  may  re- 
member about  the  town.  Prinqe  Pamphilio  in 
Italy  employed  emissaries  to  torment  prince  But- 
ler here.  But  what  if  prince  Pamphilio  die  ?  Why 
then  he  had  left  in  his  will,  that  his  heirs  and  ex- 
ecutors torment  prince  Butler  for  ever. 

I  cannot  think  it  a  misfortune,  what  Mr.  Steele 
affirms,*  "  that  treasonable  books  lately  dispersed 
among  us,  striking  apparently  at  the  Hanover 
succession/  have  passed  almost  without  observa- 
tion from  the  generality  of  the  people ; "  because 
it  seems  a  certain  sign,  that  the  generality  of  the 
people  are  well-disposed  to  that  illustrious  family : 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  to  see  seditious 
books  dispersed  among  us,  apparently  striking  at 
the  queen  and  her  administration,  at  the  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state,  and  at  all  religion ; 
yet  passing  without  observation  from  the  general- 
ity of  those  in  power:  but  whether  this  remissness 
may  be  imputed  to  Whitehall,  or  Westminster- 
hall,  is  other  men's  business  to  inquire.  Mr. 
Steele  knows  in  his  conscience,  that  the  Queries 
concerning  the  Pretender,  issued  from  one  of  his 
own  party.  And  as  for  the  poor  nonjuring  cler- 
gyman, who  was  trusted  with  committing  to  the 
press  a  late  book  on  the  subject  of  hereditary 

•  This  should  be— *'  I  cannot  think  it  a  misfortune,  as  Mr. 
Steele  affirms,' &c.  nqt,  '  what  Mr.  Steele  affirms/  which  is  not 
grammar.    & 
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right,  by  a  strain  of  a  summum  jus,  he  is  now 
as  I  am  told,  with  half  a  score  children,  starving 
and  rotting  among  thieves  and  pickpockets,  in 
the  common  room  of  a  stinking  jail.  *  I  have 
never  seen  either  the  book  or  the  publisher;  how- 
ever, I  would  fain  ask  one  single  person  f  in  the 
world  a  question  ;  why  he  has  so  often  drank  the 
abdicated  king's  health  upon  his  knees  ? — But  the 
transition  is  natural  and  frequent,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  him  for  an  answer. 

It  is  the  hardest  case  in  the  world,  th&t  Mr* 
Steele  should  take  ap  the  artificial  reports  of  his 
own  faction,  and  then  put  then'!  off  upon  the 
world,  as  additional  fearsf  of  a  popish  successor. 
I  can  assure  him,  that  no  good  subject  of  the 
queen's  is  under  the  least  concern,  whether  the 
pretender  be  converted  or  not,  farther  than  their 
wishes  that  all  men  would  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion, Dut  reporting  backward  and  forward  upon 
this  point,  helps  to  keep  up  the  noise,  and  is  a 
topick  for  Mr.  Steele  to  enlarge  himself  upon,  by 
showing  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  such  con- 
versions, by  collecting  a  list  of  popish  cruelties, 
and  repeating  after  himself  and  the  bishop  of 
Sarum,  the  dismal  effects  likely  to  follow  upon  the 
return  of  that  superstition  among  us. 

But,  as  this  writer  is  reported,  by  those  who 
know  hiin,  to  be  what  the  French  call  journalier, 
his  fear  and  courage  operating  according  to  the 
weather  in  our  uncertain  climate,  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve the  two  last  pages  of  his  Crisis  were  written 

*  Upon  his  conviction  he  was  committed   to  the   Marsh al sea  ; 
and  at  his  sentence,  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  three  years.     H. 
t  Parker,  alter  ward  lord  chancellor.     See  before^  p.  202,    'N. 
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on  a  sunshiny  day.  This  I  guess  from  the  gene- 
ral tenour  of  them,  and  particularly  from  an 
unwary  assertion,  which,  if  he  believes  as  firmly 
as  I  do,  will  at  once  overthrow  all  his  foreign  and 
domestick  fears  of  a  popish  successor.  "  As 
divided  a  people  as  we  are,  those  who  stand  for 
the  house  of  Hanover  are  infinitely  superiour  in 
number,  wealth,  courage,  and  all  arts  military 
and  civil,  to  those  in  the  contrary  interest;  be- 
side which,  we  have  laws  I  say,  the  laws  on  our 
side.  The  laws,  I  say,  the  laws."  This  elegant 
repetition  is,  I  think,  a  little  out  of  place ;  for 
the  stress  might  better  have  been  laid  upon  so 
great  a  majority  of  the  nation  ;  without  which,  I 
doubt  the  laws  would  be  of  little  weight,  al- 
though they  be  very  good  additional  securities. 
And  if  what  he  here  asserts  be  true,  as  it  certainly 
is,  although  he  assert  it  (for  I  allow  even  the  ma- 
jority of  his  own  party  to  be  against  the  pre- 
tender) there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor, except  from  the  unreasonable  jealousies  of 
the  best  among  that  party,  and  from  the  malice, 
the  avarice,  or  ambition  of  the  worst;  without 
which,  Britain  would  be  able  to  defend  her  suc- 
cession, against  all  her  enemies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Most  of  the  dangers  from  abroad, 
which  he  enumerates  as  the  consequences  of  this 
very  bad  peace  made  by  the  queen,  and  approved 
by  parliament,  must  have  subsisted  under  any 
peace  at  all ;  unless,  among  other  projects  equally 
feasible,  we  could  have  stipulated  to  cut  the 
throats  of  every  popish  relation  to  the  royal 
family. 

Well,  by  this  author's  own  confession,  a  num- 
ber 
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ber  infinitely  superiour,  and  the  best  circumstan- 
tiated imaginable,  are  fpr  the  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  This  succession  is  established, 
confirmed,  and  secured  by  several  laws ;  her  ma- 
jesty's repeated  declarations,  and  the  oaths  of  all 
he?  subjects,  engage  both  her  and  them  to  pre- 
serve what  those  laws  have  settled.  This  is  a  se- 
curity indeed,  a  security  adequate  at  least  to  the 
importance  of  the  thing ;  and  yet,  according  to 
the  whig  scheme,  as  delivered  to  us  by  Mr.  Steele 
and  his  coadjutors,  is  altogether  insufficient ;  and 
the  succession  will  be  defeated,  the  pretender 
brought  in,  and  popery  established  among  us, 
without  the  farther  assistance  of  this  writer  and 
his  faction. 

And  what  securities  have  our  adversaries  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  these  ?  A  club  of  politi- 
cians, where  Jenny  Man  presides  ;  a  Crisis  written 
by  Mr.  tSteele ;  a  confederacy  of  knavish  stock- 
jobbers to  ruin  credit ;  a  report  of  the  queen's 
death;  an  effigy  of  the  pretender  run  twice 
through  the  body  by  a  valiant  peer ;  a  speech  by 
the  author  of  the  Crisis  ;  and,  to  sum  up  ail,  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  reviling  her  majesty,  and 
those  she  em  ploys. 

I  have  now  finished  the  most  disgustful  task 
that  ever  I  undertook.  I  could  with  more  ease 
have  written  three  dull  pamphlets,  than  remarked 
upon  the  falsehoods  and  absurdities  of  one.  But 
I  was  quite  confounded  last.  Wednesday,  when 
the  printer  came  with  another  pamphlet  in  hij 
hand,  written  by  the  same  author,  and  entitled* 
"  The  Englishman,  being  the  Close  of  the  Paper 
so  called,"  &c.     He  desired  I  would  read  it  over, 

and 
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and  consider  it  in  a  paper  by  itself;  which  last  I 
absolutely  refused.  Upon  perusal,  I  found  it 
chiefly  an  invective  against  Toby,  the  ministry, 
the  Examiner,  the  clergy,  the  queen,  and  the 
Post-boy ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  great 
justice  exclaiming  against  those,  who  presumed 
to  offer  the  least  word  against  the  heads  of  that 
faction,  whom  her  majesty  discarded.  The  au- 
thor likewise  proposes  an  equal  division  of  favour 
and  employments,  between  the  whigs  and  tories; 
for,  if  the  former  "  can  have  no  part  or  portion 
in  David  *,  they  desire  no  longer  to  be  his  sub- 
jects." He  insists,  that  her  majesty  has  exactly 
followed  monsieur  Tugghe's  memorial  against  the 
demolishing  of  Dunkirk  f .  He  reflects  with  great 
satisfaction  on  the  good  already  done  to  his  coun- 
try by  the  Crisis.    Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis, 

Spc. He  gives  us  hopes  that  he  will  leave  off 

writing,  and  consult  his  own  quiet  and  happiness  ; 
and  concludes  with  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  court. 
I  suppose,  by  the  style  of  "  old  friend,"  and  the 
like,  it  must  be  some  body  there  of  his  own  level; 
among  whom  his  party  have  indeed  more  friends 
than  I  could  wish.  In  this  letter  he  asserts,  that 
the  present  ministers  were  not  educated  in  the 
church  of  England,  but  are  new  converts  from 
presbytery.     Upon  which  I  can  only  reflect,  how 

*  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ?     II. 

+  "  Tugghe  was  deputed  by  the  magistrates  of  Dunkirk  to 
/intercede  with  the  queen,  that  she  would  recai  part  of  her  sen- 
tence concerning  Dunkirk,  by  causing  her  thunderbolts  to  fall 
only  on  the  martial  workf,  and  to  spare  the  moles  and  "dykes, 
which  in  their  naked  condition  could  be  no  more  than  objects  of 
pity/'    H. 

vol,  v.        *  r  blind 
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tyind  the  malice  of  that  man  must  be,  who  in- 
vents a  groundless  lie  in  order  to  defame  his  su- 
periors, which  would  be  no  disgrace  if  it  had 
been  a  truth.  And  he  concludes  with  making 
three  demands,  for  the  satisfaction  of  himself, 
and  other  malecontents.  First,  the  demolition  of 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  Secondly,  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  would  heartily  join  against 
the  exhorbitant  power  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and 
force  the  pretender  from  his  asylum  at  Bar  le 
Due.  Lastly,  "  that  his  electoral  highness  of 
Hanover  would  be  so  grateful  to  signify  to  all 
the  world  the  perfect  good  understanding  he  has 
with  the  eourt  of  England  in  as  plain  terms,  as 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  she  had  with 
that  house,  on  her  part." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  demands,  I  will  venture 
to  undertake  it  shall  be  granted:  but  then  Mr. 
Steele,  and  his  brother  maleconteiits,  must  pro- 
mise to  believe  the  thing  is  done,  after  those  em- 
ployed have  made  their  report;  or  else  bring 
youchers  to  disprove  it.  Upon  the  second  ;  I 
cannot  tell  whether  her  majesty  will  engage  in  a 
war  against  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  to  force  him  to 
remove  the  pretender  ;  but  I  believe,  if  the  par- 
liament should  think  it  necessary  to  address  upon 
such  an  occasion,  the  queen  would  move  that 
prince  to  send  him  away.  His  last  demand,  of- 
fered under  the  title  of  a  wish,  is  of  so  insolent 
and  seditious  a  strap,  that  I  care  not  to  touch  it. 
Here  he  directly  charges  her  majesty  with  deli- 
vering a  falsehood  to  her  parliament  from  the 
throne ;  and  declares  he  will  not  believe  her,  until 

the 
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the  elector  of  Hanover  himsdf  shall  vouch  for  the 

■ 

truth  of  what  she  has  so  solemnly  affirmed. 

I  agree  with  this  writer,  that  it  is  an  idle  thing 
in  his  antagonists  to  trouble  themselves  upon  the 
articles  of  his  birth,  education,  or  fortune;  for 
whoever  writes  at  this  rate  of  his  sovereign,  to 
whom  he  owes  so  many  personal  obligations,  I 
should  never  inquire  whether  he  be  a  gentleman 
bom,  but  whether  he  be  a  human  creature. 
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*•*  About  a  month  before  the  demise  of  queen  Anne,  the  Dean 
having  laboured  to  reconcile  the  ministers  to  each  other  withomt 
success,  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Berkshire,  and  never 
saw  them  more.  But  during  this  retreat  he  wrote  the  following 
treatise,  which  he  thought  might  be  of  some  use  even  in  that  junc- 
ture, and  sent  it  up  to  London  to  be  printed ;  but,  upon  some  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  the  author  and  the  late  lord  Boling- 
broke,  the  publication  was  delayed  till  the  queen's  death,  and  then 
he  recalled  his  copy :  it  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  al- 
derman Barber,  from  whom  it  was  obtained  to  be  printed*  The 
ruin  of  the  ministry,  by  this  animosity  among  themselves,  was  Ions 
foreseen  and  foretold  by  Swift,  and  it  appears  by  lord  Bolingbroke'a 
letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  that  in  his  heart  he  renounced 
his  friendship  for  Oxford  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
though  it  did  not  appear  till  afterwards.  "  The  peace,"  says  he, 
"  which  had  been  judged  to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  whereupon 
we  could  erect  a  tory  system,  and  yet  when  it  was  made  we  found 
eursclves  at  a  stand ;  nay,  the  very  work,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  our  strength,  was  in  part  demolished  before  our 
eyes,  and  we  were  stoned  with  the  ruins  of  it."  This  event  pro* 
bably  rendered  the  disunion  of  the  ministry  visible;  some,  prin- 
cipally endeavouring  to  secure  themselves,  some,  still  labouring 
to  establish  at  all  events  the  party  they  had  espoused,  which  saw 
nothing  but  "  increase  of  mortification,  and  nearer  approaches  to 
ruin : "  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  when  this  treatise 
was  written,  the  Dean's  attempts  to  reconcile  his  friend?  *rere 
unsuccessful;  for  Bolingbroke  declares,  that  he  abhorred  Oxford 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would  rather  have  suffered  banishment 
or  death,  than  have  taken  measures  in  concert  with  him  to  havo 
avoided  either.    D.  S, 
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WHATEVER  may  be  thought  or  practised  jty 
profound  politicians,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to 
convince  the  reasonable  part  of  mankind,  that 
the  most  plain,  short,  easy,  safe,  and  lawful  way 
to  any  good  end,  is  not  more  eligible,  than  one 
directly  contrary  to  some  or  all  of  these  qualities. 
I  have  been  frequently  assured  by  great  ministers, 
that  politicks  were  nothing  but  common  sense ; 
which,  as  it  was  the  only  true  thing  they  spoke, 
so  it  was  the  only  thing  they  could  have  wished 
I  should  not  believe.  God  has  given  the  bulk  of 
mankind  a  capacity  to  understand  reason,  when 
jt  is  fairly  offered  ;  and  by  reason  they  would 
easily  be  governed,  if  it  were  left  to  their  choice. 
Those  princes  in  all  ages,  who  were  most  distin- 
guished for  their  mysterious  skill  in  government, 
found  by  the  event  that  they  had  ill  consulted 
their  own  quiet,  or  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
their  people  ;  nor  has  posterity  remembered  them 
with  honour  :  such  as  Lysander  and  Philip  among 
the  Greeks,  Tiberius  in  Rome,  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth  and  bis  son  Caesar  Borgia,  queen. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
with  many  others.  Nor  are  examples  less  fre- 
quent of  ministers    famed  for  men  of  deep  iji- 
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trigue*,  whose  politicks  have  produced  little 
more  than  murmurings,  factions,  and  discontents, 
which  usually  terminated  in  the  disgrace  and  ruin 
of^  the  authors. 

I  can  recollect  but  three  occasions  in  a  state, 
where  the  talents  of  such  men  may  be  thought 
necessary  ;  I  mean  in  a  state  where  the  prince  is 
obeyed  and  loved  by  his  subjects :  first,  in  the 
negptiation  of  a  peace ;  secondly,  in  adjusting 
the  interests  of  our  own  country  with  those  of 
the  nations  round  us,  watching  the  several  mo* 
tions  of  our  neighbours  and  allies,  and  preserving 
a  due  balance  among  them :  lastly,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  parties  and  factions  at  home.  Iu 
the  first  of  these  cases  I  have  often  heard  it  ob- 
served,  that  plain  good  sense,  and  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  point,  have  proved  more  effectual 
than  all  those  arts,  which  I  remember  a  great 
foreign  minister  used  in  contempt  to  call  the 
spirit  of  negotiating.  In  the  second  case,  much 
wisdom,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  in  affairs 
both  foreign  and  domestick,  are  certainly  requi- 
red :  after  which,  I  know  no  talents  necessary 
beside  method  and  skill  in  the  common  forms  of 
business.  In  the  last  case,  which  is  that  of  ma- 
naging parties,  there  seems  indeed  to  be  more  oc- 
casion for  employing  this  gift  of  the  lower  poli- 
ticks, whenever  the  tide  runs  high  against  the 
court  and  ministry  ;  which  seldom  happens  under 
any  tolerable  administration,  while  the  true  in- 
terest of  the   nation  is  pursued.      But,  here  in 

•  This  expression,  'famed  for  men  of  deep  intrigue,  is  very 
inaccurate;  it  should  be — *  fa  meed  for  being  men,'  &c— Or 
'  fumed  a*  men  of  deep  intrigue,.'     S. 
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England,  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  establish  max- 
ims of  government  in  general,)  while  the  prince 
and  ministry,  the  clergy,  the  majority  of  landed 
men,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  appear  to  have 
the  samq  views  and  the  same  principles,  it  is  not 
obvious  to  me,  how  those  at  the  helm  can  have 
many  opportunities  of  showing  their  skill  in  mys- 
tery and  refinement,  beside  what  themselves 
think  fit  to  create, 

I  have  been  assured  by  men  long  practised- in 
business,  that  the  secrets  of  court  are  much  fewer 
than  we  generally  suppose ;  and  I  hold  it  for  the 
greatest  secret  of  court,  that  they  are  so :  because 
the  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  often  so  mean  and  so  little,  that 
in  decency  they  ought  to  be  hid  :  and  therefore 
ministers  are  so  wise  to  leave*  their  proceedings 
to  be  accounted  for  by  reasoners  at  a  distance, 
who  often  mould  them  into  systems,  that  do  not 
only  go  down  very  well  in  the  coffeehouse,  but 
are  supplies  for  pamphlets  in  the  present  age,  and 
may  probably  furnish  materials  for  memoirs  and 
histories  in  the  next. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  even  those  who  are 
very  near  the  court,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a 
large  share  in  the  management  of  publick  mat- 
ters, are  apt  to  deduce  wrong  consequences,  by 
reasoning  upon  the  causes  and  motives  of  those 
actions,  wherein  themselves  are  employed.  A 
great  minister  puts  you  a  case,  and  asks  your 
opinion,  but  conceals  an  essential  circumstance, 
Upon  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turns; 

*  It  ihould  be—'  so  wise  as  to  leave/  &c.     S. 
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then  he  despises  your  understanding  for  counsel- 
ling him  no  hetter,  and  concludes  he  ought  to 
trust  entirely  to  his  own  wisdom.  Thus  he  grows 
to  abound  in  secrets  and  reserves,  even  toward 
those  with  whom  he  ought  to  act  in  the  greatest 
confidence  and  concert :  and  thus  the  world  is 
brought  to  judge,  that  whatever  be  the  issue 
and  event,  it  was  all  foreseen,  contrived,  and 
brought  to  pass  by  some  masterstroke  of  his  po- 
liticks. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  from 
my  own  memory  and  observation,  of  events  im- 
puted to  the  profoand  skill  and  address,  of  a  mi- 
nister, which  in  reality  were  either  the  mere  ef- 
fects of  negligence,  weakness,  humour,  passion, 
or  pride ;  or  at  best,  but  the  natural  course  of 
things  left  to  themselves. 

During  this  very  session  of  parliament,  a  most 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  has  much  credit  with 
those  in  power,  would  needs  have  it,  tliat  in  the 
late  dissensions  at  court,  which  grew  too  high  to 
be  any  longer  a  secret,  the  whole  matter  was  car- 
ried with  the  utmost  dexterity  on  one  side,  and 
with  manifest  ill  conduct  on  the  other.     To  prove 
this  he  made  use  of  the  most  plausible  topicks, 
drawn  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  se- 
veral persons  concerned,  as  well  as  of  her  ma- 
jesty ;  all  which  he  knows  as  much  of  as  any 
man :  and    gave  me  a  detail  of  the  whole  witl*~ 
such  an  appearance  of  probability,  as  committed- 
to  writing  would  pass  for  an  admirable  piece  o 
secret  history.     Yet  I  am  at  the  same  time  con 
vinced  by  the  strongest  reasons,  that  the  issue  o 
those  dissensions,  as  to  the  part  they 'had  in  th 

cour~ 
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court  and  the  house  of  lords,  was  partly  owing 
to  very  different  causes,  and  partly  to  the  situ- 
ation  of  affairs,  whence,  in  that  conjuncture, 
they  could  not  easily  terminate  otherwise  than 
they  did,  whatever  unhappy  consequences  they 
may  have  for  the  future. 

In  like  manner  I  have  heard  a  physician  pro- 
nounce with  great  gravity,  that  he  had  cured  so 
niany  patients  of  malignant  fevers,  and  as  many 
more  of  the  smallpox  ;  whereas  in  truth  nine  parts 
'In  ten  of  those  who  recovered,  owed  their  lives 
to  the  strength  of  nature  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion, while  such  a  one  happened  to  be  their 
doctor. 

But,  while  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs 
and  motives  of  some  facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget 
the  circumstances  of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  be  so  grossly  misrepresented  to  the  publick 
by  curious  inquisitive  heads,  who  proceed  altoge- 
ther upon  conjectures,  and,  in  reasoning  upon  af- 
fairs of  state,   are  suiw  to  be  mistaken  by  seafch- 
ing  too  deep.     And  as  I  have  known  this  to  be 
the  frequent  errour  of  many  others,  so  I  am  sure 
it  has  been  perpetually  mine,  whenever  I  have  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  causes  of  political  events 
\)y  refinement  and  conjecture  ;  which  I  must  ac- 
knowledge has  very  much  abated  my  veneratioi* 
for  what  they  call  arcana  imperii;  whereof  I  dare 
'pronounce,  that  the  fewer  there  are  in  any  admi- 
nistration, it  is  just  so  much  the  better. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said,  has  by  no  means 
T>een  intended  to  detract  from  the  qualities  requi- 
site in  those  who  are  trusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs;  on  the   contrary,  I  kxuro 
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no  station  of  life,  where  great  abilities  and  virtues 
of  all  kinds  are  so  highly  necessary,  and  where 
the  want  of  any  is  so  qirickLy  or  universally  felt. 
A  great  minister  has  no  virtue  for  which  the  pub- 
lick  may  not  be  the  better;  nor  any  defect,  by 
which  the  publick  is  not  certainly  a  sufferer.  \ 
have  known  more  than  once  or  twice,  within  four 
years  past,  an  omission,  in  appearance  very  small, 
prove  almost  fatal  to  a  whole  scheme,  and  very 
hardly  retrieved.  It  is  not  always  sufficient  for 
the  person  at  the  helm,  that  he  is  intrepid  in  his 
nature,  free  from  any  tincture  of  avarice  or  cor- 
ruption, and  that  he  has  great  natural  and  acquired 
abilities. 

I  never  thought  the  reputation  of  much   se- 
crecy was  a  character  of  any  advantage  to  a  mi- 
nister,  because  it  put   all  other  men  upon  their 
guard  to  be  as  secret  as  he,  and  was  consequently 
the  occasion  that  persons  and  things  were  always 
misrepresented  to  him  :  because  likewise,  too  great 
an  affectation  of  secrecy,  is  usually  thought  to  be 
attended  with  those   little  intrigues   and  refine- 
ments,   which,  among  the  vulgar,  denominate  a 
man  a  great  politician  ;  but  among  others,  is  apt, 
whether  deservedly  or  not,  to  acquire  the  opinion 
of  cunning  :  a  talent,  which  differs  as  much  from 
the  true  knowledge  of  government,  as  that  of  an 
attorney  from  an  able  Lawyer.     Neither  indeed  am 
I  altogether  convinced,  that  this  habit  of  multi- 
plying secrets,  may  not  be  carried  on  so  far,  as  to 
stop  that  communication  which  is  necessary,   in 
some  degree,  among  all  who  h*ave  any  considera- 
ble part  in  the  management  of  public^  affairs;  v 
because  I  have  observed  the  inconyeiiiencies  ari- 
sing* 
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sing  from  a  want  of  love  between  those  who  were 
to  give  directions,  to  have  been  of  as  ill  conse- 
quence as  any  that  could  happen  from  the  disco- 
very of  secrets.  I  suppose  when  a  building  is  to 
be  erected,  the  model  may  be  the  contrivance 
only  of  one  head ;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
under- workmen  be  ordered  to  cut  stones  into  cer- 
tain shapes,  and  place  them  in  certain  positions : 
but  the  several  master  builders  must  have  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  design,  without  which 
they  can  give  no  orders  at  all.  And,  indeed,  I  do 
not  know  a  greater  mark  of  an  able  minister,  than 
that  of  rightly  adapting  the  several  faculties  of 
men;  nor  is  any  thing  more  to  be  lamented,  than 
the  impracticableness  of  doing  this  in  any  great  ■•• 
degree,  under  our  present  circumstances ;  while 
so  many  shut  themselves  out  by  adhering  to  a 
faction,  and  while  the  court  is  enslaved  to  the 
impatience  of  others,  who  desire  to  sell  their  vote 
or  their  interest  as  dear  as  they  can.  But  whe- 
ther this  has  not  been  submitted  to  more  than 
was  necessary,  whether  it  has  not  been  dangerous 
in  the  example,  and  pernicious  in  the  practice,  I 
will  leave  to  the  inquiry  of  those  who  can  better 
determine. 

It  may  be  matter  of  no  little  admiration  to  con- 
sider, in  some  lights,  the  state  of  affairs  among 
lis  for  four  years  past.  The  queen,  finding  her- 
self and  the  majority  of  her  kingdom  grown  weary 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence,  the  mistaken  poli- 
ticks, and  destructive  principles  of  her  former 
ministers,  calls  to  the  service  of  the  publick  an- 
other set  of  men  who,  by  confession  of  their  ene- 
jpies,  had  equal  abilities  at  least  with  ttavc  y^- 
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decessors ;  whose  interest  made  it  necessary  for 
them  (although  their  inclinations  had  been  other- 
wise) to  act  upon  those  maxims  which  were  most 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state; 
whose  birth  and  patrimonies  gave  them  weight  in 
the  nation :  and  who  (I  speak  of  those  who  were 
to  have  the  chief  part  in  affairs)  had  long  lived, 
under  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship :  with  alt 
these  advantages,  supported  by  a  vast  majority  6£ 
the  landed  interest,  and  the  inferior  clergy  almost 
to  a  man.  we  have  several  times  seen  the  present' 
administration  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  very 
near  the  brink  of  ruin,  together  with  the  cause  of 
the  church  and  monarchy  committed  to  their 
charge ;  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  at  the  minute' 
I  am  now  writing,  that  their  power  or  duration  are 
upon  any  tolerable  foot  of  security :  which  I  da 
not  so  much  impute  to  the  address  and  industry 
of  their  enemies,*"  as  to  some  failures  among  them- 
selves, which  I  think  have  been  full  as  visible 
in  their  causes  as  their  effects, 

Nothing  has  given  me  greater  indignation  thaa 
to  behold  a  ministry,  who  came  in  with  the  ad- 
vantages I  have  represented,  acting  ever  since 
upon  the  defensive  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  % 
majority  on  their  side;  and  instead  of  calling 
others  to  account,  as  it  was  reasonably  expected, 
mispending  their  time  and  losing  many  opportu^ 
nities  of  doing  good,  because  a  struggling  faction 
kept  them  continually  in  play.  This  courage 
among  the  adversaries  of  the  court,  was  inspired 
into  them  by  various  incidents,  for  every  one  of 
which  I  think  the  ministers,  or  (if  that  was  the 
case)  the  minister  alone  is  to  answer. 

For 
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For,  first,  that  race  of  politicians,  who  in  the 
cant  phrase  are  called  the  whimsicals*,  was  never 
&o  numerous,  or  at  least  so  active,  as  it  has  been 
since  the  great  change  at  court ;  many  of  those 
who  pretended  wholly  to  be  in  with  the  principles 
ppon  which  her  majesty  and  her  new  servants  pro- 
ceeded, either  absenting  themselves  with  the  ut- 
most indifference,  in  those  conjunctures  whereon 
the  whole  cause  depended,  or  siding  directly  Vith 
the  enemy. 

I  very  well  remember,  when  this  ministry  was 
not  above  a  year  old,  there  was  a  little  murmur- 
ing among  such  as  are  called  the  higher  tories  or 
churchmen,  that  quicker,  progress  was  not  made 
in  removing  those  of  the  discontented  party  out 
of*tlbployments.  I  remember  likewise,  the  reason- 
ings upon  this  matter  were  various,  even  among 
many  who  were  allowed  to  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  inside  of  the  court.  Some  supposed  the 
queen  was  at  first  prevailed  upon  to  make  that 
great  change  with  no  other  view,  than  that  of 
acting  for  the  future  upon  a  moderating  scheme,. 
in  order  to  reconcile  both  parties ;  and  I  believe 
there  might  possibly  have  been  some  grounds  for 

*  Whimsicals,  were  tories  who  had  been  eager  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  till  the  treaties  were  perfected*  then  they  could  come 
up  to  no  direct  approbation ;  in  the  clamour  raised  about  the  dan- 
ger of  the  succession,  they  joined  the  whigs,  and  declared  directly 
against  their  party,  and  affected  in  most  other  points  a  most  glo- 
rious neutrality.  See  Bolingbroke's  Letter  to  Wyndham,  page 
48,  49. 

As  party  man,  who  leaves  the  rest, 
Is  called  but  tc//iwwca/ at  best. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  125*    M. 
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this  supposition.  Others  conceived  the  employ- 
ments were  left  undisposed  of,  in  order  to  keep 
alive*  the  hopes  of  many  more  impatient  candi- 
dates than  ever  could  be  gratified.  This  has  since 
been  looked  on  as  a  very  high  strain  of  politicks,  and 
to  have  succeeded  accordingly ;  because  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  numerous  pretenders  to 
places  would  never  have  been  kept  in  order,  if 
all  expectation  had  been  cut  off.  Others  were  yet 
more  refined;  and  thought  it  neither  wise  nor 
safe  wholly  to  extinguish  all  opposition  from  the 
other  side ;  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  parties 
in  an  English  parliament;  and  a  faction,  already 
odious  to  the  people,  might  be  suffered  to.  continue 
TVith  less  danger,  than  any  new  one  that  cq^ld 
arise.  To  confirm  this  it  was  said,  that  the  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons  was  too  great  on 
the  side  of  the  high  church,  and  began  to  forai 
themselves  into  a  body  (by  the  name  of  the  Oc- 
tober Club)  in  order  to  put  the  ministry  under 
subjection.  Lastly,  the  danger  of  introducing  too 
great  a  number  of  unexperienced  men  at  once  into 
office,  was  urged  as  an  irrefragable  reason  for 
making  changes  by  slow  degrees.  To  discard  an 
able  officer  from  an  employment,  or  part  of  a 
.commission,  where  the  revenue  or  trade  were  con- 
cerned, for  no  other  reason  but  differing  in  some 
principles,  of  government,  might  be  of  terrible 
consequence. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these  ex- 
.   cuses  were  able  to  pass  among  men,  who  argued 
only  from  the  principles  of  general  reason.     For, 
first,  they  looked  upon  all  schemes  of  compre- 
hension, 
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hension,  to  be  as  visionary  and  impossible  in  the 
state  as  in  the  church.    Secondly,  while  the  spirit 
raised  by  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  continued  itt 
motion,  men  were  not  so  keen  upon  coming  in 
themselves,  as  to  see  their  enemies  out,  and  de- 
prived of  all  assistance  to  do  mischief:  and  it  is 
urged  farther,  that  this  general  ambition  of  hunt-* 
ing  after  places,  grew  chiefly  from   seeing  them 
so  long  undisposed  of,  and  from  too  general  an 
encouragement   by   promises  to   all,    who   were 
thought  capable  of  doing  either  good  or  hurt* 
Thirdly,  the  fear  of  creating  another  party,  in 
case  the  present  faction  were  wholly  subdued, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  plain  men,  and  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  our  affairs,  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  nation's  safety  to  the  genius  of  poli- 
ticks ;  considering  how  much  was  to  be  done,  and 
how  little  time  might  probably  be  allowed.     Be- 
sides, the  division  of  a  house  of  commons  into 
court  and  country  parties,  which  was  the  evil 
they  seemed  to  apprehend,  could  never  be  danger* 
ous  to  a   good  ministry,  who  had  the  true  in- 
terest and  constitution  of  their  country  at  heart : 
as  for  the   apprehension  of  too  great  a  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons,  it  appeared   to  be  so 
vain,  that  upon  some  points  of  importance  the 
court  was  hardly  able  to  procure  one.     And  the 
October  club,  which  appeared  so  formidable  at 
first  to  some  politicians,  proved  in  the  sequel  to 
be    the   chief  support  of  those   who   suspetfted 
them.     It  was  likewise  very  well  known  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  men,  whom  the  former  mi- 
nistry left  in  possession  of  employments,    were 
loudly  charged  with  insufficiency  or  corru^tiow, 
voju  v.  s  W« 
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over  and  above  their  obnoxious  tenets  in  religion 
and  government;  so  that  it  would  have  been  q, 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  a  worse  choice; 
beside  that  the. plea  for  keeping  men  of  factious 
principles  in  employment  upon  the  score  of  their 
abilities,  was  thought  to  be  extended  a. little  too 
far,  and  construed  to  take  in  all  employments 
whatsoever,  although  many  of  them  required  no 
more  abilities  than  would  serve  to  qualify  a  gen- 
tleman-usher at  court:  so  that  this  last  excuse  for 
the  very  slow  steps  made  in  disarming  the  adver-: 
saries  of  the  crown,  was  allowed  indeed  to  have 
more  plausibility,  but  less  truth,  than  any  of  the 
former. 

I  do  not  here  pretend  to  condemn  the  counsels 
or  actions  of  the  present  ministry :  their  safety 
and  interest  are  visibly  united  with  thosfe  of  the 
publick,  they  are  persons  of  unquestionable  abi- 
lities, altogether  unsuspected  of  avarice  or  cor- 
ruption, and  have  the  advantage  to  be  farther 
recommended  by  the  dread  and  hatred  of  the  op- 
posite faction.     However,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
zeal  of  their  friends  has  been  cooling  toward  them, 
for  above  two  years  past :  they  have   been  fre- 
quently   deserted  or   distressed    upon  the  most 
pressing  occasions,  and  very  near  giving  up  in 
despair :  their  characters  have  been  often  treated 
with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  injustice,  in  both 
houses,  by  scurrilous  and  enraged  orators ;  while 
their  nearest  friends,  and  even  those  who  must 
have  a  share  in  their   disgrace,  never  offered  a 
woTd  in  their  vindication. 

When  I  examine  with  myself  what  occasions 
the  ministry  may  have  given  for  this  coldness,  in- 
constancy 
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constancy,  arid  discontent  among  their  friends,  I. 
at  die  same  time  recollect  the  various  conjectures, 
reasonings,  and  suspicions,  which  have  run  so 
freely  for  three  years  past,  concerning  the  designs 
of  the  court :  I  do  not  only  mean  such  conjgo 
tures,  as  are  born  in  a  coffeehouse,  or  invented 
by  the  malice  of  a  party ;  but  also  the  conclu- 
sions (however  mistaken)  of  wise  and  good  men, 
whose  quality  "and  station  fitted  them  to  under- 
stand-the  reason  of  publick  proceedings,  and  in 
whose  power  it  lay  to  recommend  or  disgrace  an 
administration  to  the  people.  I  must  therefore 
take  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  all  these  discon- 
tents, how  ruinous  soever  they  may  prove  in  the 
consequences,  have  most  unnecessarily  arisen 
from  the  want  of  a  due  communication  and  con- 
cert. Every  man  must  have  a  light  sufficient  for 
the  length  of  the  way  he  is  appointed  to  go : 
there  is  a  degree  of  confidence  due  to  all  stations; 
and  a  petty  constable  will  neither  act  cheerfully 
nor  wisely,  without  that  share  of  it  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  him  :  although  the  main  spring 
of  a  watch  be  out  of  sight,  there  is  an  interme- 
diate communication  between  it  and  the  smallest 
wheel,  or  else  no  useful  motion  could  be  perfor- 
med. This  reserved  mysterious  way  of  acting, 
upon  points  where  there  apperead  not  the  least  oc- 
casion for  it,  and  toward  persons,  who,  at  least 
in  right  of  their  posts,  expected  a  more  open 
treatment,  was  imputed  to  some  hidden  design^ 
which  every  man  conjectured  to  be  the  very  thing 
he  was  tfiost  afraid  of.  Those  who  professed  the 
height  of  what  is  called  the  church  principle,  sus- 
pected, that  a  comprehension  was  intended,  wherei^ 

s  2  the 
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the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  might  be  equally 
employed.  Others  went  farther  and  dreaded 
such  a  comprehension,  as  directly  tending  to 
bring  the  old  exploded  principles  and  persons 
once  more  into  play.  Again,  some  affected  to  be 
uneasy  about,  the  succession,  and  seemed  to  think 
there  was  a  view  of  introducing  that  person, 
whatever  he  is,  who  pretends  to  claim  the  crown 
by  inheritance.  Others,  especially  of  late,  sur- 
mised on  the  contrary,  that  the  demands  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  were  industriously  fomented  by 

pome  in  power,  without  the  privity  of  the or 

.     Now,  although  these  accusations  were  too 

inconsistent  to  be  all  of  them   true,    yet  they — 
were  maliciously  suffered  to  pass,   and  thereby — 
took  off  much  of  that  popularity,  of  which  tho 
at  the  helm  stood  in  need,  to  support  them  unde 
the  difficulties  of  a  long  perplexing  negotiation, 
daily  addition  of  publick  debts,  and  an  exhausted* 
treasury. 

But  the  effects  of  this  mystical  manner  of  pro — 
ceeding  did  not  end  here :  for,  the  late  dissension 
between  the  great  men  at  court  (which  have  been 
for  some  time  past,  the  publick  entertainment  o 
every  coffeehouse)  are  said  to  have  arisen  frow^ 
the  same  fountain  ;  while,  on  one  Side  very  grea-  t 
reserve,  and  certainly  very  great  resentment  o 
the  other*,  if  we  may  believe  general  repo 
(for  I  pretend  to  know  no  farther)  have  inflam< 
animosities  to  such  a  height,  as  to  make  all  r 

qoncilemcnt  impracticable.     Supposing  this  to 

» 

*  Lor<l  Oxford's  reserve  was  the  cause  of  Bolingbroke's  jscseiif- 
ment.     II. 
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%  it  may  serve  for  a  great  lesson  of  humilia- 
**ion  to  mankind,  to  behold  the  habits  and  pas- 
sions of,  men,  otherwise  highly  accomplished, 
triumphing  over  interest,  friendship,  honour, 
and  their  own  personal  safety,  as  well  as  that 
.of  their  country,  and  probably  of  a  most  gra- 
cious princess,  who  had  entrusted  it  to  them. 
A  ship's .  crew  quarrelling  in  a  storm,  or  while 
their,  enemies  are  within  gunshot,  is  but  a  faint 
idea  of  this  fatal  infatuation :  of  which,  al- 
though it  be  hard  to  say  enough,  some  peo- 
|>te  may  think  perhaps  I  have  already  said  too 
much. 

..  Since  this -unhappy  incident,  the  desertion  of 
friends  and  loss  of  reputation  have  been  so  great, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have 
continued  many  weeks  in  their  stations,  if  their 
opposers  of  ail  kinds  had  agreed  about  the  me- 
thods by  which  they  should  be  ruined  :  and  their 
preservation  hitherto  seems  to  resemble  his,  who 
had  two  poisons  given  him  together  of  contrary 
operations. 

,  It  may  seem  very  impertinent  in  one  of  my 
level,  to  point  out  to  those,  who  sit  at  the  helm, 
what  course  they  ought  to  steer,  I  know  enough 
of  courts  to  be  sensible,  how  mean  an  opinion 
great  ministers  have  of  most  men's  under- 
standings;  to  a  degree,  that,  in  any  other  sci-, 
$nce,  would  be  called  the  grossest  pedantry. 
However,  unless  I  offer  my  sentiments  in  this 
point,  $}L  I  have  hitherto  said  will  be  to  no 
purpose.  ■ 

The  general  wishes  and  desires  of  a  people,  are 
perhaps  ipore  obvious  to  other  mcrv  iW  \o  tkykv- 
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sters  of  state.  There  are  two  points  of  the  higte- 
est  importance,  wherein  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  kingdom  appear  perfectly  hearty  and  unani- 
mous. First,  that  the  church  of  England  should 
be  preserved  entire  in  all  her  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges;  all  doctrines  relating  to  government 
discouraged,  which  she  condemns ;  all  schisms, 
sects,  and  heresies  discountenanced,  and  kept 
under  due  subjection,  as  far  as  consists  with  the 
lenity  of  our  constitution  ;  her  open  enemies 
(among  whom  I  include  at  least  dissenters  of  all 
denominations)  not  trusted  with  the  smallest  der 
gree  of  civil  or  military  power;  and  her  secret 
adversaries,  under  the  names  of  whigs,  low 
church,  republicans,  moderate-men,  and  :  the 
like,  receive  no  marks  of  favour  frorti  the  crown-,, 
but  what  they  should  deserve  by  a  sincere  refor- 
mation. 

Had  this  point  been  steadily  pursued  in  all  itfc 
parts,  for  three1  years  past,  and  asserted  as  %ht 
avowed  resolution  of  the  court,  there  must  pro* 
bably  have  been  an  end  of  faction,  which  has 
been  able,  ever  since,  with  so  much  vigour  to 
disturb  and  insult  the  administration.  I  know 
very  well,  that  some  refiners  pretend  to  argue  for 
the  usefulness  of  parties  in  such  a  government  as 
ours :  I  have  said  something  of  this  already,  and 
have  heard  a  great  many  idle  wise  topicks  upon 
the  subject.  But  I  shall  hot  argue  that  matter  at 
present :  I  suppose,  if  a  man  think  it  necessary  to 
play  with  a  serpent,  he  will  choose  oie'bf  a  kind 
that  is  least  mischievous;  otherwise,  although  it 
appears  to  be  crushed,  it  may  have  life- enough 
to  sting  him -to  death.     Scr9  I  think  It  is-  not  safe 

tampering 
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tampering  with  the  present  faction,  at  least  in 
this  juncture:  first,  because  their  principles  and 
practices  have  been  already  very  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state:  secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  highly  irritated  with  the  loss  of 
their  power,  full  of  venom  and  vengeance,  and 
prepared  to  execute  every  thing  that  rage  or  ma-, 
lice  can  suggest:  but  principally,  because  they 
have  prevailed,  by  misrepresentations,  and  other 
artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust :  upon  which  ac- 
count they  cannot  be  too  soon,  or  too  much  dis- 
abled ;  neither  will  England  ever  be  safe  from  the 
attempts  of  this  wicked  confederacy,  until  their 
strength  and  interests  shall  be  so  far  reduced,  that 
for  the  future  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  although  in  conjunction  with  any  rich  and 
factious  body  of  men,  to  choose  an  ill  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons. 

One  step  very  necessary  to  this  great  work  will 
be,  to  regulate  the  army,  and  chiefly  those  troops 
"Which,  in  their  turns,  have  the  care  of  her  ma- 
jesty's person;  who  are  most  of  them  fitter  to 
guard  a  prince  under  a  high  court  of  justice,  than 
seated  on  the  throne.  The  peculiar  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence has  hitherto  preserved  her  majesty,  en- 
compassed, whether  sleeping  or  travelling,  by  her 
enemies  :  but  since  religion  teaches  us,  that  Pro- 
vidence  ought  not  to  be  tempted,  it  is  ill  ventu- 
ring to  trust  that  precious  life  any  longer  to  those, 
who,  by  their  publick  behaviour  and  discourse, 
discover  their  impatience  to  see  it  at  an  end ;  that 
they  may  have  liberty  tp  be  the  instruments 
of  glutting  at  once  the  revenge  of  their  patrons 

and 
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.  and  their  own.  It  should  be  well  remembered, 
what  a  sastifaction  these  gentlemen  (after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  betters)  were  so  sanguine  to  ex- 
press upon  the  queen's  last  illness  at  Windsor,  and 
what  threatenings  they  used  of  refusing  to  obey 
their  general,  in  case  that  illness  had  proved  fa- 
tal Nor  do  I  think  it  a  want  of  charity  to  sus- 
pect, that  in  suet  an  evil  day,  an  enraged  fac- 
tion would  be  highly  pleased  with  the  power  of 
the  sword,  and  with  great  connivance  leave  it  so 
long  unsheathed,  until  they  had  got  rid  of  their 
most  formidable  adversaries.  In  the  mean  time 
it  must  be  a  very  melancholy  prospect,  that 
whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  visit  us  with  this 
calamity,  those  who  are  paid  to  be  defenders  of 
the  civil  power,  will  stand  ready  for  any  acts 
of  violence,  that  a  junto,  composed  of  the  greatest 
enen>ies  to  the  constitution,  shall  think  fit  tQ  en? 
join  them. 

The  other  point  of  great  importance  is,  the 
security  of  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house 
of  Hanover:  not  from  any  partiality  to  th^t 
illustrious  house,  farther  than  as  it  has  had  the 
honour  to  mingle  with  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  the  nearest  branch  of  our  regal  line 
reformed  from  popery.  This  point  has  one 
advantage  over  the  former,  that  both  parties 
profess  to  desire  the  same  blessing  for  pos- 
terity, but  differ  about  the  means  of  securing 
it.  Whence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  pro- 
Instant  succession,  in  appearance  the  desire  of 
the  whole  nation,  has  proved  the  greatest  to- 
pick  of  slander,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
content 
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I  have  been  so  curious  to  ask#  several  ac- 
quaintances among  the  opposite  party,  whether 
they,  or  their  leaders,  did  really  suspect  there 
had  been  ever  any  design  in  the  ministry  to 
weaken  the  succession  in  favour  of  the  preten- 
der, or  of  any  other  person  whatsoever.  Some 
of  them  freely  answered  in  the  negative :  others 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  but  added,  they  did 
not  know  what  might  be  done  in  time,  and  upon 
farther  provocations  :  others  again  seemed  to  be- 
lieve the  affirmative,  but  could  never  produce 
any  plausible  grounds  for  their  belief.  I  have 
likewise  been  assured  by  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence, that,  during  a  very  near  and  constant 
familiarity  with  the  great  men  at  court  for  four 
years  past,  he  never  could  observe,  even  in  those 
hours  of  conversation  where  there  is  usually  least 
restraint,  that  one  word  ever  passed  among  them 
to  show  a  dislike  to  the  present1  settlement ;  al- 
though they  would  sometimes  lament,  that  the 
felse  representations  of  theirs,  and  the  kingdom's 
enemies,  had  made  some  impressions  in  the  mind 
of  the  successor.  As  to  my  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, I  can  safely  affirm,  that,  excepting 
those  who  are  nonjurors  by  profession,  I  have 
not  met  with  above  two  persons  who  appeared  to 
have  any  scruples  concerning  the  present  limi- 
tation of  the  crown.  I  therefore  think  it  may 
very  impartially  be  pronounced,  that  the  number 
of  those,  who  wish  to  see  the  son  of  the  abdi- 
cated prince  upon  the  throne,  is  altogether  inr 
cpnsiderable.     And  farther,  I  believe  it  will  be 

*  It  should  be — *  so  curious  as  to  ask.'    S. 
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found,  that  there  are  none  who  so  much  dread 
any  attempt  he  shall  make  for  the  recovery  of  his. 
imagined  rights,  as  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  Eng- 
land; who  love  their  freedom  and  properties  too 
well  to  desire  his  entrance  by  a  French  army,  and. 
a  field  of  blood  ;  who  must  continue  upon  the 
same  foot,  if  he  changes  his  religion,  and  must 
expect  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers,  if  hc^ 
should  happen  to  fail. 

As  to  the  person  of  this  nominal  prince,  he  lies* 
under  all  manner  of  disadvantages :  the  vulgar 
imagine  him  to  have  been  a  child  imposed  upon 
the  nation  by  the  fraudulent  zeal  of  his  parents, 
and  their  bigotted  counsellors  ;  who  took  special 
care,  against  all  the  rules  of  common  policy,  to 
educate  him  in  their  hateful  superstition,  sucked  in 
with  his  milk,  and  confirmed  in  his  manhood,  too 
strongly -to  be  now  shaken  by  Mr.  Lesley;  and  a 
counterfeit  conversion  will  be  too  gross  tb  pass 
upon  the  kingdom,  'after  what  we  have  seen  and 
suffered  from  the  like  practice  in  his  father.  He 
is  likewise  said  to  be  of  weak  intellectuals,  and  an 
unsound  constitution :  he  was  treated  contemptibly 
enough  by  the  young  princes  of  France,  even  du- 
ring the  war ;  is  now  wholly  n'eglected  by  that 
crown,  and  driven  to  live  in  exile  upon  a  small 
exhibition :  he  is  utterly  unknown  in  England, 
which  he  left  in  the  Cradle :  his  father's  friends  are 
most  of  them  dead,  the  rest  antiquated  or  poor. 
£ix  and  twenty  years  have  almost  past  since  the 
revolution,  and  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  now 
most  in  action  either  at  court,  in  parliament,  or 
publick  offices,  were  theh  boys  at  school  or  the 
universities,  and  look  upon  that  great  change  to 

have 
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have  happened  during  a  period  of  time  for  which 
they  are  not  accountable.  The  logick  of  the 
•highest  tories  is  now,  that  this  was  the  establish- 
ment they  found,"  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  ca- 
pacity of  judging;  that  they  had  no  hand  in 
turning  out  the  late  king,  and  therefore  had  no 
crime  to  answer  for,  if  it  were  any  :  that  the  inhe- 
ritance to  the  crown  is  fixed  in  pursuance  of  laws 
made  ever  since  their  remembrance,  by  which  all 
papists  are  excluded,  and  they  have  no  other  rulfe 
to  go  by  :  that  they  will  no  more  dispute  king 
William  the  Third's  title,  than  king  William  the 
First's ;  since  they  must  have  recourse  to  history  for 
both :  that  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of.  passive  obedience,  non-resistance,  and 
hereditary  right,  and  find  them  all  necessary  for 
preserving  the  present  establishment  in  church  and 
state,  and'  for  continuing  the  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  must  in  their  own  opinion 
renounce  ail  those  doctrines  by  setting  up  any 
other  title  to  the  crown.  This,  I  say,  seems  to  be 
the  political  creed  of  all  the  high  principled  meu  I 
have  for  some  time  met  with  of  forty  years  old 
and  under;  which  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  in  every  part,  yet  I  am  sure  it  sets  the  pro* 
testant  succession  upon  a  much  firmer  foundation, 
than  all  the  indigested  schemes  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  act  upon  what  they  call  revolution  princi- 
ples. :     >. 

Neither  should  dt  perhaps  be  soon  forgoticn, 
that  during  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
while  the  sacred  character  of  the  queen  was  every 
clay  insulted  in  factious :  papers  and  ballads,  not 
the  '  least    reflecting .  iasinuatioa   evet  ^w^. 
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Against  the  Hanover  family,  whatever  occasion 
was  offered  to  intemperate  pens,  by  the  rashness 
or  indiscretion  of  one-  or  two  ministers  front 
thepce. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  must  therefore 
lay  it  down  as  an  incontestable  truth,  that  the 
succession  to  these  kingdoms  in  the  illustrious 
house  of- Hanover,  is  as  firmly  secured  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  tiling  can  possibly  admit;  by  the  oaths 
of  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  any  office,  by 
the  very  principles  of  those  who  are  termed  the 
high  church,  by  the  general  inclinations  of  the 
people,  by  the  insignificancy  of  that  person  who 
claims  it  from  inheritance,  and  the  little  assist* 
ance  he  can  expect  either  from  princes  abroad,  or 
adherents  at  home. 

However,  sincp  the  virulent  opposers  of  the 
queen  and  her  administration  have  so  far  prevailed 
by  their  emissaries  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and 
by  thpir  practices  upon  one  or  two  ignorant,  un* 
mannerly  messengers  from  thence,  as  to  make  the 
elector  desire  some  farther  security,  and  send  over 
a  piemorial  here  to  that  end  :  the  great  question 
is,  how  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  high- 
ness, and  (what  is  infinitely  of  greater  conse- 
quence) at  the  same  time  consult  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  queen,  whose  quiet  possession  is  of 
much  more  consequence  to  us  of  the  present  age, 
than  his  reversion.  The  substance  of  his  memo- 
rial, if  I  retain  it  right,  is,  to  desire  that  some 
one  of  his  family  might. live  in  England,  with 
such  a  maintenance  as  is  usual  to  those  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  that  certain  titles  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  rest*  accotdm^  to  ancient  custom. 
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The  memorial  does  riot  specify  which  of  the  fa- 
mily should  be  invited  to  reside  here  ;  and -if  it 
bad,  I  believe,  however,  her  majesty  would  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  circumstance  left  to  her  dwa 
Choice. 

But,  as  all  this  is  most  manifestly  unnecessary 
in  itself,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  mis- 
taken doubts  of  a  presumptive  heir ;  so  the  nation 
would  (to  speak  hi  the  language  of  Mr.  Steele) 
expect,  that  her  majesty  should  be  made  perfectly 
easy  from  that  side  for  the  future;  no  more  to  be 
alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  visits,  or  demands 
of  writs  *,  where  she  has  not  thought  fit  to  give 
any  invitation.  The  nation  would  likewise  ex- 
pect, that  there  should  be  an  end  of  all  private 
commerce  between  that  court  and  the  leaders  of  a 
party  here ;  and  that  his  electoral  highness  should 
declare  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  all  her  ma- 
jesty's proceedings,  her  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, her  alliances  abroad,  her  choice  of  minis- 
ters at  home,  and  particularly  in  her  riiost  gra- 
cious condescensions  to  his  request:  that  he  would 
upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  in  the  most  pub- 
lick  manner,  discover  his  utter  dislike  of  factious 
persons  and  principles,  but  especially  of  that  party 
which,  under  the  pretence  or  shelter  of  his  pro- 
tection, has  so  long  disquieted  the  kingdom  : 
and  lastly,  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
goodness  of  the  queen,  and  justice  of  the  nation, 

•  Baron  Schutz,  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  demanded  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince;  to  sit  in  the 
bouse  of  peers  as  duke  of  Cambridge  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  his 
highness  would  have  made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  London.     U. 
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in  so  fully  securing  the  succession  to  his   fa- 
mily. 

It  is  indeed  a  problem  which  I  could  never  com* 
prehend,  why  the  court  of  Hanover,  who  have  all 
along  thought  themselves  so  perfectly  secure  in 
the  affections,  the  principles,  and  the  professions 
of  the  low  church  party,  should  not  have  endea- 
voured, according  to  the  usual  politicks  of  princes, 
to  gain  over  those  who  were  represented  as  their 
enemies;  since  these  supposed  enemies  had  made 
so  many  advances,  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
power,   had  framed  the  very  settlement  to  which 
that  illustrious  family  owes  its  claim ;  had  all  of 
them  abjured  the' pretender ;  were  now  employed 
in  the  great  offices  .of  state,  and  composed  a  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  parliament. .    Not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  queen  herself,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  commonalty  throughout  the 
kingdom,  were  of  the  number.     This,  one  would 
think,  might  be  a  strength  sufficient  not  only  to 
obstruct,  but  to  bestow  a  succession :  and  since 
the  presumed  heir  could  not  but  be  perfectly  se- 
cure of  the  other  party,  whose  greatest  avowed 
grievance  was  the  pretended  danger  of  his  future 
rights,  it  must  therefore  surely  have  been  worth 
his  while,  to  have  made  at  least  one  step  toward 
cultivating  a  fair  correspondence  with  the  power 
in  possession.  Neither  could  those,  who  are  called 
liis  friends,  have  blamed  him,  or  with  the  least 
decency  enter  into  any  engagements  for  defeating 
his  title. 

But  why  might  not  the  reasons  of  this  proceed- 
ing in  the  elector,  be  directly  contrary  to, what  is 
commonly  imagined  ?     Methinks  I  could  endea- 
vour 
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vour  to  believe,:  that  his  highness  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  both  parties ;  is  convinced,  that 
no  tr.ue  member  of  the  church  of  England  cat* 
easily  be  shaken  in  his  principles  of  loyalty,  of 
forget,  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  by  any  provoca^ 
tion.  That  these  are  therefore  tlie  people  he  in- 
tends to  rely  upon,  and  keeps  only  fair  with  the 
others,  from  a  true  notion  he  has  of  their  doc- 
trines, which  prompt  them  to  forget  their  duty 
upon  every  motive  of  interest  or  ambition.  If  this 
conjecture  be  right,  his  highness  cannot  sure  but 
entertain  a  vety  'high  esteem  of  such  ministers, 
who  continue  to  act  under  the  dread  and  appear- 
ance of  a  successor's  utmost  displeasure,  and  the 
threats  of  an  enraged  faction,  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed alone  to  favour,  and  to  be  guided  entirely 
in  his  judgment  of  British  affairs,  and  persons,  by 
their  opinions. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  the  pre- 
sence of  that  infant  prince*  among  us,  could  not, 
I  think,  in  any  sort  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  queen ;  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
corrupted  in  his  principles,  or  exposed  in  his  per- 
son by  vicious  companions ;  he  could  be  at  the 
head  of  no  factious  clubs  and  cabals,  nor  -be  at- 
tended by  a  hired  rabble,  which  his  flatterers 
pvight  represent  as  popularity.  He  would  have 
none  of  that  impatience  which  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature  gives  to  expecting  heirs.  Tliere 
would  be   no   pretence  for  men  to  make  their 

•  The  infant  -prince  was  the  son  of  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  who  might  be  chosen  to  reside  here  in  consequence  of 
th«  memorial.     H. 

courts, 
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court*  by  affecting  German  modes  and  refine* 
ments  in  dress  or  behaviour :  nor  would  there  be 
Uny  occasion  of  insinuating  to  him,  how  much 
iflore  his  levee  was  frequented,  than  the  ante- 
chamber of  St.  James's.  Add  to  all  this,  the  ad- 
vantagesof  being  educated  in  our  religion,  laws, 
language,  manners,  nature  of  government,  each 
so  very  different  from  those  he  would  leave  behind. 
By  which  likewise  he  might  be  highly  useful  to 
his  father,  if  that  prince  should  happen  to  survive 
her  majesty. 

The  late  king  William,  who,  after  his  marriage 
with  the  lady  Mary  of  England,  could  have  no 
probable  expectation  of  the  crown,  and  very  little 
even  of  being  a  queen's  husband  (the  duke  of 
York  having  a  young  wife)  was  no  stranger  to 
bur  language  or  manners,  and  went  often  to  the 
chapel  of  his  princess;  which  I  observe  the  rather, 
because  I  could  heartily  wish  the  like  disposition 
were  in  another  court,  and  because  it  may  be  dis- 
agreeable to  a  prince  to  take  up  new  doctrines  on 
a  sudden,  or  speak  to  his  subjects  by  an  inter- 
preter. 

An  illnatured  or  inquisitive  man  may  still,  per- 
haps, desire  to  press  the  question  farther,  by  ask- 
ing, what  is  to  be  done,  in  case  it  should  so  hap- 
pen, that  this  malevolent  working  party  at  home, 
has  credit  enough  with  the  court  of  Hanover,  to 
continue  the  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  uneasiness 
there,  against  the  queen  and  her  ministry;,  to 
make  such  demands  be  still  insisted  on,  as  are  by 
no  means  thought  proper  to  be  complied  with; 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  stand  at  arm's  length  with 

her 
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her  majesty,  and  in  close  conjunction  with,  those 
who  oppose  her, 

I  take  the  answer  to  be  easy:  in  all  contests, 
the  safest  way  is  to  put  those  we  dispute  with,  as 
much  in  the  wrong  as  we  can.  When  her  majesty 
shall  have  offered  such,  or  the  like  concessions,  as 
I  have  abovementioned,  in  order  to  remove  those 
scruples  artificially  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
pectant heir,  and  to  divide  him  from  that  faction 
by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  misled ;  she 
has  doqe  as  much  as  any  prince  can  do,  and  more 
than- any  other  would  probably  do  in  her  case; 
and  will  be  justified  before  God  and  man,  what- 
ever be  the  event.     The  equitable  part  of  those, 
who  now  side  against  the  court,  will  probably  be 
mbre  temperate;  and  if  a  due  dispatch  be  made  in 
placing  the  civil  and  military  power  in.  the  hands 
of  such  as  wish  well  to  the  constitution,  it  cannot 
be  any  way  for  the  quiet  or  interest  of  a  successor 
to  gratify  so  small  a  faction,  as  will  probably  then 
remain,  at  the  expense  of  a  much  more  numerous 
and  considerable  part  of  .his  subjects.    Neither  do 
I  see  how  the  principles  of  such  a  party,  either  in 
religion  or  government,  will  prove  very  agreeable/ 
because  I  think  Luther  and  Calvin  seem  to  have 
differed  as  much  as  any  two  among  the  reformers : 
and  because  a  German  prince  will  probably  be  sus- 
picious of  those,  who  think  they  can  never  depress 
the  prerogative  enough. 

But  supposing,  once  for  all,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  elector  should  utterly  refuse. to  be  upon 
arty  terms  of  confidence  with  the  present  ministry, 
and  all  others  of  their  principles,  as  enemies  to 
him  and  the  succession ;  nor  easy  with  the  queen 
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herself,  but  upon  such  conditions  as  will  not  be 
thought  consistent  with  her  safety  and  honour ; 
and  continue  to  place  all  his  hopes  and  trust  in 
the  discontented  party :  I  think  it  were  humbly 
to  be  wished,  that  whenever  the  succession  shall 
take  place,  the  alterations  intended  by  the  new 
prince,  should  be  made  by  himself,  and  not  by 
his  deputies :  because  I  am  of'  opinion,  that  the 
clause  empowering  the  successor  to  appoint  a  la- 
tent, unlimited  number,  additional  to  the  seven 
regents  named  in  the  act,  went  upon  a  supposi- 
tion, that  the  secret  committee  would  be  of  such, 
whose  enmity  and  contrary  principles  disposed' 
them  to  confound  the  rest.  King  William,  whose 
title  was  much  more  controverted  than  that  of  her 
majesty's  successor  can  ever  probably  be,  did,  for 
several  years,  leave  the  administration  of  the  king* 
dom  in  the  hands  of  lords  justices,  during  the 
height  of  a  war,  and  while  the  abdicated  prince 
himself  was  frequently  attempting  an  invasion: 
whence  one  might  imagine,  that  the  regents  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  upon  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  would  he  able  to  keep  the  peace  during 
an  absence  of  a  few  weeks  without  any  colleagues. 
However,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  the  only  tea- 
son,  why  a  power  was  given  of  choosing  dormant 
viceroys;  was  to  take  away  all  pretence  of  a  ne- 
cessity to  invite  over  any  of  the  family  here, 
during  her  majesty's  life.  So  that  I  do  not  well 
apprehend  what  arguments  the  elector^  can  use  to 
insist  upon  both. 

To  conclude ;  the  only  way  of  securing  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  and  consequently 
this  very  protestant  succession  itself,  will   be  by 

lessening 
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lessening  the  power  of  our  domestick  adversaries 
as  much  as  can  possibly  consist  with  the  lenity  of 
our  government ;  and  if  this  be  not  speedily  clone, 
it  will  be  easy  to  point  where  thp  nation  is  to  fix 
the  blame :  for  we  are  well  assured,  that  since  the 
account  her  majesty  received  of  the  cabals,  the 
triumphs,  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  whole  fac- 
tion, during  her  late  illness  at  Windsor,  s]ie  has 
been  as  willing  to  see  them  deprived  of  all  power 
to  do  mischief,  as  any  of  her  most  zealous  and 
loyal  subjects  can  desire. 
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1 N  order  to  set  in  a  clear  light  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  nation,  with  reference  to 
the  two  contending  parties ;  this  cannot  well  be 
done,  without  some  little  retrospection  into  the 
five  last  years  of  her  late  majesty's  reign. 

I  have  it  from  unquestionable  authority  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough's  favour  began  to  decline 
Very  soon  after  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  that  the  earl  Godolphin's  held  not  much  above 
two  years  longer;  although  her  majesty  (no  ill 
concealer  of  her  affections)  did  not  think  fit  to 
deprive  them  of  their  power,  until  a  long  time 
after. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  earl  of  Go- 
dolphin,  having  fallen  early  into  the  interests  of 
the  lower  party,  for  certain  reasons  not  seasonable 
here  to  be  mentioned,  (but  which  may  deserve  a 
place  in  the  history  of  that  reign)  they  made  large 
steps  that  way  upon  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Denmark,    taking  several    among  the  warmest 

leaders 
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headers  of  that  side  into  the  chief  employments  of 
state.  Mr.  Harley,  then  secretary  of  state,  who 
•disliked  their  proceedings,  and  had  very  near 
overthrown  their  whole  scheme,  was  removed 
with  the  utmost  indignation;  and  about  the  same 
'  time,  sir  Simon  Harcdurt,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  with 
some  others,  voluntarily  gave  up  their  employ?- 
merits. 

But  the  queen,  who  had  then  a  great  esteem  for 
the  person  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Harley,  (and  in 
proportion  of  the  other  two,  although  at  that  time 
not  equally  known  to  her)  was'  deprived  of  his 
service  with  some  regret:  and  upon  that,  and 
other  motives  well  known  at  court,  began  to 
think  herself  hardly  used  ;  and  several  stories  rah 
about,  whether  true  or  false,  that  her  majesty  was 
not  always  treated  with  that  duty  she  might  ex- 
pect. Meantime  the  church  party  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  ;  surmising  from  the  virulence  of 
a^veral  paipphlets,  from  certain  bills  projected  to 
be  brought  into  parliament,  from  endeavours  to 
repeal  the  sacramental  test,  from  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  free  speeches  of  some  persons  in  power, 
and  other  jealousies  rtfeedless  to  repeat,  that  ill  de- 
signs were  forming  against  the  religion  established. 
These  fears  were  all  confirmed  by  the  trial  of 
Sacheverell ;  which-  drew  the  populace,  as  one 
man,  into  the  party  against  the  ministry  and  par- 
liament. 

The  ministry  were  very  suspicious  that  the  queen 
had  still  a  reserve  of  favour  for  Mr.  Harley,  which 
appeared  by  a  passage  that  happened  some  clays 
after  his  removal:  for  the  earl  of  Godolphin's 
coach  and  his  happening  to  meet  near  Kensington, 

the 
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the  earl,  a  few  hours  after,  reproached  the  queen, 
that  she  privately  admitted  Mr.  Harley,  and  was 
not,  without  some  difficulty,  undeceived  by  her 
majesty's  asseverations  to  the  contrary. 

Soon  after  the  doctor's  trial,  this  gentleman,  by 
the  queen's,  command,  knd  the  intervention  of 
Mrs.  Masham,  was  brought  up  the  back  stairs ; 
and  that  princess,  spirited  by  the  addresses  from 
all  parts,  which  showed  the  inclinations  of  her 
subjects  to  be  very  averse  from  the  proceedings 
in  court  and  parliament;  was  resolved  to  break 
the  united  power  of  the  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin  families,  and  to  begin  this  work  by  taking 
the  disposal  of  employments  into  her  own  hands: 
for  which  an  opportunity  happened  by  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower : 
whose  employment  was  given  to  the  earl  Rivers, 
to  the  great  discontent  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  intended  it  for  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, then  colonel  of  the  Oxford  regiment, .  to 
which  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  to  succeed. 
Some  time  after,  the  chamberlain's  staff  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  ab- 
sence, and  without  the  privity,  of  the  earl  of 
Godolphin.  The  earl  of  Sunderland's  removal 
followed  ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the  high  treasurer 
himself,  whose' office  Was  put  into  commission, 
whereof  Mr.  Harley  (made  at  the  same  time  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  was  one.  I  need  say 
nothing  of  other  removals,  which  are  well  enough 
known  and  remembered :  let  it  suffice,  that  in 
eight  or  nine  months  time  the  whole  face ,  of  the 
court  was  altered,  and  very  few  friends  of  the 
former  ministry  left  in  any  great  stations  there, 
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I  have  good  reason  to  be  assured,  that  when 
the  queen  began  this  change,  she  had  no  inten- 
tions to  carry  it  so  far  as  the  church  party  ex- 
pected, and  have  since  been  so  impatient  to  see. 
JFor,  although  she  was  a  true  professor  of  the  re- 
ligion established*  yet  the  first  motives  to  this 
alteration  did  not  arise  from  any  dangers  she  ap- 
prehended to  that,  or  the  government ;  but  from 
a  desire  to  get  out  of  the  dominion  of  some,  who, 
she  thought,  had  kept  her  too  much  and  too  long 
in  pupillage.  She  was  in  her  own  nature  ex- 
tremely dilatory  and  timorous ;  yet,  upton  some 
occasions,  positive  to  a  great  degree.  And  when 
she  had  got  rid  of  those  who  had,  as  she  thought, 
given  her  the  most  uneasiness,  she  was  inclined 
to  stop,  and  entertain  a  fancy  of  acting  upon  a 
moderate  scheme,  whence  it  was  very  difficult  to 
remove  her.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
my  belief,  that  this  imagination  was  put  into  her 
head,  and  made  use  of  as  an  encouragement  to 
begin  that  work,  after  which,  her  advisers  might 
think  it  easier  to  prevail  with  her,  to  go  as  far  as 
they  thought  fit  That  these  were  her  majesty's 
dispositions  in  that  conjuncture,  may  be  confirm- 
ed by  many  instances.  In  the  very  height  of  the 
change,  she  appeared  very  loth  to  part  with  two 
great  officers  of  state  of  the  other  party :  and 
some,  whose  absence  the  new  ministers  most  , 
earnestly  wished,  held  in  for  above  two  years 
after. 

Mr.  Harley,  who  acted  as  first  minister  before 
lie  had  the  staff,  as  he  was  a  lover  of  gentle  mea-  > 
sures,  and  inclined  to  procrastination,  so  he  could 
not,  with  any  decency,  press  the  queen  too  much 

against 
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against  her  nature ;  because  it  would  be  like  run- 
iiirtg  upon  the  rock  where  his  predecessor  had 
split  But  violent  humours  running  both  in  the 
kingdom  and  the  new  parliament,  against  the  prin- 
ciples and  persons  of  the  low  church  party,  gave 
this  minister  a  very  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
warm  members  in  both  houses,  especially  among 
the  commons,  pressed  for  a  thorough  change ; 
and  so  did  almost  all  the  queen's  new  servants, 
especially  after  Mr.  Harley  was  made  an  earl  and 
high  treasurer.— He  could  not,  in  good  policy, 
own  his  want  of  power,  nor  fling  the  blame  upon 
his  mistress.  And  as  too  much  secrecy  was  one 
of  his  faults,  he  would  often,  upon  these  occa- 
sions, keep  his  nearest  friends  in  the  d&rk.  The 
truth  is,  he  had  likewise  other  views,  which  were 
better  Suited  to  the  maxims  of  state  in  general 
than  to  that  situation  of  affairs.  By  leaving  many 
employments  in  the  hands  of  the  discontended 
party,  he  fell  in  with  the  queen's  humour ;  he 
hoped  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  lenity ;  and 
kept  a  great  number  of  expectants  in  order,  who 
had  liberty  to  hope,  while  any  thing  remained 
undisposed  of.  He  seemed  also  to  think,  as  other 
ministers  have  done,  that  since  factions  are  ne- 
cessary in  such  a  government  as  ours,  it  would 
be  prudent  not  altogether  to  lay  the  present  one 
prostrate,  lest  another  more  plausible,  and  there- 
fore not  easy  so  to  grapple  with  *,  might  arise  in 
its  stead. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the 

~f  This  should  be — *  not  so  easily  to  be  grappled  with/  &c. 

no 
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load  he  bore,  was  unjustly  laid  on  him.  He  had 
no  favourites  among  the  whig  party,  whom  he 
kept  in  upon  the  score  of  old  friendship  or  ac- 
quaintance; and  he  was  a  greater  object  of 
their  hatred,  than  all  the  test  of  the  ministry 
together. 


MEMOIRS, 


MEMOIRS, 


ECLATING  TO  THAT  CHANGE  WHICH  HAPPENS* 
IN  THE  QUfiEN's  MINISTRY  IN  THE 

TEAR  1710. 
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%*  This  tract  and  those  that  follow  it  contain  many  very  cu- 
rious anecdotes  and  very  fine  ^observations,  interspersed  with  some 
Characters  which  are  truly  valuable,  as  originals  of  great  persons 
drawn  by  an  eminent  hand.     It  appears  very  plain  from  these 
•papers,  that  the  Dean  was  resolved  to  wish  that  princess  tod  her 
last  ministry  well  at  all  events,  and  therefore  desirous  to  find  out 
some  just  grounds  to  vindicate  them  from  those  charges,  which 
might  be  very  well  accounted  for  from  the  character  he  himself 
gives  of  her  and  them ;  amongst  which  we  cannot  help  taking 
particular  notice  of  such,  a  low  regard  in  her  majesty  to  common 
forms,  as  cannot  but  take  greatly  from  tHe  ridicule  cast  by  the 
dean  on  a  certain  foreign  minister,  for  telling  prince  Eugene,  that 
his  highness  could  not  appear  before  her  majesty  without  a  per* 

rrwig  of  a  certain  fashion, 

Burke. 
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HAVING  continued  for  near  the  space  of  foup 
years  in  a  good  degree  of  confidence  with  the  mi- 
nistry then  in  being,  although  not  with  so  much 
power  as  was  believed,  or  at  least  given  out  by  my 
friends,  as  well  as  by  my  enemies,  especially  the 
latter,  in  both  houses  of  parliament;  and  this 
having  happened  during  a  very  busy  period  of  ne- 
gotiations abroad,  and  management  of  intrigue  at 
borne ;  I  thought  it  might  probably,  some  years 
bence,  when  the  present  scene  shall  have  given 
place  to  many  new  ones  that  will  arise,  be  an  en- 
tertainment to  those  who  will  have  any  personal 
regard  fipr  me  or  my  memory,  to  set  down  some 
particularities  which  fell  under  my  knowledge  and 
obervation,  while  I  was  supposed,  whether  truly 
3r  not,  to  have  part  in  the  secret  of  affairs  *. 

One  circumstance  I  am  a  little  sorry  for,  that  I 
fas  too  negligent  (against  what  I  had  always  re- 
olved,  and  blamed  others  for  not  doing)  in  taking 
ints,  or  journals  of  every  material  as  it  paSsed, 
r hereof  I  omitted  many  that  I  cannot  now  recol- 

*  Many  particulars  in  these  Memoirs  are  remarkably  confirme4 
>y  a  publication  in  which  the  Reader  would  the  least  expect  them, 
11  <c  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  from  her  first  coming  to  Courts  to  the  year  1710, 
■*•  Letter  from  herself,  to  my  Lord  ■■■■  ■    »;"  printed  in  1742. 

N.    , 
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lect,  although  I  was  convinced,  by  a  thousand 
instances,  of  the  weakness  of  my  memory.     But, 
to  say  the  truth,  the  nearer  knowledge  any  man 
has  in  the  affairs  at  court,  the  less  he  thinks  them 
of  consequence,  or  worth  regarding.     And  those 
kind  of  passages  which  I  have  with  curiosity  found 
or  searched  for  in  memoirs,  I  wholly  neglected 
when  they  were  freely  communicated  to  me  from 
the  first  hand,  or  were  such  wherein  I  acted  myself* 
This  I  take  to  be  one  among  other  reasons,  why 
great  ministers  seldom  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  recording  the  important  parts  of  that  adminis- 
tration where   they  themselves  are  at  the  head. 
They  have  extinguished  all  that  vanity,  which 
usually  possesses  men,  during  their  first  acquaint- 
ance at  courts ;  and  like  the  masters  of  a  puppet- 
show,    they  despise  those   motions,    which    fill 
common   spectators   with    wonder  and   delight 
^However,  upon  frequently  recollecting  the  course 
of  affairs  during  the  time  I  was  either  trusted  or 
employed  ;  I  am  deceived,  if  in  history  there  can 
be  found  any  period,  more  full  of  passages,  which 
the  curious  of  another  age  would  be  glad  to  know 
the  secret  springs  of;  or  whence  more  useful  in- 
structions may  be  gathered,  for  directing  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  shall  hereafter  have  the  good 
or  ifl  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  business  of  the 
state. 

It  may  probably  enough  happen,  that  those 
who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  peruse  these  papers* 
may  think  it  not  suitable  to  the  nature  of  them, 
that  upon  occasion  I  sometimes  make  mention  of 
myself;  who,  during  these  transactions,  and  ever 
since,  was  a  persdn  without  titles  or  publick  em- 
ployment 
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ployment.    But,    since  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
faction  then  out  of  power  were  pleased,  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  showing  their  malice,  by  mentioning  me  (and 
often  by  name)  as  one  who  was  in  the  secret  of 
all  affairs,  and  without  whose  advice  or  privity 
nothing  was  done,  or  employment  disposed  of,  it 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
some  passages,  wherein  the  publick  and  myself 
were  jointly  concerned ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
chief  cause  of  giving  myself  this  trouble,  is,  to 
satisfy  my  particular  friends ;  and  at  worst,  if, 
after  the  fate  of  manuscripts,  these  papers  shall, 
by  accident  or  indiscretion,  fall  into  the  publick 
view,  they  will  be  no  more  liable  to  censure  than 
other  memoirs,  published  for  many  years  past,   in 
English,  French,  and  Italian.     The  period  of  time 
I  design  to  treat  on  will  commence  with  Septem- 
ber 1710 ;  from  which  time,  till  within  two  months 
of  the  queen's  death,  I  was  never  absent  from 
court,  except  about  six  weeks  in  Ireland. 

But,  because  the  great  change  of  employments 
ip  her  majesty's  family,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom, 
was  begun  some  months  before,    and  had  been 
thought  on  from  the  time  of  Dr.  SacheverelFs  trial, 
while  I  was  absent,  and  lived  retired  in  Ireland ; 
.  I  shall  endeavour  to  recollect,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
some  particulars  I  learned  from  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
the  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  the  lady  Masham, 
and  doctor  Atterbury,  who  were  best  able  to  in- 
form me. 

I  have  often  with  great  earnestness  pressed  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  then  lord  treasurer,  and  my  lady 
Masham,  who  were  the  sole  persons  which  brought 

about 
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about  that  great  change,  to  give  me  a  particular 
account  of  every  circumstance  and  passage  during 
tnat  whole  transaction.  Nor  did  this  request  pro- 
ceed from  curiosity,  or  the  ambition  of  knowing 
and  publishing  important  secrets ;  but  from  a  sin- 
cere  honest  design  of  justifying  the  queen,  in  the 
measures  she  then  took,  and  afterwards  pursued, 
against  a  load  of  scandal,  which  would  certainly 
be  thrown  on  her  memory,  with  some  appearance 
of  truth.     It  was  easy  to  foresee,  even  at  that 
distance,    that  the  queen  could  not    live    many 
years ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  known  what  party 
was  most  in  the  good  graces  of  the  successor,  and 
consequently,  what  turns  would  be  given  by  his-r 
torians  to  her  majesty's  proceedings,  under  a  reign, 
where  directly  contrary  measures  would  probably 
be  taken.    For  instance,  what  would  be  more  easy 
to  a  malicious  pen,  than  to  charge  the  queen  with 
inconstancy,    weakness,    and  ingratitude,    in  re* 
moving  and  disgracing  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  so  many  years  commanded  her  armies 
with  victory  and  success ;  in  displacing  so  many 
great  officers  of  her  court  and  kingdom,  by  whose 
counsels  she  had,  in  all  appearance,  so  prosperously 
governed  ;  in  extending  the  marks  of  her  severity 
and  displeasure,  toward  the  wife  and  daughters, 
as  well  as  relations  and  allies,  of  that  person,  she 
had  sp'long  employed,  and  so  highly  trusted  :  and 
all  tjiis,  by  the  private  intrigues  of  a  woman  of 
her  bedchamber,  in  concert  with  an  artful  man, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  acted  that  bold 
part,  only  from  a  motive  of  revenge^upon  te    loss 
of  his  employments,  or  of  ambition  to  come  again 
into  power  ?  •       ■     .,. 

These 
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These  were  some  of  the  argumeats  I  often  made 
use  of,  with  great  freedom,  both  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  my  lady  Masham,  to  incite  them  to 
furnish  me  with  materials  for  a  fair  account  of  that 
great  transaction;  to  which  they  always  seemed 
as  well  disposed,  as  myself.  My  lady  Masham  did 
likewise  assure  me,  that  she  had  frequently  in- 
formed the  queen  of  my  request ;  which  her  ma- 
jesty thought  very  reasonable,  and  did  appear, 
upon  ail  occasions,  as  desirous  of  preserving  re- 
putation with  posterity,  as  might  justly  become  a 
great  prince  to  be.  But  that  incurable  disease, 
either  of  negligence  or  procrastination,  which  in- 
fluenced every  action  both  of  the  queen  and  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  did,  in  some  sort,  infect  every 
one  who  had  credit  or  business  in  the  court :  for, 
after  soliciting  near  four  years  to  obtain  a  point  of 
so  great  importance  to  the  queen  and  her  servants, 
whence  I  could  propose  nothing  but  trouble,  ma- 
lice, and  envy  to  myself  it  was  perpetually  put 
off. 

The  scheme  I  offered  was,  to  write  her  majesty's 
reign;  and  that  this  work  might  not  look  officious 
or  affected,  I  was  ready  to  accept  the  historiogra- 
pher's place,  although  of  inconsiderable  value,  and 
of  which  I  might  be  sure  to  be  deprived  upon  the 
queen's  death.  This  negligence  in  the  queen,  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  my  lady  Masham,  is  the*  cause 
that  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the  first 
.  springs  of  that  great  change  at  court,  after  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  my  memory  not  serving 
me  to  retain  all  the  facts  related  to  me :  but  what 
J  remember  I  shall  here  set  down, 

Thfere  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  England,  a  per- 

yoL.  v.  v  sou 
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son  who  understood  more  artificially  to  disguise 
her  passions  than  the  late  queen.  Upon  her  first 
coming  to  the  throne,  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  lost  all  favour  with  her,  as  her  majesty 
has  often  acknowledged  to  those  who  have  told 
it  me.  That  lady  had  long  preserved  an  ascen- 
dant over  her  mistress  while  she  was  princess ; 
which  her  majesty,  when  she  came  to  the  crown, 
had  neither  patience  to  bear,  nor  spirit  to  subdue. 
This  princess  was  so  exact  an  observer  of  forms, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  made  it  her  study,  and 
would  often  descend  so  low  as  to  observe,  in  her 
domesticks  of  either  sex  who  came  into  her  pre- 
sence, whether  a  ruffle,  a  periwig,  or  the  lining 
of  a  coat,  were  unsuitable  at  certain  times.  The 
duchess,  on  the  other  side,  who  had  been  used 
to  great  familiarities,  could  not  take  it  into  her 
head  that  any  change  of  station  should  put  her 
upon  changing  her  behaviour ;  the  continuance 
of  wrhich  was  the  more  offensive  to  her  majesty, 
whose  other  servants*,  of  the  greatest  quality, 
did  then  treat  her  with  the  utmost  respect. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  held  in  favour  about 
three.jears  longer,  and  then  declined,  although 
he  kept  his  office  till  the  general  change.  I  have 
heard  several  reasons  given  for  her  majesty's  early 
disgust  against  that  lord.  The  duchess,  who  had 
long  been  his  friend,  often  prevailed  on  him  to 
solicit  the  queen  upon  things  very  unacceptable 
to  her ;  which  her  majesty   liked   the  worse,  as 

*  i  Was  the  more  offensive  to  her  majesty,  whose  other  servants,* 
&c.  Tli is  is  uugrammatical  ;  it  bhoukl  be — '  was  the  more  offen- 
sive tp lier  majesty,  as  her  other  servants/  &c.     S.     * 
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,  knowing  whence  they  originally  came :  and  his 
lordship,  although  he  endeavoured  to  be  as  re- 
spectful as  his   nature   would  permit  him,   was,  . 
upon  all  occasions,  much  too  arbitrary  and  ob- 
truding. 

To  the  duke  of  Marlborough  she  was  wholly 
indifferent,  (as  her  nature  in  general  prompted 
her  to  be)  until  his  restless  impatient  behaviour 
had  turned  her  against  him. 

The  queen  had  not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve 
above  one  object  at  a  time  ;  and,  farther  than  a 
fcare  good  or  ill  opinion/  which  she  soon  contract- 
ed and  changed,  and  very  often  upon  light 
grounds,  she  could  hardly  be  said  either  to  love 
or  to  hate  any  body.  She  grew  so  jealous  upon 
the  change  of  her  servants,  that  often,  out  of  fear 
of  being  imposed  upon,  by  an  over  caution  she 
would  impose  upon  herself:  she  took  a  delight  in 
refusing  those  who  were  thought  to  have  greatest 
power  with  her,  even  in  the  most  reasonable 
things,  and  such  as  were  necessary  for  her  ser- 
vice ;  nor  would  let  them  be  done,  till  she  fell 
into  the  humour  of  it  herself. 

Upon  the  grounds  I  have  already  related,  her 
majesty  had  gradually  conceived  a  most  rooted 
aversion  from  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
•jrough,  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin  ;  which  spread 
in  time,  through  all  their  allies  and  relations,  par- 
ticularly to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  whose  ungovern- 
-  able  temper  had  made  him  fail  in  his  personal 
respects  to  her  majesty.  This  I  take  to  have 
been  the  principal  ground  of  the  queen's  resolu- 
tions to  make  a  change  of  some  officers  both  in 
her  fajpily  and  kingdom;  and  that  these  resolu- 
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tions  did  not  proceed  from  any  real  apprehension 
she  had  of  danger  to  the  church  or  monarchy : 
for,  although  she  had  been  strictly  educated  in 
the  former,  and  very  much  approved  its  doctrine 
and  discipline,  yet  she  was  not  so  ready  to  fore- 
see any  attempts  against  it  by  the  party  then  pre- 
siding. But  the  fears  that  most  influenced  her, 
were  such  as  concerned  her  own  power  and  pre- 
rogative, which  those  nearest  about  her  were 
making  daily  encroachments  upon*,  by  their  un- 
dutiful  behaviour  and  unreasonable  demands* 
The  deportment  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
while  the  prince  lay  expiring,  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  the  queen,  then  in  the  height  of  grief, 
was  not  able  to  bear  it  j  but,  with  marks  of  dis» 
pleasure  in  her  countenance,  she  ordered  the 
duchess  to  withdraw,  and  send  Mrs.  Masham  to 
her. 

I  forgot  to  relate  an  affair  that  happened,  as  I 
remember,  about  a  twelvemonth  before  prince 
George's  death.  This  prince  had  long  conceived 
an  incurable  aversion  from  that  party,  and  was 
resolved  to  use  his  utmost  credit  with  the  queen, 
his  wife,  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  fell  out  an  in- 
cident which  seemed  to  favour  this  attempt ;  for 
the  queen,  resolving  to  bestow  a  regiment  upoq, 
Mr.  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Masham,  signified  her"' 

•  «  Were  making  daily  encroachments  upon/  Sec.  This  molt 
of  separating  the  preposition  from  the  word  .to  which  it  belongs, 
and  placing  it  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  is  a  bacf  arrangement,, 
and  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  How  much:  better 
would  the  sentence  run  by  restoring  it  to  its  proper  place  ?  as 
thus — '  Upon  which  those  nearest  about  her  were  rdkkingdahY 
encroachments,  by  their  undutiful  behaviour/  &c.    & 

•  .    ,  pleasure 
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pleasure  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  who,  in  a 
manner  not  very  dutiful,  refused  his  consent,  and 
retired  in  anger  to  the  country.  After  some 
heats,  the  /egiment  was  given  to  a  third  person. 
But  the  queen  resented  this  matter  so  highly, 
which  she  thought  had  been  promoted  by  the 
earl  of  Godolphin,  that  she  resolved  immediately 
to  remove  the  latter,  I  was  told,  and  it  was,  then 
generally  reported,  that  Mr.  St.  John  carried  a 
letter  from  her  majesty  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, signifying  her  resolution  to  take  the  staff 
from  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  and  that  she  ex- 
pected his  grace's  compliance  ;  to  which  the  duke 
returned  a  very  humble  answer,  I  cannot  en- 
gage for  this  passage,  it  having  nfever  come  into 
my  head  to  ask  Mr.  St.  John  about  it ;  but  the 
account  Mr.  Harley  and  he  gave  me  was,  That 
the  duke  of  MarHborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin had  concerted  with  them  upon  a  moderating 
scheme,  wherein  some  of  both  parties  should  be 
employed,  but  with  a  more  favourable  aspect  to- 
ward -the  church  ;  that  a  meeting  was  appointed 
for  completing  this  work  :  that  in  the  mean  time, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
earl  of  Godolphin,  were  secretly  using  their  ut- 
most efforts  with  the  queen,  to  turn  Mr.  Harley 
(who  was  then  secretary  of  state)  and  all  his 
friends,  out  of  their  employments :  that  the  queen, 
on  the  other  side,  who  had  a  great  opinion  of 
Mr.  Harley's  integrity  and  abilities,  would  not 
consent;  and  was  determined  to  remove  the  earl 
of  Godolphin.  This  was  not  above  a  month  be- 
fore the  season  of  the  year  when  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  to  embark  for  Flanders;  and 
;■    - ,  %  the 
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the  very  night  in  which  Mr.  Harley-and  his  friends    • 
had  appointed  to  meet  his  grace  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  George  Churchill  the  duke's  brother, 
who  was  in  good  credit  with  the  prince,  told  his 
highness,   "  That  the  duke  was  firmly  determined 
to  lay  down  his  command,  if  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin  went  out,  or  Mr.   Harley  and  his  friends 
were  suffered  to  continue  in."     The  prince,  thus 
intimidated  by  Churchill,  reported  the  matter  to 
the   queen ;    and    the  time  and  service  pressing, 
her   majesty   was   unwillingly   forced    to   yield. 
The  two  great  lords  filled  the  appointment ;  and 
the  next  morning,   the  duke,   at  his  levee,    said 
aloud,  in  a  careless  manner,  to  those  who  stood 
round  him,  "  That  Mr.  Harley  was  turned  out*." 

Upon  the  prince's  death,  November  1708,  the 
two  great  lords  so  often  mentioned,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  united  with  the  low  church  party, 
and  had  long  engaged  to  take  them  into  power, 
were  now  in  a  capacity  to  make  good  their  pro- 
mises, which  his  highness  had  ever  most  strenu- 
ously opposed.  The  lord  Somers  was  made  pre* 
side.nt  of  the  council,  the  earl  of  Wharton  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
stamp  were  put  into  considerable  posts. 

It  should  seem  to  me,   that  the  duke  and  earl 

*  "  Lord  Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin  had  often  told  the 
queen*  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  do  her  any  service,  while  Mr.  Harley  was  in  her  confi- 
dence. Her  majesty  nevertheless  seemed  determined  not  to  part 
with  him ;  till  at  length  those  two  lords,  being  urged  by  neces- , 
sify  to  it,  declared  their  resolution  to  serve  no  longer  with  hira; 
and  they  absented  themselves  from  the  council."  Account,  &c. 
p.  212.     N,      .        * 
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were  not  very  willingly  drawn  to  impart  so  much 
power  to  those  of  that  party,  who  expected  these 
removals  for  some  years  before,  and  were  always 
put  off  upon  pretence  of  the  prince's  unwillingness 
to  have  them  employed.     And  I  remember,  some 
months  before  his  highness's  death,  my  lord  So- 
nars, who  is  a  person  of  reserve  enough,   com- 
plained to  me,  with  great  freedom,  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  duke  and  earl,  who,  after  the  service 
he  and  his  friends  had  done  them  in  making  the 
Union,  would  hardly  treat;  ;them  with  common 
civility.     Neither  shail  I  ever  forget,  thaf  he  rea- 
dily, owned  to  me,  that  the  Union  was  of  no  other 
service  to  the  nation,  than  by  giving  a  remedy  to 
that  evil  which  my  lord  Godolphin  had  brought 
upon  us,   by  persuading  the  queen  to  pass  the 
Scotch  act  of  security.     But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

,  Upon  the  admission  of  these  men  into  employ- 
ment, the  court  soon  ran  into  extremity  of  low 
church  measures ;  and  although,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Harley,  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Mr. 
St.  John,  and  some  others,  made  great  and  bold 
stands  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  yet  they 
were  always  born  down  by  a  majority. 

It  was,  I  think,  during  this  period  of  time,  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whether  by  a  motive 
of  ambition,  or  a  love  of  money,  or  by  the  rash 
counsels  of  his  wife  the  duchess,  made  that  bold 
attempt,  of  desiring  the  queen  to  give  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  general  for  life.  Her  majesty's  an 
swer  was,  "  That  she  would  take  time  to  consider 
it;''  and  in  the  mean  while,  the  duke  advised  with 
the  lord  Cowper,  then  chancellor,  about  the  form 
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in  which  the  commission  should  be  drawn,  •  The 
chancellor,  very  much  to  his  honour,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  the  duke  from  engaging  in  so  dange- 
roup  an  affair,  and  protested,  "  he  would  never 
put  .the  great  seal  to  such  a  commission."   But  the 
queen  was  highly  alarmed  at  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  in  the  duke;  and  talked  to  a  person 
whom  she  had  taken  into  Confidence,  as  if  she  ap- 
prehended an  attempt  upon  the  crown.   The  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  one  or  two  more  lords,  were  (as  I 
have  been  told)  in  a  very  private  manner  brought 
to  the  queen.     This  duke  was  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  placed 
him  in  a  high  station  in  the  army,  preferred  many 
of  his  friends,  and  procured  him  the  garter.    But 
his  unquiet  and  ambitious  spirit,  never  easy  while 
there  was  any  one  above  him,  made  him,  upon 
some  trifling  resentments,  conceive  an  inveterate 
hatred  against  his  general  When  he  was  consulted 
what  course  should  be  taken  upon  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  request  to  be  general  for  life,  and 
whether  any  danger  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  refusal,   I  was   told,  he  suddenly  answered, 
f<  That  her  majesty  need  not  be  in  pain ;  for  he 
Would  undertake,  whenever  she  commanded,  to 
seize  the  duke  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  bring 
him  away  either  dead  or  alive." 

About  this  time  happened  the  famous  trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheveiell #,  which  arose  from  a  foolish  pas- 

.  sionate 


*  % . 


*  Whom  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  desgjibes  as  lt  an  igno- 
rant, impudent  incendiary;  a  fean  who  wij||the  scorn  even  of 
those  who  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool."    Artmnt,  &c.  p.  247.— 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  He  \m  *\>o\&  vosol^man,  with  a  very. 
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sionate  pique  of  the  earl  of  Godolphmj  whom  this 
divine  was  supposed,  in  a  sermon,  to  have  reflected 
oh  under  the  name  of  Volpone,  as  my  lord  Somers, 
a  few  months  after,  confessed  to  me;  and  at  the 
$ame  time,  that  he  had  earnestly  and  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  earl  from  that  attempt 
However,  the  impeachment  went  on,  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  every  body  knows ;  and  there- 
fore there  need  not  be  any  thing  said  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Harley,  who  came  up  to  town  during  the 
time  of  the  impeachment,  was,  by  the  intervention 
of  Mrs.  Masham,  privately  brought  to  the  queen; 
and,  in  some  meetings,  easily  convinced  her  majesty 
of  the  dispositions  of  her  people,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  course  of  that  trial,  in  favour  of  the  church, 
and  against  the  measures  of  those  in  her  service. 
Jt  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  that 
Mr.  Harley  was  able  to  procure  this  private  access 
to  the  queen;  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  by 
her  emissaries,  watching  all  the  avenues  to  the 
back  stairs,  and  upon  all  occasions  discovering 
their  jealousy  of  him;  whereof  he  told  me  a  pas- 
sage, no  otherwise  worth  relating,  than  as  it  gives 
an  idea  of  an  insolent,  jealous  minister,  who  would 
wholly  engross  the  power  and  favour  of  his  sove^- 
reign.  Mr.  Harley,  upon  his  removal  from  the 
secretary's  office,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of 

small  measure  of  religion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense;  but 
he  resolved  to  force  himself  into  popularity  and  preferment,  by 
the  most  petulant  railings  at  Dissenters  and  Low-church  men,  in 
several  sermons  and  libels,  wrote  without  cither  chasteness  of  style 
or  liveliness  of  expression."  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  277- — Of  his  fa- 
mous sermon,  it  is  said,  forty  thousand  copies  were  soon  sold.    N. 
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Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  as  I  have 
above  related,  going  out  of  town,  was  met  by  the 
latter  of  fcbese  two  lords  near  Kensington  gate* 
The  earl,  in  a  high  fit  of  jealousy,  goes  immedi- 
ately to  the  queen,  reproaches  her  for  privately 
seeing  Mr.  Harley,  and  was  hardly  so  civil  as  to 
be  convinced,  by  her  majesty's  frequent  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

•    These  suspicions,  I  say,  made  it  hard  for  he* 
majesty  and   Mr.  Harley  to  have  private  inter- 
views :  neither  had  he  made  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties he  met  with  to  open  himself  so  much  to  her, 
as^she  seemed  to  expect,  and  desired ;  although 
Mrs.  Masham,  in  right  of  her  station  in  the  bed- 
chamber, had  taken  all  proper  occasions  of  pur- 
suing what  Mr.  Harley  had  begun.     In  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  the  queen,  hemmed  in,  and  as  it 
were  imprisoned,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
and  her  creatures,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
Ooe  evening  a  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Harley, 
all  dirty,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  very  ordinary  mes- 
senger.    He  read  the  superscription,  and  saw  it 
was   the  queen's  writing.     He  sent  for  the  mes- 
senger, who  said,  u  he  knew  not  whence  the  letter 
came,  but  that  it  was  delivered  him  by  an  under 
gardener,"  I  forget  whether  of  Hampton  Court  or 
Kensington.     The  letter  mentioned  the  difficul- 
ties   her    majesty  was   under  ;•  blaming  him   for 
"  not  speaking  with  more  freedom  and  more  par- 
ticularly; and  desiring  his  assistance."     With  this 
encouragement,  he  went  more  frequently,  although 
still  as  private  as  possible*,  to  the  back  stairs;  and 

*.'  As  private  as  possible/  &c.     It  should  he  l  as  privately  as 
possible.'    S. 

<l-  from 
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from  jthat  time  began  to  have  entire  credit  with 
the  queen.     He  then  told  her  of  the  dangers  to 
her  crown,  as  well  as  to  the  church  and  monarchy, 
itself,  from  the  counsels  and  actions  of  some  of 
her  servants:   "  That  she  ought  gradually  to  les- 
sen the  exorbitant  power  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Marlborough,   and  the  earl  of  Goddlphin,  by. 
taking  the  disposition  of  employments*  into  her 
own  hands :  That  it  did  not  become  her  to  be  ai 
slave  to  a  party,  but  to  reward  those  who  may> 
deserve,  by  their  duty  and  loyalty,  whether  .they; 
were  such  as  were  called  of  the  high  church  orL 
low  church."    In  short,  whatever  views  he  had 
then  in  his  own  breast,  or  how  far  soever  he  in-^ 
tended  to  proceed,  the  turn  of  his  whole  discourse 
was  intended,  in  appearance,  only  to  put  the  queen, 
upon   what   they  called  a  moderating  scheme ;; 
which,  however,  made  so -strong  an  impression 
upon  her,    that  when  this  minister,   led  by   the 
necessity  of  affairs,  the  general  disposition  of  the; 
people,  and  probably  by  his  own  inclinations,  put 
her  majesty  upon  going  greater  lengths  than  sbe 
had  first  intended,  it  put  him  upon  innumerable 
difficulties,  and  some  insuperable ;  as  ^we  shall  see 
in  the  progress  of  this  change. 

Her  majesty,  pursuant  to  Mr.  Harley's  advice,* 
resolved  to  dispose  of  the  first  great  employment 
that  fell,  according  to  her  own  pleasure,  without 
consulting  any  of  her  ministers.  To  put  this  in 
execution,  an  opportunity  soon  happened,  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  whereby  the  lieutenancy 

*  • '  The  disposition  of  employments/  &c.  This  word  is  not  used  f 
in  that  sense ;  it  ought  to  be,  *  the  disposal  of  employments;'     S. 
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of  the  Tower  became  vacant.  It  was  agreed  be* 
tween  the  queen  and  Mr.  Harley,  that  the  earl 
Rivers  should  go  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  desire  his  grace's  good  offices  with 
the  queen,  to  procure  him  that  post.  The  earl 
went  accordingly ;  was  received  with  abundance 
of  professions  of  kindness  by  the  duke,  who  said, 
"  The  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  was  not  worth  his 
lordship's  acceptance ; w  and  desired  him  to  think 
of  something  ^else.  The  earl  still  insisted,  and  the 
duke  still  continued  to  put  him  off;  at  length, 
lord  Rivers  desired  his  grace's  consent  to  let  him 
go  himself  and  beg  this  favour  of  the  queen ;  and 
hoped  he  might  tell  hei*  majesty,  "  his  grace  had 
no  objection  to  him."  All  this  the  duke  readily . 
agreed  to,  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The- 
earl  went  to  the  queen,  who  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  his  commission.  He  had  not  long  left  the 
queen's  presence,  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Suspecting  nothing  that  would  happen,  went  to 
the  queeh,  and  told  her,  "  The  lieutenancy  of  the 
Tower  falling  void  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  he  hoped  her  majesty  would  bestow  it  upon 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  #,  and  give  the  Ox- 
ford regiment,  then  commanded  by  that  duke,  to 
the  earl  of  Hertford."  The  queen  said,  "  He  was 
»  come  too  late ;  that  she  had  already  granted  the 
lieutenancy  to  earl  Rivers,  who  had  told  her,  that 
he  [the  duke]  had  no  objection  to  him."  The 
duke,  much  surprised  at  this  new  manner  of  treat- 

*  George  Fitzroy,  third  natural  son  of  king  Charles  II.  created 
j  duke  of  Northumberland,  April  6,  l682»    He  died  June  28, 
1716.    N. 
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ment,  and  making  complaints  in  her  majesty's 
presence/  was  however  forced  to  submit 

The  queen  wefat  on  by  slow  degrees.  Not  to 
mention  some  changes  of  lesser  moment,  the  duke 
of  Kent  was  forced  to  compound  for  his  chamber-?  * 
Iain's  staff,  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, while  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  out  of  town, 
I  think  at  Newmarket.  His  lordship,  on  the  first  k 
news,  came  immediately  up  to  court;  but  the 
thing  was  done,  and  he  made  as  good  a  counte- 
nance to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of*.  The  circumstances  of  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland's removal,  and  the  reasons  alleged,  are 
known  enough  f .  His  ungovernable  temper  had 
overswayed  him  to  fail  in  his  respects  to  her  ma- 
jesty's person. 

Meantime  both  parties  stood  at  gaze,  not  know- 
ing to  what  these  steps  would  lead,  or  where  they* 
would  end.  The  earl  of  Wharton,  then  in  Ireland, 
being  deceived  by  various  intelligence  from  hence, 
endeavoured  to  hide  his  uneasiness  as  well  as  he 
could.  Some  of  his  sanguine  correspondents  had 
sent  him  word,  that  the  queen  began  to  stop  her 
hand,  and  the  church  party  to  despond.  At  the 
same  time,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  happened  to 
send  him  a  letter  filled  with  great  expressions  o£ 
civility.     The  earl  was  so  weak,  upon  reading  it, 

*  A  very  extraordinary  letter  on  this  occasion,  from  the 
carl  of  Godolphin  to  her  majesty,  is  printed  in  the  Account,  &c. 
p.  248.  N. 

t  Both  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  exerted  their  ut- 
most interest  with  the  queen,  to  prevent  this  removal  of  their 
•on-in-law  lord  Sunderland,  hut  without  effect.  See  Account,  &c. 
p.  253.     N. 
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as  to  cry  out,  before  two  or  three  standers  by, 
"  Damn  him,  he  is  making  fair  weather  with  me ; 
but,  by  G — d,  I  will  have  his  head.*  But  these 
short  hopes  were  soon  blasted,  by  taking  the  trea- 
surer's staff  from  the  earl  of  Godolphin ;  which 
was  done  in  a  manner  not  very  gracious,  her  ma- 
jesty sending  him  a  letter,  by  a  very  ordinary 
messenger,  commanding  him  to  break  it*  .  The 
treasury  was  immediately  put  into  commission, 
with  earl  Poulett  at  the  head ;  but  Mr.  Harley, 
who  was  one  of  the  number,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  already 
supposed  to  preside  behind  the  curtain  f . 

Upon  the  fall  of  that  great  minister  and  fa- 
vourite, that  whole  party  became  dispirited,  and 
seemed  to  expect  the  worst  that  could  follow.  The 
fcarl  of  Wharton  immediately  desired  and  obtained 
leave  to  come  for  England;  leaving  that  king- 
dom, where  he  had  behaved  himself  with  the 
utmost  profligateness,  injustice,  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, and  corruption,  with  the  hatred  and 
detestation  of  all  good  men,  even  of  his  own 
party. 

■    And  here,  because  my  coming  into  the  know- 
j  ledge  of  the  new  ministry  began  about  this  time, 


*   u 


The  letter  was  sent  by  no  worthier  a  messenger  than  a  man 
'  in  livery,  to  be  left  with  his  lordship's  porter :  a  proceeding  whick 
in  all  its  parts  would  remain  very  unaccountable,  if  the  queen  her- 
self had  not,  to  those  who  expostulated  with  her,  made  this  un- 
doubtedly true  declaration,  that  sheiias  sorry  for  it,  but  could  not 
help  it  J*     Account,  &c.  p.  260.     N.' 

f  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  has  exhibited  a  most  severely 
striking   portrait  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  p.  281. — It  is 
vfell  known,  however,  that  her  grace  was  assisted  bj  th,e  nervous 
pen  of  Mr.  Hooke.    N. 
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I  must  digress  a  little,  to  relate  some  circumstances 
previous  to  it. 

Although  I  had  been  for  many  years  before  no 
stranger  at  court,    and  had  made  the  nature  of 
government  a  great  part  6f  my  study,  yet  I  had 
dealt  very  little  with  politicks,  either  in  writing  or 
acting,  until  about  a  year  before  the  late  king 
William's  death;  when,  returning  with  the  earl  of 
Berkeley  from  Ireland,  and   falling  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  five  great  lords  who  were  theu  im- 
peached, for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,   by 
the  house  of  commons,  I  happened  to  say,   "  That 
the  same  manner  of  proceeding,  at  least  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  from  the  news  we  received  of  it  in 
Ireland,  had  ruined  the  liberties  of  Athens  and 
Rome ;  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to  prove  it  from 
history,"     Soon  after  I  went  to  London ;  and,  in 
a  few  weeks,  drew  up  a  discourse,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Contests  and  Dissensions  of  the  Nobles 
and  Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  Con- 
sequences they  had  upon  both  those  States."  This 
discourse  I  sent  very  privately  to  the  press,   with 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  conceal  the  author,  and 
returned  immediately  to  my  residence  in  Ireland. 
The  book  was   greedily  bought,  and  read  ;  and 
charged   some  time  upon  my  lord  Somers,  and 
some  time  upon  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  told  me  afterward,  "  that  he  wa$  forced 
to  disown  it  in  a  very  publick  manner,  for  fear  of 
an  impeachment,  wherewith  he  was  threatened." 
,    Returning  next  year  for  England,  and  hearing 
of  the  great  approbation  this  piece  had  received, 
(which  was  the  first  I  ever  printed)  I  must  con- 
fess, the  vanity  of  a  young  man  prevailed  yritlv 
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me,  to  let  myself  be  known  for  the  author :  upon 
which,  my  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  as  well  as 
the  bishop  abovementioned,  desired  my  acquaint- 
ance, with  great  marks  of  esteem  and  prpfessipns 
of  kindness — not  to  mention  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  had  been  my  old  acquaintance.  They 
lamented  that  they  were  not  able  to  serve  me  since 
the  death  of  the  king ;  and  were  very  liberal  in 
promising  me  the  greatest  preferments  I  could 
hope  for  if  ever  it  came  in  their  power.  I  soon 
grew  domestick  with  lord  Halifax,  and  was  as 
often  with  lord  Somers,  as  the  formality  of  his 
nature  (the  only  unconversable  fault  he  had)  made 
it  agreeable  to  me. 

It  was  then  I  began  to  trouble  myself  with  the 
differences  between  the  principles  of  whig  and 
tory  ;  having  formerly  employed  myself  in  other, 
and  I  think,  much  better  speculations.  I  talked 
often  upon  this  subject  with  lord  Somers ;  told 
him,  u  That,  having  been  long  conversant  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  therefore  a 
lover  of  liberty,  I  found  myself  much  inclined  to 
be  what  they  call  a  whig  in  politicks  ;  and  that, 
besides,  I  thought  it  impossible,  upon  any  other 
principle,  to  defend,  or  submit  to,  the  revolution; 
but,  as  to  religion,  I  confessed  myself  to  be  a 
high  churchman,  and  that  I  did  not  conceive, 
how  any  one,  who  wore  the  habit  of  a  clergyman, 
could  be  otherwise :  that  I  had  observed  very 
well  with  what  insolence  and  haughtiness  some 
lords  of  the  high  church  party  treated  not  only 
their  own  chaplains,  but  all  other  clergymen 
whatsoever,  and  thought  this  was  sufficiently  xe- : 
compensed   by  their  professions  of  zeal  to  the 

church : 
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church :  that  I  had  likewise  observed  how.  the 
whig  lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure,  treated 
the  persons  of  particular  clergymen  with  great 
courtesy,  but  showed  much  ill  will  and  contempt 
for  the  order  in  general :  that  I  knew  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  party  to  make  their  bottom  as 
wide  as  they  could,  by  taking  all  denominations 
of  protestants  to  be  members  of  their  body  :  that 
I  would  not  enter  into  the  mutual  reproaches 
made  by  the  violent  men  on  either  side ;  but  that 
the  connivance,  or  encouragement,  given  by  the 
whigs  to  those  writers  of  pamphlets,  who  reflect- 
ed upon  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  without 
any  exception,  would  unite  the  church,  as  one 
man,  to  oppose  them:  and  that,  I  doubted,  his 
lordship's  friends  did  not  consider  the  consequence 
of  this." 

My  lord  Somers,  in  appearance,  entered  very 
warmly  into  the  same  opinion,  and  said  very 
much  of  the  endeavours  he  had  often  used  to  re- 
dress that  evil  I  complained  of.  This  his  lord- 
ship, as  well  as  my  lord  Halifax,  (to  whom  I 
have  talked  in  the  same  manner)  can  very  well 
remember ;  and  I  have  indeed  been  told  by  an 
honourable  gentleman  of  the  same  party,  "  That 
both  tbeir  lordships,  about  the  time  of  lord  Go- 
dolphin's  removal,  did,  upon  occasion,  call  to 
mind  what  I  had  said  to  them  five  years  before. n 

In  my  journeys  to  England,  I  continued  upon 
the  same  foot  of  acquaintance  with  the  two  lords 
last  mentioned,  until  the  time  of  prince  George's 
death  ;  when  the  queen,  who,  as  is  before  related, 
had  for  some  years  favoured  that  party,  now  made 
lord  Somers  president  of  the  council,  and  the  earl 

VOL.  V.  X  of 
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of  Wharton  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Being  then  in 
London,  I  received  letters  from  some  bishops  of 
Ireland,  to  solicit  the  earl  of  Wharton  about  the 
remittal  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy 
there,  which  the  queen  had  long  promised,  and 
wherein  I  had  been  employed  before,  with  some 
hopes  of  success  from  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  It 
jvas  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  company  with  the 
earl  of  Wharton  :  he  received  me  with  sufficient 
coldness,  and  answered  the  request  I  made  in 
bedalf  of  the  clergy  with  very  poor  and  lanve  ex- 
cuses, which  amounted  to  a  refusal.  I  complain? 
ed  of  this  usage  to  lord  Somers,  who  would  needs 
bring  us  together  to  his  house,  and  presented 
me  to  him  ;  where  he  received  me  as  dryly  as 
before. 

It  was  every  body's  opinion,  that  the  earl  of 
Wharton  would  endeavour,  when  he  went  to 
Ireland,  to  take  off  the  test,  as  a  step  to  have  it 
taken  oft*  here:  upon  which,  I  drew  up  and  printed 
a  pamphlet,  by  way  of  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  parliament  here,  showing  the  danger  to  the 
church  bv  such  an  intent.  Although  I  took  all 
care  to  be  private,  yet  the  lieutenant's  chaplain, 
and  some  others,  guessed  me  to  be  the  author, 
and  told  his  excellency  their  suspicions ;  where- 
upon I  saw  him  no  more  until  I  went  to  Ireland. 
At  my  taking  leave  of  lord  Somers,  he  desired  I 
would  carry  a  letter  from  him  to  the  earl  of  Whar- 
ton, which  I  absolutely  refused;  yet  he  ordered 
it  to  be  left >t  my  lodgings.  I  staid  some  months 
in  Leicestershire,  went  to  Ireland ;  and  imme- 
diately upon  my  landing,  retired  to  my  country 
pui'khj    without  seeing  the  lieutenant,    or  any 

otlje 
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other  person  ;  resolving  to  send  him  lord  Somers's 
letter  byihe  post.  But,  being  called  up  to  town, 
by  the  incessant  intreaties  of  my  friends,  I  went 
and  delivered  my  letter,  and  immediately  with- 
drew. During  the  greatest  part  of  his  govern- 
ment, I  lived  in  the  country,  saw  the  lieutenant 
very  seldom  when  I  came  to  town,  nor  ever  en- 
tered into  the  least  degree  of  confidence  with  him 
or  his  friends,  except  his  secretary  Mr.  Addison, 
who  had  been  my  old  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
Upon  the  news  of  great  changes  here,  he  affected 
very  much  to  caress  me ;  which.  I  understood 
well  enough  to  have  been  an  old  practice  with 
him  in  order  to  render  men  odious  to  the  church 
party. 

I  mention  these  insignificant  particulars,  as  it 
will  be  easily  judged,  for  some  reasons  that  are 
purely  personal  to  myself,  it  having  been  objected 
by  several  of  those  poor  pamphleteers,  who  have 
blotted  so  much  paper  to  show  their  malice 
against  me,  that  I  was  a  favourer  of  the  low  par- 
ty :  whereas  it  has  been  manifest  to  all  men,  that, 
during  the  highest  dominion  of  that  faction,  I 
had  published  several  tracts  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  then  taken ;  for  instance,  "  A  Project 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  in  a  letter  to  the 
countess  of  Berkeley ;"  "  The  Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  Englandman ;"  "  An  Argument  against 
abolishing  Christianity  ;"  and  lastly,  "  A  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament  against  taking  off  the^ 
Test  in  Ireland,"  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  have  been  published  at  the  time  the  earl  of* 
Wharton  was  setting  out  to  his  government  of 
that  kingdom.     But  those  who  are  loud  and  vvo- 

x  2  \ew\ 
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lent  in  coffeehouses,  although  generally  they  do 
a  cause  more  hurt  than  good,  yet  will  seldom 
allow  any  other  merit ;  and  it  is  not  to  such  as 
these  that  I  attempt  to  vindicate  myself. 

About  the  end  of  August  1710,  I  went  for 
England,  at  the  desire,  and  by  the  appointment, 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  that  kingdom ; 
under  whose  hands  I  had  a  commission  to  solicit, 
in  conjunction  With  two  bishops  who  were  then 
in  London,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  cler- 
gy, which  had  been  many  years  solicited  in 
vain.  Upon  Yny  arrival  in  town,  I  found  the 
two  bishops  were  gone  into  the  country ;  where- 
upon I  got  myself  introduced  to  Mr.  Harley,  who 
was  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  ac- 
ted as  first  minister.  He  received  me  with  great 
kindness;  told  me,  "that  he  and  his  friends  had 
long  expected  my  arrival ;"  and,  upon  showing 
my  commission,  immediately  undertook  to  per- 
form it ;  which  he  accordingly  did  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  having  settled  it  at  five  meetings 
with  the  queen,  according  to  a  scheme  I  offered 
him,  and  got  me  the  queen's  promise  for  a  fajther 
and  more  important  favour  to  the  clergy  of  Ire4- 
land ;  which  the  bishops  there,  deceived  by 
misinformation,  not  worth  mentioning  in  this 
paper,  prevented  me  from  bringing  to  a  good 
issue. 

When  the  affair  of  the  first-fruits  was  fully 
dispatched,  I  returned  my  humble  thanks  to 
Mr.  Harley,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  my  own;  and  offered  to  take  my 
Jeave,  as  intending  immediately  to  return  to  that 
kingdom.     Mr.  HarAey  told  xue,    "He  and  his 
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friends  knew  very  well  what  useful  things  I  had 
written  against  the  principles  of  the  late  discarded 
faction  ;  and  that  my  personal  esteem  for  several 
among  them,  would  hot  make  me  a  favourer  of 
their  cause :  that  there  was  now  entirely  a  new 
scene :  that  the  queen  was  resolved  to  employ 
none  but  those  who  were  friends  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  church  and  state:  that  their  great  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  want  of  some  good  pen,  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  raised  in  the  people,  to  assert  the 
principles,  and  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
ministers."  Upon  that  subject  he  fell  into  some 
personal  civilities,  which  will  not  become  me  to 
repeat  He  added,  "  That  this  province  was  in 
the  hands  of  several  persons,  among  whom  some 
were  too  busy,  and  others  too  idle  to  pursue  it  ;n 
and  concluded,  "That  it  should  be  his  particular 
care,  to  establish  me  here  in  England,  and  re- 
present me  to  the  queen  as  a  person  they  could 
not  be  without. " 

I  promised  to  do  my  endeavours  in  that  way 
for  some  few  months.  To  which  he  replied,  "He 
expected  no  more ;  and  that  he  had  other  and 
greater  occasions  for  me." 

Upon  the  rise  of  this  ministry,  the  principal 
persons  in  power  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
weekly  paper  should  be  published,  with  just  re- 
flections upon  former  proceedings,  and  defending 
the  present  measures  of  her  majesty.  This  was 
begun  about  the  time  of  the  lord  Godolphin's 
removal,  under  the  name  of  the  Examiner. 
About  a  dozen  of  these  papers,  written  with 
much  spirit  and  sharpness,  some  by  Mr.  secre- 
tary St  John,  since  lord  Boliabroke ;  others  by 
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Dr.  Atterbury,  since  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and 
others  again  by  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Friend,  &c. ; 
were  published  with  great  applause.  But,  these 
gentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the  work,  or 
otherwise  employed,  the  determination  was, 
that  I  should  continue  it:  which  I  did  accor- 
dingly  about  eight  months.  But,  my  style  being 
soon  discovered,  and  having  contracted  a  great 
number  of  enemies,  I  let  it  fall  into  other  hands, 
who  held  it  up  in  some  manner  until  her  majesty's 
death. 

It  was  Mr.  Harley's  custom,  every  Saturday, 
that  four  or  five  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
among  'those  he  had  taken  in  upon  the  great 
change  made  at  court,  should  dine  at  his  house; 
and,  after  about  two  months  acquaintance,  I  had 
the  honour  always  to  be  one  of  the  number* 
This  company,  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  lord 
keeper  Harcourt,  the  earl  Rivers,  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  myself; 
and  here,  after  dinner,  they  used  to  discourse, 
and  settle  matters  of  great  inportance.  Several 
other  lords  were  afterward,  by  degrees,  admitted; 
as,  the  dukes  of  Ormond,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Argyll ;  the  earls  of  Anglesey  *,  Dartmouth,  and 
Poulett ;  the  lord  Berkeley,  &c.  These  meetings 
were  always  continued,  except  when  the  queen 
was  at  Windsor;  but,  as  they  grew  more  nu- 
merous, became  of  less  consequence,  and  ended 
only  in  drinking   and  general  conversation:    of 

*  John  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesey,  made  vice-treasurer  and 
paymaster  of  her  majesty's  forcfcs  in  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  lord 
Coningsby,  in  July  1710.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  the  following 
September.    N. 

which 
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which  I  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

My  early  appearance  at  these  meetings,  which 
many  thought  to  be  of  greater  consequence  than 
really  they  were,  could  not  be  concealed,  aU 
though  I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  that  purpose. 
This  gave  the  occasion  to  some  great  men,  who 
thought  me  already  in  the  secret,  to  complain  to 
meofthe  suspicions  enterained  by  mapy  of  our 
friends  in  relation  to  Mr.  Harlev,  even  before 
he  was  lord  treasurer;  so  early  were  sown  those 
seeds. of  discontent,  which  afterward  grew  up  so 
high  !  The  cause  of  their  complaint  was,  That  so 
great  a  number  of  the  adverse  party  continued 
in  employment ;  and  some,  particularly  the  duke 
of  Somerset  and  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  in  great 
stations  at  court.*  They  could  not  believe  Mr. 
Harley  was  in  earnest;  but  that  he  designed  to 
constitute  a  motley  comprehensive  administration, 
which,  they  said,  the  kingdom  would  never  en- 
dure. I  was  once  invited  to  a  meeting  of  some 
lords  and  gentlemen,  where  these  grievances  were 
at  large  related  to  me,  with  an  earnest  desire  that 
I  would  represent  them  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  to  Mr.  Harley,  upon  a  supposition  that  I 
was  in  high  credit  with  him.  I  excused  myself 
from  such  an  office,  upon  .the  newness  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harley.  However  I  re- 
presented the  matter  fairly  to  him ;  against  which 
he  argued  a  good  deal,  from  the  general  reasons 
of  politicians ;  the  necessity  of  keeping  men  in 
hopes,  the  danger  of  disobliging  those  who  must 
remain  unprovided  for,  and  the  like  usual  topicks 
among  statesmen.     But  there  was  a  secret  in  this 


\ 
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matter,  which  neither  I,  nor  indeed  any  of  hit 
most  intimate  friends  were  then  apprised  of;  nei- 
ther did  he,  at  that  time,  enter  with  me  far- 
ther  than  to  assure  me  very  solemnly,  "That 
no  person  should  have  the  smallest  employ- 
ment, either  civil  or  military,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  not  firm  for  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy." 

However,  these  over  moderate  proceedings  in 
the  court,  gave  rise  to  a  party  in  the  house  of 
commons,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
October  Club ;  a  fantastick  appellation,    found 
out  to  distinguish  a  number  of  country  gentle- 
men and  their  adherents,  who  professed,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  what  was  called  the  high  church 
principle.     They  grew  in  number  to  almost  a 
third  part  of  the  house,  held  their  meetings  at 
certain  times  and  places,   and  there  concerted 
what  measures  they  were  to  take  in  parliament 
They  professed  their  jealousy  of  the  court  and 
ministry ;  declared,  upon  all  occasions,  their  de- 
sire of  a  more  general  change,  as  well  as  of  a 
strict  inquiry  into  former  mismanagement ;  and 
seemed  to  expect  that   those  in   power  should 
openly  avow  the  old  principles  in  church  and 
state.    I  was  then  of  opinion,  and  still  continue 
so,  that  if  this  body  of  men  could  have  remained 
some  time  united,  they  would  have  put  the  crown 
under  a  necessity  of  acting  in  a  more  steady  and 
strenuous  manner.     But  Mr.  Harley,    who'  best 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  queen,  was  forced  to 
break  their  measures :  which  he  did  by  that  very 
obvious  contrivance,    of  dividing  them  among 
thepwelves,  and  rendering  them  jealous  of  each 

other. 
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other*  The  ministers  gave  every  where  out,  that 
the  October  Club  were  their  friends  and  acted  by 
their  directions :  to  confirm  which,  Mr.  secretary 
St  John  and  Mr.  Bromley,  afterward  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  publickly  dined  with  them  at 
one  of  their  meetings.  Thus  were  eluded  all  the 
consequences  of  that  assembly  ;  although  a  rem- 
nant of  them,  who  conceived  themselves  betray- 
ed by  the  rest,  did  afterward  meet  under  the 
denomination  of  the  March  Club,  but  without 
any  effect. 

The  parliament,  which  then  rose,  had  been, 
chosen  without  any  endeavours  from  the  court,  to 
secure  elections ;  neither,  as  I  remember,  were  any 
of  the  lieutenancies  changed  throughout  the  king- 
dom :  for  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sachevereli  had  raised, 
Of  discovered,  such  a  spirit  in  all  parts,  that  the 
ministers  could  very  safely  leave  the  electors  to 
themselves,  and  thereby  gain  a  reputation  of  act- 
ing by  a  free  parliament.  Yet  this  proceeding 
was,  by  some  refiners  of  both  parties,  numbered 
among  the  strains  of  Mr.  Harley's  politicks,  who 
was  said  to  avoid  an  over  great  majority,  which  is 
apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  enough  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  ministry.  But,  from  the  small 
experience  I  have  of  courts,  I  have  ever  found 
refinements  to  be  the  worst  sort  of  all  conjectures; 
and,  from  this  one  occasion,  I  take  leave  to  ob- 
serve, That  of  some  hundreds  of  facte,  for  the 
real  truth  of  which  I  can  account,  I  never  yet 
kflew  any  refiner  to  be  once  in  the  right  I  have 
already  told,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  court 
did  not  interpose  in  the  matter  of  elections,  was, 
because  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  a  majo- 
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rity,  and  therefore  could  acquire  reputation  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Besides,  it  afterwards  appeared,  upon 
some  exigencies  which  the  court  had  much  at 
heart,  that  they  were  more  than  once  likely  to  fail 
for  want  of  numbers.  Mr.  Harl^y,  in  order  to 
give  credit  to  his  administration,  resolved  upon 
two  very  important  points :  fiTst,  to  secure  the 
unprovided  debts  of  the  nation ;  and  secondly,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Of  the  methods  he  took, 
to  compass  both  those  ends,  I  have  treated  at 
large  in  another  work  *  :  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
while  he  was  preparing  to  open  to  the  house  of 
commons  his  scheme  for  securing  the  publick 
debts,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  marquis  de  Guiscard, 
while  he  \fas  sitting  in  the  council  chamber  at  the 
Cockpit,  with  a  committee  of  nine  or  ten  lords  of 
the  cabinet,  met  on  purpose  to  examine  the  mar- 
quis, upon  a  discovery  of  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence he  held  with  France. 

This  fact  was  so  uncommon  in  the  maimer  and 
circumstances  of  it,  that  although  it  be  pretty 
well  Known  at  the  time  I  am  now  writing,  by  a 
printed  account,  toward  which  I  furnished  the 
author  with  some  materials,  yet  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  proper  wholly  to  omit  it  here.  The  assassin 
was  seized,  by  Mr.  Harlcy's  order,  upon  the  eighth 
of  March,  1710-11  ;  and,  brought  before  the 
committee  of  lords,  was  examined  about  his  cor- 
responding with  France.  Upon  his  denial,  Mr. 
Harley  produced  a  letter,  which  he  could  not  deny 
to  be  his  own  hand.  The  marquis,  prepared  for 
mischief,  had  conveyed  a  penknife  into  his  pocket, 

*  h\  the  History  of  the  Four  Last' Years,  &c.     N. 

while 
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while  the  messenger  kept  him  attending  in  one  of 
the  offices  below.  Upon  the  surprize  of  his  letter 
appearing  against  him,  he  came  suddenly  behind 
Mr.  Harley,  and  reaching  his  arm  round,  stabbed 
that  minister  into  the  middle  of  the  breast,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  cartilago  ensiformis; 
the  penknife,  striking  upon  the  bone,  and  other- 
wise obstructed  by  a  thick  embroidered  waistcoat, 
broke  short  at  the  handle :  which  Guiscard  still 
grasped,  and  redoubled  his  blow.  The  confusion 
upon  this  accident  is  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scribed *.  The  result  was,  that  the  marquis,  whe- 
ther by  the  wounds  given  him  by  some  of  the 
lords,  or  the  bruises  he  received  from  the  messen- 
gers while  they  were  seizing  him,  or  the  neglect  of 
his  surgeon,  or  that  being  unwilling  to  live,  he 
industriously  concealed  one  of  his  wounds,  died 
in  a  few  days  after.  But  Mr.  Harley,  after  a 
long  illness,  and  frequent  ill  symptoms,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  recover. 

Guiscard  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  count 
of  that  name,  a  very  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
son, formerly  governor  of  Namur.  Cut  this  mar- 
quis was  a  reproach  to  his  family,  prostitute  in  his 
morals,  impious  in  religion,  and  a  traitor  to  his 
prince  :  as  to  the  rest,  ef  a  very  poor  understand- 
ing, "and  the  most  tedious,  trifling  talker,  I  ever 
conversed  with.  He  was  grown  needy  by  squan- 
dering upon  his  vices,  was  become  contemptible 
both  here  and  in  Holland,    his  regiment  taken 

*  '  Is  easier  conceived/  &c.  This  use  of  the  adjective  instead 
of  the  adverb,  is  not  allowable,  it  should  be — '  is  more  easily  con- 
ceived/ &c.     S. 

from 
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from  him,  and  his  pension  retrenched  ;  the  despair 
of  which,  first  put  him  upon  his  French  cor* 
respondence;  and  the  discovery  of  that  drove  him 
into  madness.  I  had  known  him  some  years ;  and 
meeting  him  upon  the  Mall  a  few  hours  before  his 
examination,  I  observed  to  a  friend  then  with  me, 
"  that  I  wondered  to  see  Guiscard  pass  so  often 
by,  without  taking  notice  of  me."  But  although 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  countenance  grew 
cloudy  enough  ;  yet,  I  confess,  I  never  suspected 
him  to  be  a  man  of  resolution  or  courage  sufficient 
to  bear  him  out  in  so  desperate  an  attempt 

I  have  some  very  good  reasons  to  know,  that 
the  first  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Harley 
and  Mr.  St.  John,  which  afterward  had  such  un- 
happy consequences  upon  the  public  affairs,  took 
its  rise  during  the  time  that  the  former  lay  ill  of 
his  wounds,  and  his  recovery  doubtful.  Mr.  St. 
John  affected  to  say  in  several  companies,  "  that 
Guiscard  intended  the  blow  against  him ;"  which, 
if  it  were  true,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  Mr. 
St.  John  had  all  the  merit,  while  Mr.  Harley  re- 
mained with  nothing  but  the  danger  and  the  pain. 
But,  I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr.  St  John  was  either 
mistaken  or  misinformed.  However,  the  matter 
was  thus  represented  in  the  weekly  paper  called 
the  Examiner ;  which  Mr.  St.  John  perused  be- 
fore it  was  printed,  but  made  no  alteration  in  that 
passage. 

This  management  was  looked  upon,  at  least,  as 
a  piece  of  youthful  indiscretion  in  Mr.  St  John; 
and  perhaps,  was  represented  in  a  worse  view  to 
}Vlr.  Harley.  Neither  am  I  altogether  sure,  that 
Mr.  St  John  did  not  entertain  some  prospect  of 

succeeding 
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succeeding  as  first  minister,  in  case  of  Mr.  Harley's 
death;  which,  during  his  illness,  was  frequently 
apprehended.  And  I  remember  very  well,  that 
upon  visiting  Mr.  Harley,  as  soon  as  heAvas  in  a 
condition  to  be  seen,  I  found  several  of  his  nearest 
relations  talk  very  freely  of  some  proceedings  of 
Mr.  St.  John ;  enough  to  make  me  apprehend  that 
their  friendship  would  not  be  of  any  long  conti- 
nuance. 

Mr.  Harley,  soon  after  his  recovery,  was  made 
an  earl,  and  lord  treasurer;  and  the  lord  keeper, 
f  baron. 
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^INCE  the  death  of  the  queen,  it  was,  reasonable 
enough  for  me  to  conclude  that  I  had  done  with 
all  publick  affairs  and  speculations:  besides,  the 
scene  and  station  I  am  in,  .have  reduced  my 
thoughts  into  a  narrow  compass :  and  being  wholly 
excluded  from  any  view  of  favour  under  the  pre- 
sent administration,  upon  that  Evincible  reason  of 
having  been  in  some  degree  of  trust  and:  confidence 
with  the  former,  I  have  not  found  the,  transition 
Very  difficult  into  a  private  life,  for  which  I  am 
better  qualified,  both  by  nature  and  education. 

The  reading  of,  and  inquiring  after  news,  not 
being  one  of  my  diversions,  having  always  disliked 
a  mixed  and  general  conversation,  which,  however 
it  fell  to  my  lot,  is  now  in  my  power  to  avoid ; 
and  being  placed,  by  the  duties  of  my  function, 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  business,  I  am 
altogether  ignorant  of  many  common  events  which 
happen  in  the  world;  only,  from  the  little  I  know 
and  bear,  it  is  manifest  that  the  hearts  of  most  men 
are  filled- with  doubts,  fears,:  and  jealousies,  or  else 
„  •  cVO*:  v.  y  with 
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with  hatred  and  rage,  to  a  degree  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  end  of  all  amicable  commerce  between 
people  of  different  parties ;  and  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  may  be,  let  those  consider  who 
have  contributed  to  the  causes ;  which,  I  thank 
God,  is  no  concern  of  mine. 

There  are  two  points,  with  reference  to  the  con* 
duct  of  the  late  ministry,  much  insisted  on,  and 
little  understood,  by  those  who  write  or  talk  upon 
that  subject;  wherein  I  am  sufficiently  qualified 
to  give  satisfaction ;  and  would  gladly  do  it,  be- 
cause I  see  very  much  weight  laid  upon  each,  and 
most  men's  opinions  of  persons  and  things  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

About  two  months  before  the  queen's  death, 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  any  reconcilement  be- 
tween the  treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry, 
I  retired  into  the  country,  to  await  the  issue  of 
that  conflict,  which  ended,  as  every  one  had  rea- 
son to  foresee,  in  the  earl; of  Oxford's  disgrace; 
to  whom  the  lord  Bolingbfoke  immediately  suc- 
ceeded as  first  minister :  and  I  was  told,  that  an 
earldom  and  the  garter  were  intended  for  him  in 
a  fortnight,  and  the  treasurer's  staff  against  the 
next  session  of  parliament;  of  which  I  can  say 
nothing  certain,  being  then  i&  Berkshire,  and  re* 
ceiving  this  account  from  some  of  his  friends.  But 
all  these  schemes  became  soon  abortive,  by  the 
death  of  the  queen,  which  happened  in  three  days 
after  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  removal. 

f!  Upon  this  great  event,  I  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  to  my  place  of  residence; 
and  rejoiced  as  much  as  any  man  for  his  majesty's 

'  quiet  accession  to  the  throne,   to  which,  {  then 

thought, 
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thought,  and  it  has  since  appeared  indisputable, 
that  the  peace  procured  by  the  late  ministry  had 
among  other   good  effects,  been  highly  instru- 
mental.    And   I  thank  God,   I  have  been  ever 
since  a  loyal  humble  spectator,   during  all   the 
changes  that  have  happened,  although  it  were  no 
secret  to  any  man  of  common  sagacity,  that  his 
present  majesty's  choice  of  his  servants,  whenever 
he  should  happen  to  succeed,  would  be  determined 
to  those,  who  most  opposed  the  proceedings  du- 
ring the  four  last  years  of  his  predecessor's  reign : 
and  I  think,  there  has  not  since  happened  one 
particular  of  any  moment,  which   the  ministers 
did  not  often  mention  at  their  tables,  as  what 
they  certainly  expected,  from  the  disposition  of 
the  court  at  Hanover,   in  conjunction  with  the 
party  at  home,  which,  upon  all  occasions,  pub- 
lickly  disapproved  their  proceedings,    excepting 
only  the  attainder  of    the   duke  of  Ormond ; 
which,  indeed,  neither  they  nor  I,  nor,  I  believe, 
any  one  person  in  the  three  kingdoms,  did  ever 
pretend  to  foresee ;  and  now  it  is  done,  it  looks 
like  a  dream,  to  those  who  consider  the  nobleness 
of  his  birth,  the  great  merits  of  his  ancestors,  and 
his  own ;  his  long  unspotted  loyalty,  his  affability, 
generosity,  and  sweetness  of  nature,    I  knew  him 
long  and  well ;  and,  excepting  the  frailties  of  his 
youth,  which  had  been  for  some  years  over,  and 
that  easiness  of  temper,  which  did  sometimes  lead 
him  to  follow  the  judgment  of  those,  who  h£d, 
by  many  degrees,  less  understanding  than  him- 
self, I  have  not  conversed  with  a  more  faultless 
person ;  of  great  justice  and  charity  ;  a  true  sense 
of  religion,    without  ostentation;  of  undoubted 

y  2  valour, 
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valour,  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  trade  of  a  sol* 
dier;  a  quick  and  ready  apprehension,  with  a 
good  share  of  understanding,  and  a  general  know- 
ledge in  men  and  history ;  although  under  some 
disadvantage  by  an  invincible  modesty,  which, 
however,  could  not  but  render  him  yet  more 
amiable  to  those  who  had  the  hondur  and  happi- 
ness of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him. 
This  is  a  short  imperfect  character  of  that  great 
person  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  is  now  attainted 
for  high  treason  ;  and  therefore,  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  offer  one  syllable  in  his  vindication,  upon 
that  head,  against  the  decision  of  a  parliament 
Yet  this,  I  think,  may  be  allowed  me  to  believe, 
or  at  least  to  hope,  that  when,  by  the  direct  and 
repeated  commands  of  the  queen  his  mistress,  he 
committed  those  faults,  for  which  he  has  now 
forfeited  his  country,  his  titles,  and  his .  fortune, 
he  no  more  conceived  himself  to  be  acting  high 
treason,  than  he  did  when  he  was  wounded  and 
a  prisoner  at  Landen,  for  his  sovereign  king 
William,  or  when  he  took  and  burned  the  ene- 
my's  fleet  at  Vigo. 

Upon  this  occasion,  although  I  am  sensible  it 
is  an  old  precept  of  wisdom  to  admire  at  nothing 
in  human  life ;  yet  I  consider,  at  the  same  time, 
how  easily  some  men  arrive  at  the  practice  of 
this  maxim,  by  the  help  of  plain  stupidity  or  ill 
nature,  without  any  strain  of  philosophy:  and 
although  the  uncertainty  of  human  things  be  one 
of  the  most  obvious  reflections  in  morality,  yet 
such  unexpected,  sudden,  and  signal  instances 
of  it,  as  have  lately  happened  among  us,  are  so 
much  out  of  tfie  usual  form,  that  a  wise  man  may 

'      *  perhaps 
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f>erhaps  be  allowed  to  start  and  look  aside,  as  at 
a  sudden  and  violent  clap  of  thunder,  which  is 
much  more  frequent,  and  ftiore  natural. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  lament  my  own  particu- 
lar misfortune ;  who,  having  singled  out  three 
persons  from  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  on 
whose  friendship  and  protection  I  might  depend, 
whose  conversation  I  most  valued,  and  chiefly 
confined  myself  to,  should  live  to  see  them  all, 
within  the  compass  of  a  year,  accused  of  high 
treason  ;  two  of  them  attainted  and  in  exile,  and 
thq  third  under  his  *  trial,  whereof  God  knows 
what  may  be  the  issue.  As  my  own  heart  was 
free  from  all  treasonable  thoughts,  so  I  did  little 
imagine  myself  to  be  perpetually  in  the  company 
of  traitors.  But  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  Having  already  said  something  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  I  shall  add  a  little  toward  the 
characters  of  the  other  two.  It  happens  to  very 
few  men,  in  any  age  or  country,  to  come  into 
the  world,  with  so  many  advantages  of  nature 
and  fortune,  as  the  late  secretary  Bolingbroke : 
descended  from  the  best  families  in  England,  heir 
to  a  great  patrimonial  estate,  of  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, and  a  most  graceful,  amiable  person ;  but 
all  these,  had  they  been  of  equal  value,  were  in- 
finitely inferior  in  degree  to  the  accomplishments 
of  his  mind,  which  was  adorned  with  the  choicest 
gifts  that  God  has  yet  thought  fit  to  bestow  upon 
the  children  of  men ;  a  strong  memory,  a  clear 
judgment,  a  vast  range  of  wit  and  fancy,  a  tho- 
jough  comprehension,  an  invincible  eloquence, 
with  a  most  agreeable  elocution.  He  had  well 
cultivated  all  these  talents  by  travel  and  study  ; 

the 
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the  latter  of  which,  he  seldom  omitted  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  pleasures,  of  which  he  had  indeed 
been  too  great  and  criminal  a  pursuer ;  for,  al- 
though, he  was  persuaded  to  leave  off  intemperance  * 
in  wine,  which  he  did,  for  some  time,  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  seemed  rather  abstemious  ;  yet  he 
was  said  to  allow  himself  other  liberties,  which 
can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  religion  or  mo* 
;  j-als  ;  whereof,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  began 
to  be  sensible.  But  he  was  fond  of  mixing  plea- 
sure and  business,  and  of  being  esteemed  excel- 
lent at  both ;  upon  which  account,  he  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  characters  of  Alcibiades  and 
Petronius,  especially  the  latter,  whom  he  would 
be  gladly  thought  to  resemble.  His  detractors 
charged  him  with  some  degree  of  affectation,  and, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  without  grounds;  since 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  young  man,  with  half 
the  business  of  the  nation  upon  him,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  whole,  to  escape  some  tincture  of 
that  infirmity.  He  had  been  early  bred  to  busi- 
ness, was  a  most  artful  negotiator,  and  perfectly 
understood  foreign  affairs.  But  what  I  have  often 
wondered  at,  in  a  man  of  his  temper,  was,  his 
prodigious  application  whenever  he  thought  it 
necessary ;  for  he  would  plod  whole  days  and 
nights,  like  the  lowest  clerk  in  an  office.  His 
talent  of  speaking  in  publick,  for  which  he  was 
so  very  much  celebrated,  I  know  nothing  of,  ex- 
cept from  the  informations  of  others;  but  un- 
derstanding men  of  both  parties  have  assured  me, 
jthat,  in  this  point,  in  their  memory  and  judgment, 
he  was  never  equalled. 

Tke 
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The  earl  of  Oxford  is  a  person  of  as  much  vir- 
tue as  can  possibly  consist  with  the  love  of  power; 
and  his  love  of  power  is  no  greater  than  what  is 
common  to  men  of  his  superior  capacities ;  nei- 
ther did  any  man  ever  appear  to  value  it  less  after 
he  had  obtained  it,  or  exert  it  with  more  mode- 
ration. He  is  the  only  instance  that  ever  fell 
within  my  memory  or  observation,  of  a  person 
passing  from  a  private  life,  through  the  several 
stages  of  greatness,  without  any  perceivable  im- 
pression upon  his  temper  or  behaviour.  As  his 
own  birth  was  illustrious,  being  descended  from 
the  heirs  general  of  the  Veres  and  the  Mortimers, 
so  he  seemed  to  value  that  accidental  advantage 
in  himself  and  others,  more  than  it  could  pretend 
to  deserve.  He  abounded  in  good  nature  and 
good  humour ;  although  subject  to  passion,  as  I 
have  heard  it  affirmed  by  others,  and  owned  by 
himself;  which,  however,  he  kept  under  the 
strictest  government,  till  toward  the  end  of  his 
ministry,  when  he  began  to  grow  soured,  and  to 
suspect  his  friends  ;  and  perhaps,  thought  it  not 
worth  his  pains  to  manage  any  longer.  He  was 
a  great  favourer  of  men  of  wit  and  learning,  par- 
ticularly the  former ;  whom  he  caressed  without 
distinction  of  party,  and  could  not  endure  to 
think  that  any  of  them  should  be  his  enemies ; 
and  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  none  of  them 
ever  appeared  to  be  so ;  at  least  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  libels  and  pamphlets  published  against 
him,  which  he  frequently  read,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, with  a  most  unaffected  indifference:  nei- 
ther do  I  remember  ever  to  have  endangered  his 
good  opinipn  so  much,  as  by  appearing  uneasy, 
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wh£n  the  dealers  }n  that  kind  of  writing  first 
began  to  pour  out  their  scurrilities  against  me? 
which,  he  thought,  was  a  weakness  altogether 
inexcusable  in  a  man  of  virtue  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  had  the  greatest  variety  of  knowledge 
that  I  have  any  where  met  with ;  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  learned  languages,  and  well  skilled 
in  divinity.'  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
a  most  exact  judgment.  In  drawing  up  any  state 
paper,  no  man  had  more  proper  thoughts,  or  put 
them  in  so  strong  .and  clear  a  light.  Although 
his  style  were  not  always  correct,  which,  however, 
he  knew  how  to  mend ;  yet  often,  to  save  time, 
he  would  leave  the  smaller  alterations  to  others. 
I  have  heard  that  he  spoke  but  seldom  in  parlia- 
ment, and  then  rather  with  art  than  eloquence : 
but  no  man  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
constitution :  the  reputation  whereof  made  him 
be  chosen  speaker  to  three  successive  parliaments; 
which  office,  I  have  often  heard  his  enemies  allow 
him  to  have  executed  with  universal  applause ; 
his  sagacity  ^vas  such,  that  I  could  produce  very 
amazing  instances  of  it,  if  they  were  not  unsea- 
sonable. In  all  difficulties,  he  immediately  found 
the  true  point  that  was  to  be  pursued,  and  ad- 
hered to  it :  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  minis- 
try have  confessed  very  often  to  me,  that  after 
having  condemned  his  opinion,  they  found  him 
in  the  right,  and  themselves  in  the  wrong.  He 
was  utterly  a  stranger  to  fear ;  and  consequently 
had  a  presence  of  mind  upon  all  emergencies. 
His  liberality  and  contempt  of  money  were  such, 
that  he  almost  ruined  his  estate  while  he  was  in 
employment ;  yet  bis  avarice  for  the  publick  was 
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so  great,  that  it  neither  consisted  with  the  present 
corruptions  of  the  age,  qpr  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.     He  was  seldom  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  therefore  not  apt  4o  change  a 
good  or  ill  opinion,  by  the  representation  of  others; 
except  toward  the  end  of  his  ministry.     He  was 
affable  and  courteous,  extremely  easy  and  agree- 
able in  conversation,  and  altogether  disengaged  ; 
regular  in  his  life,  with  great  appearance  of  piety ; 
nor  ever  guilty  of  any  expressions  that  could  pos- 
sibly tend  to  wjiat  was  indecent  or  profane.     His 
imperfections  were  at  least  as  obvious,  although 
not  so  numerous,  as  his  virtues.     He  had  an  air 
of  secrecy  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  by  no 
neans   proper  for  a  great  minister,    because  it 
warns  all  men  to  prepare  against  it.     He  often 
gave  no  answer  at  all,  and  very  seldom  a  direct 
one :  and  I  rather  blame  this  reservedness  of  tem- 
per, because  I  have  known  a  very  different  prac- 
tice  succeed   much   better;    of  which,    among 
others,  the  late  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  the  pre- 
sent lord  Somers,  persons  of  great  abilities,  are 
remarkable  instances;    who   used  to  talk  in  so 
frank  a  manner,  that  they  seemed  to  discover  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  and,  by  that  appearance 
of  confidence,  would  easily  unlock  the  breasts  of 
others.     But  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleads,  in  excuse 
of  this  charge,  that  he  has  seldom  or  never  com- 
municated any  thing  which  was  of  importance 
to  be  concealed,  wherein  he  has  not  been  decei- 
ved by  the  vanity,  treachery,  or  indiscretion  of 
those  he  discovered  it  to.     Another  of  his  imper- 
fections, universally  known  and  complained  o£ 
was  procrastination,  or  delay ;  which  was  doubt- 
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less,  natural  to  him,  although  he  often  bore  the 
blame,  without  the  guilt,  and  when  the  remedy 
was  not  in  bis  power ;  for  never  were  prince  and 
minister  better  matched,  than  his  sovereign  and 
he,  upon  that  article :  and  therefore,  in  the  dis- 
posal of  employments,  wherein  the  queen  was 
very  absolute,  a  year  would  often  pass  before  they 
could  come  to  a  determination.  I  remember  he 
was  likewise  heavily  charged  with  the  common 
court  vice,  of  promising  very  liberally,  and  sel- 
dom performing ;  of  which,  although  I  cannot 
altogether  acquit  him,  yet,  I  am  confident,  his 
intentions  were  generally  better  than  his  disap- 
pointed solicitors  would  believe.  It  may  be  like-* 
wise  said  of  him,  that  he  certainly  did  not  value, 
or  did  not  understand,  the  art  of  acquiring  friends ; 
having  made  very  few  during  the  time  of  his 
power,  and  contracted  a  great  number  of  enemies*. 
Some  of  us  used  to  observe,  that  those  whom  he 
talked  well  of,  or  suffered  to  be  often  near  him, 
were  not  in  a  situation  of  much  advantage ;  and 
that  his  mentioning  others  with  contempt  or  dis- 
like, was  no  hindrance  at  all  to  their  preferment 
I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  great  man's 
character,  because  I  have  observed  it  so  often 
mistaken  by  the  wise  reasoners  of  both/  parties : 
besides,  having  had  the  honour,  for  almost  four 
years,  of  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  him  than 
usually  happens  to  men  of  my  level,  and  this 
without  the  least  mercenary  obligation,  I  thought 
it  lay  in  my  power,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  in  my  will, 
'to  represent  him  to  the  world  with  impartiality 
and  truth. 
Having  often  considered  the  qualities  and  dis- 
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positions  of  thes«  two  ministers,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
think  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  men  of 
exalted  abilities,  when  they  are  called  to  publick 
affairs,  are  generally  drawn  into  inconveniencies 
and  misfortunes,  which  others,  of  ordinary  ta^ 
lents,  avoid  ;  whereof  there  appears  so  many  ex- 
amples both  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  our  own, 
as  well  $s  other  countries.  I  cannot  think  this  to 
have  been  altogether  the  effect  of  envy,  as  it  is 
usually  imputed  in  the  case  of  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  Scipio,  and  others ;  and  of  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Strafford, 
here  in  England.  But  I  look  upon  it,  that  God, 
intending  the  government  of  a  nation  in  the 
several  branches  and  subordinations  of  power,  has 
made  the  science  of  governing  sufficiently  obvious 
to  common  capacities :  otherwise  the  world  would 
be  left  in  a  desolate  condition,  if  great  affairs 
did  always  require  a  great  genius,  whereof  the 
most  fruitful  age  will  hardly  produce  above  three* 
or  four  in  a  nation ;  among  which,  princes,  who, 
of  all  other  mortals  are  the  worst  educated,  have 
twenty  millions  to  one  against  them  that  they 
shall  not  be  of  the  number ;  and  proportionable 
odds,  for  the  same  reasons,  are  against  every  one 
of  noble  birth,  or  great  estates. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  dullest  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  not  wanted  good  rules 
of  policy,  or  persons  qualified  for  administration. 
But  I  take  the  infelicity  of  such  extraordinary 
men,  to  have  been  caused  by  their  neglect  of 
common  forms,  together  with  the  contempt  of 
little  helps  and  little  hindrances  ;  which  is  made, 
by  Hobbes,  the  definition  of  magnanimity :  and 
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'this  contempt,  as  it  certainly  displeases  the  people 
in  general,  so  it  gives  offence  to  all  With  whom 
such  ministers  have  to  deal :  for  I  never  yet  knew 
a  minister,  who  was  not  earnestly:  desirous  to 
have  it  thought,  that  the  art  of  government  was 
a  most  profound  science  ;  whereas,  it  requires  no 
more,  in  reality,  than  diligence,  honesty,  and  a 
moderate  gfiare  of  plain  natural  sense.  And  there- 
fore men  thus  qualified,  may  very  reasonably  and 
justly  think,  that  the  business  of  the  world  is 
best  brought  about  by  regularity  and  forms, 
wherein  themselves  excel.  For  I  have  frequently 
observed  more  causes  of  discontent  arise,  from 
the  practice  of  some  refined  ministers,  to  act #  in 
common  business  out  of  the  common  road,  than 

' '  from  all  the  usual  topicks  of  displeasure  against 
lften  in  power.  It  is  the  sarbe  thing  in  other 
'scenes  of  life,  and  among  all  societies  or  commu- 
nities ;  where  no  men  are  better  trusted,  or  have 

""  more  success  in  business,  than  those,  who,  with 
'some  honesty,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  under- 
standing, are  strict  observers  of  time,  place,  and 
method  :  and  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
apt  to  expose  men  to  the  censure  and  obloquy  of 
their  colleagues  and  the  publick,  than  a  contempt 
or  neglect  of  these  circumstances,  however  attend- 
ed with  a  superior  genius  and  an  equal  desire  of 
doing  good  :  which  has  made  me  sometimes  say, 
to  a  great  person  of  this  latter  character,  that  a 
small  infusion  of  the  alderman  was  necessary  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  publick  affairs.   Upon 

»  '-.From  the  practice  of  some  refined  ministers,  to  act/  &c. 
From  the  practice  to  act — is  not  English  ;  it  should  be — '  from 
the  practice  of acting /  &c.     S. 

this 
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this  occasion,  I  cannot  forget  a  very  trifling  in- 
stance :  that  one  day,  observing  the  same  person 
to  divide  a  sheet  'of  paper  with  a  penknife,  the 
sharpness  of  the  instrument  occasioned  its  moving 
so  irregularly  and  crooked,  that  he  spoiled  the 
whole  sheet;  whereupon  I  advised  him  to  take 
example  by  his  clerks,  who  performed  that  opera- 
tion much  better  with  a  blunt  piece  of  ivory, 
which,  directed  by  a  little  strength  and  a  steady 
hand,  never  failed  to  go  right. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression :  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  queen's  death,  I  came  to  my 
place  of  residence,  where  I  was  immediately  at- 
tacked with  heat  enough  by  several  of  my  ac- 
quaintance  of  both  parties ;   and  soon  learned, 
that  wljat  they  objected  was  the  general  sense  of., 
the  rest     Those  of  the  churchside  made  me  a 
thousand  reproaches  upon  the  slowness  and  in- 
activity of  my  friends,  upon  their  foolish  quarrels 
with  each  other  for  no  visible  cause,  and  thereby 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  church  and  king- 
dom to  their  private  piques ;  and  that  they  had 
neglected  to  cultivate  the  favour  and  good  opinion 
of  the  court  at  Hanover.    But  the  weight  of  these 
gentlemen's  displeasure  fell  upon  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford :  "  That  he  had  acted  a  trimming  part;  was 
never  thoroughly  in  the  interest  of  the  church,  but 
held  separate  commerce  with. the  adverse  party : 
that  either  froni  his  negligence,  prpcrastinating 
nature,  or  some  sinister  eud,;ihe  had  let-sSg  many 
opportunities  of  strengthening  the  obnY<5h's.fijiKnil&: 
that  he  undertook  more  business  than  he  was.  equal 
to,  affected  a  monopoly  of  power,  and  would*  con-* 
cert  nothing  with  the  rest  of  the  misters."  Many 

facts 
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facts  were  likewise  mentioned,  which  it  may  not 
now  be  very  prudent  to  repeat : '  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  one,  relating  to  Ireland,  where  he  kept 
four  bishopricks  undisposed  of,  though  often  and 
most  earnestly  pressed  to  have  them  filled;  by 
which  omission,  the  church  interest  of  that  king- 
dom in  the  house  of  lords  is  in  danger  of  being 
irrecoverably  lost. 

Those  who  discoursed  with  me  after  this  man- 
ner, did,  at  the  same  time,  utterly  renounce  all 
regard  for  the  pretender;  and  mentioned  with 
pleasure  the  glorious  opportunity  then  in  his  ma- 
jesty's hands,  of  putting  an  end  to  party  distinc- 
tions for  the  time  to  come :  and  the  only  appre- 
hension that  seemed  to  give  them  any  uneasiness, 
.  was,  lest  the  zeal  of  the  party  in  power  might  not, 
perhaps,  represent  their  loyalty  with  advantage. . 

On  the  other  side,  the  gainers,  and  men  in  hopes 
by  the  queen's  death,  talked  with  great  freedom 
in  a  very  different  style:  they  all  directly  as- 
serted, "  That  the  whole  late  ministry  were  fully 
determined  to  bring  in  the  pretender,"  although 
they  would  sometimes  a  little  demur  upon  the  earl 
of  Oxford ;  and  by  a  more  modern  .amendment, 
they  charged  the  same  accusation,  without  any 
reserve,  upon  the  late  queen  herself.  "  That,  if 
her  majesty  had  died  but  a  month  later,  our  ruin 
would  have  been  inevitable."  But  in  that  juncture 
it  happened  (to  use  their  own  term,  which  I  could 
never  prevail  with  them  to  explain)  things  were 
not  rip*.  "  That  this  accusation  would,  in  a  short 
time,  infallibly  be  proved  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  to  all  the  world."  And  the  consequences 
nttunlly  following  from  these  positions  were, 
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u  That  the  leaders  ought  to  lose  their  heads,  and 
all  their  abettors  be  utterly  stripped  of  power  and 
favour/'  . 

These  being  the  sentiments  and  discourses  of 
both  parties,  tending  to  load  the  late  ministry 
with  faults  of  a  very  different  nature,  it  may,  per- 
haps,  be  either  of  some  use  or  satisfaction  to  ex- 
amine those  two  points ;  that  is  to  say,  first,  how 
far  these  ministers  are  answerable  to  their  friends, 
for  their  neglect,  mismanagement,  and  mutual  dis- 
sensions: and  secondly,  with  what  justice  they  are 
accused,  by  their  enemies,  for  endeavouring  to 
alter  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  favour  of  the 
pretender. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  I  have  occasionally  done  this 
already  in  two  several  treatises,  of  which  the  one 
is  a  History*,  and  the  other,  Memoirs f  of  parti- 
cular facts,  but  neither  of  them  fit  to  see  the  light 
at  present ;  because  they  abound  with  characters 
freely  drawn,  and  many  of  them  not  very  amiable; 
and  therefore  intended  only  for  the  instructing  of 
the  next  age,  and,  establishing  the  reputation  of 
those  who  have  been  useful  to  tl/eir  country  in  the 
present.     At  the  same  time,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  those  who  may  happen  some  years 
hence  to  read  the  History  I  have  written,  that  the 
blackest  characters  to  be  met  with  in  it,  were  not 
drawn  with  the  least  mixture  of  malice  or  ill  will, 
bvit  merely  to  expose  the  odiousness  of  vice;  for 
I  have  always  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  ill  men  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  an  historian,  who  in- 

*  Of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne.    D.  S. 

f  Relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry  in  1710.  D.S. 
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deed  has  it  in  his  power  to  reward  virtue,  but  not 
to  punish  vice ;  because  I  never  yet  saw  a  profli- 
gate person,  who  seemed  to  have  the  least  regard 
in  what  manner  his  name  should  be  transmitted  to 
posterity;  and  I  knew  a  certaiu  lord*,  not  long 
since  dead,  who,  I  am  very  confident,  would  not 
have  disposed  of  one  single  shilling  to  have  had  it 
in  his  choice,  whether  he  should  be  represented  to 
future  ages  as  an  Atticus  or  a  Catiline. 

However,  being  firmly  resolved,  for  very  mate- 
rial reasons,  to  avoid  giving  the  least  offence  to 
any  party  or  person  in  power,  I  shall  barely  set 
down  some  facts  and  circumstances,  during  the 
four  last  years  of  queen  Anne's  reigny  which  at 
present  are  little  known ;  and  whereby  those  of 
the  church  party,  who  object  against  the  unstea- 
diness, neglect,  and  want  of  concert  in  the  late 
ministry,  may  better  account  for  their  faults. 
Most  of  those  facts  I  can  bear  witness  of  myself, 
and  have  received  the  rest  from  sufficient  autho- 
rity. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  when  the  queen  first 
began  to  change  her  servants,  it  was  not  from  a 
dislike  of  things,  but  of  persons,  and  those  persons 
were  a  very  small  number.  To  be  more  parti- 
cular, would  be  imedere  per  ignes.  It  was  the 
issue  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial  that  encouraged 
her  to  proceed  so  far ;  and  several  of  the  low 
church  party,  knowing  that  her  displeasure  went 
iio  farther  than  against  one  single  family,  did  not 
appear  to  dislike  what  was  done ;  of  which  I 
could  give   some  extraordinary  instances.     But 

•  Earl  of  Wharton.    D.S. 

that 
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that  famous  trial  had  raised  such  a  spirit  in  the 
nation  against  the  parliament,  that  her  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  them,  which,  I 
am  confident,  she  did  not  at  first  intend.  Upon 
this  resolution,  delivered  by  the  queen  in  council, 
in  a  more  determinate  manner  than  was  usual 
with  her,  as  I  was  particularly  informed  by  my 
lord  Somers  then  president,  some,  who  were  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  one  or  two  persons,  would  not 
sacrifice  their  cause ;  but  immediately  flew  off; 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  court  and  kingdom 
began  to  resign  their  employments,  which  the 
queen  suffered  most  of  them  to  do  with  the  ut- 
most regret,  and  which  diose,  who  knew  her  best, 
thought  to  be  real,  especially  lord  Somers  and  lord 
Gowper,  for  whom  she  had  as  great  a  personal 
regard  and  esteem,  as  her  nature  was  capable  of 
admitting,  particularly  for  the  former.  The  new 
parliament,  was  called  during  that  ferment  in  the 
nation,  a$d  a  great  majority  of  the  church  party 
was  returned,  without  the  least  assistance  from  the 
court;  whether  to  gain  a  reputation  of  impartia- 
lity, whey e.  they  wer-$  secure ;  or,  as  Mr,  Harley's 
detractors  would  have  it,  (who,  waj  then  mi* 
nister)  from  a  refinement .of  ljis  politicks,  not  to 
sufFer^pon  the  account  of  I  l^ppw  npt  what  wise 
reasotfs,  too  great  an  inequality  ip  the  balance. 
*•  When*  the  parliament  met,  they  soon  began  to 
discover  more  zeal  than  the  queen  expected  or  de- 
siiied.  She  had  entertained  the  notion  of  forming 
a  mpderate  or  comprehensive  scheme,  which  she 
maintained  with  great  firmness,  nor  would  evei; 
depart  from  until  half  a  year  before  her  death  \: 
but  this,  peither  the  house  of : commons,  nor  the 

:  J  X9L.   V.      j  Z    '  %    "      Vtttttam 
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kingdom  in  general,  were  then  at  all  inclined  to 
admit,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  any  junc- 
ture since :  several  country  members,  to  almost  a 
thirtl  part  of  the  house,  began  immediately  to  form 
themselves  into  a  body,  under  a  fantastick  name 
of  the  October  Club.     These  daily  pressed  the 
ministry  for  a  thorough  change  in  employments, 
and  were  not  put  off  without  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent.    I  remember  it  was  then  commonly  under- 
stood and  expected,  that  when  the  session  ended, 
a  general  removal  would  be  made :  but  it  hap- 
pened otherwise ;  for  not  only  few  or  none  were 
turned  out,  but  much  deliberation  was  used  in 
supplying  common  vacancies   by  death.      This 
manner  of  proceeding  in  a  prime  minister,  I  con- 
fess, appeared  to  me  wholly  unaccountable,  and 
without  example ;  and  I  was  little  satisfied  with 
the  solution  I  had  heard,  and  partly  knew,  '*  That 
he  acted  thus  to  keep  men  at  his  devotion,  by  let- 
ting expectation  lie  in  common; "  for  I  found  the 
effect  did  not  answer,  and  that,  in  the  mean  tim^, 
Jie  led  so  uneasy  a  life,  by  solicitations  and  pur- 
suits, as  no  man  would  endure  who  had  a  remedy 
at  hand.     About  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  I 
did,  at  the  request  of  several  Considerable  persons, 
take  the  liberty  bf  representing  this  matter  to  him. 
His  answer  was  short  and  cold  ^  "  That  he  hpped 
his  friends  would  trust  him ;  that  he  heartilywished 
none  but  those  who  loved  the  church  and  queen 
were  employed ;  but  that  all  things  could  not  be 
done  on  a  sudden."  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
his  nearest  acquaintance  were  then  wholly  ata  loss 
what  to  think  of  his  conduct.     He  was  forced  to 
preserve  the  opinion  of  power,  without  which  he 

could 
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could  not  act,  while  in  reality  he  had  little  or 
none;  and  besides,  he  thought  it  became  him  to 
take  the  burden  of  reproach  upon  himself,  rather 
than  lay  it  upon  the  queen  his  mistress,   who  was 
grown  very  positive,    slow,  and  suspicious;  and 
from  the  opinion  of  having  been  formerly  too  much 
directed,  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  became 
difficult  to  be  advised.    So  that  few  ministers  had 
ever,  perhaps,  a  harder  game  to  play,  between  the 
jealousy  and  discontents  of  his  friends  on  one  side, 
and  the  management  of  the  queen's  temper  on  the 
other. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  firmer  friendship,  in  ap- 
pearance, than  what  I  observed   between  those 
three  great  men,  who  were  then  chiefly  trusted ;  I 
mean  the  lords  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Har- 
court.     I  remember,  in  the  infancy  of  their  power, 
being  at  the  table  of  the  first,  where  they  were  all 
met,  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  great 
affection  they  bore  to  each  other ;  and  said,   "  I 
would  venture  to  prophesy,  that,  however  incon- 
stant our  court  had  hitherto  been,  their  ministry 
would  certainly  last ;  for  they  had  the  church,  the 
crown,    and  the  people,    entirely  on  their  side: 
then  it  happened,  that  the  publick  good,  and  their 
private  interest,  had  thq  same  bottom,  which  is  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  does  not  always  fall  to 
the  share  of  men  in  power.     But,^ principally,  be- 
cause I, observed  they  heartily  loved  one  another; 
a&d  I  did  not  see  how  their  kindness  could  be  dis- 
turbed by  competition,  since  each  of  them  seemed 
'contented  with  his  own  district;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  old  maxim,  which  pronounce*  court 
friendships  to  be  of  no  long  duration,  I  was  confi- 
ne 2  dent 
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dent  theirs  would  last  as  long  as  their  lives. "  But, 
it  seems,  the  inventor  of  that  maxim  happened  to 
be  a  little  wiser  than  I,  who  lived,  to  see  this 
friendship  first  degenerate  into  indifference  apd 
suspicion,  and  thence  corrupt  into  the  greatest 
animosity  and  hatred ;  contrary  to  all  appearances, 
and  much  to  the  discredit -of  me  and  my  sagacity. 
By  what  degrees,  and  from  what  causes,  their  dis- 
sensions grew,  I  shall,  as  far  as  it  may  be  safe  and 
convenient,  very  impartially  relate. 

When  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed  by  Guiscard,  the 
writer  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Examiner, 
taking  occasion  to  reflect  on  that  accident,  hap- 
pened to  let  fall  an  idle  circumstance,  I  know  not 
upon  what  grounds,  "That  the  French  assassin 
confessed,  he  at  first  intended  to  have  murdered 
Mr.  Secretary  St.  Joljn ;  who  sitting  at  too  great 
a  distance,  he  was  forced  to  vent  his  rage  on  the 
other."  Whether  the  secretary  had  been  thus  in- 
,  formed,  or  was  content  that  others  should  believe 
it,  I  never  yet  could  learn  :  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  than  the  tendency  of  such  a  re- 
port, which,  by  a  very  unfair  decision,  derived 
the  whole  merit  of  that  accident  to  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  left  Mr.  Harley  nothing  but  the  danger  and 
the  pain  :  of  both  tfhich,  although  he  had  a  suf- 
ficient share,  (his  physicians  being  often  under 
apprehensions  for  his  life)  yet  J  am  confident  the 
time  of  his  illness  was  a  period  of  more  quiet  and 
ease,  than  he  ever  ewjoyed  during  the  rest  of  bis 
administration.  This  report  was  not  unresented 
.by  Mr.  Harley's  friends ;  and  the. rather,  because 
the  fact  was  directly  otherwise,  as  jt  soon  appeared 
by  Guiscaxd's  confession. 

^  mile 
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While  that  minister  lay  ill  of  his  wound,  and  his 
life  in  question,  the  weight  of  business  fell,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  secretary,  who  was  not  without 
ambition ;  which,  I  confess,  I  have  seldom  found 
among  the  wants  of  great  men  ;  and   it  was  con- 

%  ceived  that  he  had  already  entertained  the  thoughts 
of  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  case  Mr.  Harley 
should  die;  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
do  justice  to  Mr.  St.  John,  by  repeating  what  he 
said  to  me,  with  great  appearance  of    concern, 
(and  he  was  but  an  ill  dissembler)   "  That  if  Mr. 
Harley's  accident  should  prove  fatal,  it  wTould  be 
an  irreparable  loss :  that,  as  things  then  stood,  his 
life  was  absolutely  necessary :  that  as  to  himself, 
he  was  not  master  of  the  scheme  by  which  they 
were  to  proceed,  nor  had  credit  enough  with  the 
queen ;  neither  did  he  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  them,  in  such  a  case,  to  wade  through  the 
difficulties  they  were  then  under."     However,  not' 
to  be^overparticular  in  so  nice  a  poinf,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  some  things  happened  during  Mr. 
Harley's  confinement,  which  bred  a  coldness  and 
jealousy  between  those  two  great  men  ;  and  these, 
increasing  by  many  subsequent  accidents,  could 
never  be  removed. 

Upon  Mr.  llarley's  recovery,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  promotion  to  an  earldom,  and  the 
treasurer's  staff,  he   was  earnestly  pressed  to  go 

-on  with  the  change  of  employments,  for  which  * 
his  friends  and  the  kingdom  were  very  impatient; 
wherein,  I  am  confident,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
comply,  if  a  new  incident  had  not  put  farther 
difficulties  in  his  way.  The  queen  having 
thought  fit  to  take  the  key  from  the  ducta**  o\ 
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Marlborough,  it  was,  after  some  time,  given  to 
another  great  lady*,  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
the  opposite  party;  who,  by  a  most  obsequious 
behaviour,  of  which  she  is  a  perfect  mistress,  and 
the  privileges  of  her  place,  which  gave  her  con-? 
tinual  access,  quickly  won  so  far  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  her  majesty,  that  she  had  more  personal 
credit  than  all  the  queen's  servants  put  together. 
Of  this  lady's  character  and  story  having  spoken 
so  much  in  other  papers,  which  may  one  day  see 
the  light,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  as  soon  as 
she  was  fixed  in  her  station,  the  queen,  following 
the  course  of  her  own  nature,  grew  daily  much 
more  difficult  and  uncomplying.  Some  weak 
endeavours  were  indeed  used  to  divert  her  majes- 
ty from  this  choice :  but  she  continued  steady, 
and  pleaded,  "That,  if  she  might  not  have  li- 
berty to  choose  her  own  servants,  she  could  not 
see  what  advantage  she  had  gotten  by  the  change 
of  her  ministry."  And  so  little  was  her  heart  set 
upon  what  they  call  a  high  church  or  tory  admi- 
nistration, that  several  employments  in  court  and 
country,  and  a  great  majority  in  all  commissions, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  those  who  most  opposed 
1  the  present  proceedings;  nor  do  I  remember  that 
any  removal  of  consequence  was  made  till  the 
winter  following,  when  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
was  pleased  to  prepare  and  offer  a  vote  in  the 
house  of  lords,  against  any  peace  while  Spain 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

*  Trie  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  groom  of  the  stole,  had  the 
robes  and  the  privy  purse.     The  duchess  of  Somerset  succeeded 
to  the  two  first  of  these  employments,  and  Mrs.  Masham  to  the 
Jajt.     N. 
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Of  this  vote  the  ministers  had  early  notice ;  and 
by  casting  up  the  numbers,  concluded  they  should 
have  a  majority  of  ten  to  overthrow  it  The 
queen  was  desired,  and  promised,  to  speak  to  a 
certain  lord,  who  was  looked  upon  as  dubious. 
That  lord  attended  accordingly  ;  but  heard  not  a 
word  of  the  matter  from  her  majesty,  although 
she  afterward  owned  it  was  not  for  want  of  re- 
membering, but  from  perfect  indifference.  The 
treasurer,  who  trusted  to  promises,  and  reckoned 
that  others  would  trust  to  his,  was,  by  a  most 
unseasonable  piece  of  parsimony,  grossly  deceived; 
and  the  vote  carried  against  the  court  The 
queen  had  the  curiosity  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
bate; and  appeared  so  little  displeased  at  the 
event,  or  against  those  from  whom  she  might 
have  expected  more  compliance,  that  a  person 
in  high  station  among  her  domesticks,  who, 
that  day,  in  her  presence,  had  shown  his  utmost 
eloquence  (such  as  it  was)  against  the  ministers, 
received  a  particular  mark  *  of  distinction  and 
favour,  which,  by  his  post,  he  could  not  pretend 
to ;  and  was  not  removed  from  her  service  but 
with  exceeding  difficulty  many  mouths  after. 
And  it  is  certain  that  this  vote  could  not 
have  been  carried,  if  some  persons  very  near 
her  majesty  had  not  given  assurances,  where 
they  were  proper,  that  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  queen;  which  her  behaviour  seemed  to 
confirm. 

But,  when  the  consequences  of  this  vote  were 

•  The  duke  of  Somerset  had  th»  honour  to  lead  out  the 
queen.    N. 
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calmly  represented  to  her:  " That  the  limitation 
specified  therein  had  wholly  tied  up  her  hands,  in 
case  the  recovery  of  Spain  should  be  found  im- 
possible, as  it  was  frequently  allowed  and  owned 
by  many  principal  leaders  of  the. opposite  party, 
and  had  hitherto  been  vainlu  endeavoured  either 
by   treaty  or  war :  that  the  Kingdom  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  bear  any  longer  its  burden  and 
charge,    especially  with  annual  additions  :    that 
other  expedients  might  possibly  be  found,    for 
preventing     France     and      Spain     from     being 
united  under  the   same  king,  according  to  the 
intent  and  letter  of  the  grand   alliance :  that  the 
design  of  this  vote  was  to  put  her  majesty  under 
the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  parliament,    be- 
ginning all   things  anew,  and   placing  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  hands  of  those  whom  she  had 
thought  fit  to  lay  aside  ;  and  this,  by  sacrificing 
her  present  servants,  to  the  rage  and  vengeance 
of  the  former ;"   with   many  other  obvious  con- 
siderations, not  very  proper  at  this  time  to  be 
repeated  :  her  majesty,  who  was  earnestly    bent 
upon  giving  peace  to  her  people,  consented  to 
fall  upon  the  sole  expedient  that  her  own  coldness, 
or  the  treasurer's  thrift,  and  want  or  contempt  of 
artifice,    had  left  her ;    which  ws,  to  create  a 
number  of  peers,  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in 
the  house  of  lords.     I  confess,  that  in  my  history 
of  those  times,  where  this  matter,  among  others, 
is   treated  with  a  great  deal  more  liberty,    and 
consequently  very  unfit  for  present  perusal,  I  h^ve 
refined   so  far  as  to  conjecture,  that  if  this   were 
the  treasurer's  counsel,  he  might  possibly  have 
given  it  upon  some  farther  views,  than  that  of 

avoiding 
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avoiding  the  consequences,  of  my  lord  Notting- 
ham's vote.     And  what  those  were,  I  suppose,  I 
may  offer  without  offence.     It  is  known  enough, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  to  the  pe- 
riod I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  favour  of  the 
court  was  almost  perpetually  turned  toward  those, 
who,  in  the  party  term,  are  called  whigs,  or  the 
\  low  church  ;  and  this  was  a  space  of  above  twenty 
years,  wherein  great  additions  were  made  to  the 
peerage ;  and  the  bishops   bench  almost  wholly 
renewed.     But,  the  majority  of  landed  men,  still 
retaining  the  old  church  principles  in  religion  and 
government,    notwithstanding  all  endeavours  to 
convert  them,  the  late  king  was  under  many  in- 
superable   difficulties    during  the    course  of  his  I 
reign;  elections  seldom  succeeding  so  well  as  to 
leave  the  court  side  without  strenuous  opposition,' 
sufficient  to  carry  many  points  against  him,  which 
he  had  much  at  heart.     Upon  the  late  queen?s 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  the  church  party,  who 
seemed,  to  have  grown  more  numerous  under  all 
discouragements,  began  to  conceive  hopes  that 
her  majesty,  Who  had  always  professed  to  favour 
their  principles,  would  make  use  of  their  service. 
And  indeed  upon  that  foot  things  stood  for  some 
time :  but,   a  new  war  being  resolved  on,  three 
persons,  who  had  most  credit  with  her  majesty, 
aind  who  were  then  looked  upon  to  be  at  least  as% 
high  principled  as  could  possibly  consist  with  the    \ 
protestant    succession,    having    consulted    their 
friends,  began  to  conceive  that  the  military  spirit 
was  much  more  vigorous  in  the  other  party,  who 
appeared  more  keen  against  France,  more  san- 
guine upon  the  power  and  wealth  of  England,  and 

better 
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better  versed  in  the  arts  of  finding  out  funds,  te 
which  they  had  been  so  long  used.     There  were 
some  other  motives  for  this  transition  of  the  mi- 
nisters at  that  time,  which  are  more  proper  for 
the  history  abovemeutioned,  where  they  are  faith- 
fully recorded.     But  thus  the  queen  was  brought 
to  govern  by  what  they  call  a  low  church  ministry, 
which  continued  for  several  years  :  till,  at  length, 
grown  weary  of  the  war,    although  carried  on 
with  great  glory  and  success,    and  the  nation 
rising  into  a  flame  (whether  justly  or  not)  upon 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  which,  in  effect,  was 
a  general  muster  of  both  parties ;  her  majesty, 
following  her  own  inclinations  and  those  of  her 
people,  resolved  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
ministry,  and  take  Mr.  Harley  into  her  councils. 
This  was  brought  about,  as  the  charge  against 
that  minister  says,  by  the  basest  insinuations ; 
upon  which,  being  a  determination  of  parliament, 
I  shall  not  dispute  :  although  I  confess  to  have 
received  a  very  different  account  of  that  matter 
from  a  most  excellent  lady  *,  upon  whose  veracity 
I  entirely  depend  ;  and  who,  being  then  in  chief 
'  confidence  with  her  mistress,  must  needs  know  a 
particular  fact,    wherein  she  was    immediately 
concerned  and  trusted,  better  than  any  one  man, 
or  number  of  men,  except  the  majorit/of  a  house 
of  commons. 

When  the  new  parliament  met,  whose  elections 
were  left  entirely  to  the  people,  without  the  least 
influence  from  .the  court,  it  plainly  appeared  how 
far  the  church  party  in  the  nation  outnumbered 

*  Mts.  Masta&m.    D.  S. 
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the  other,  and  especially  in  the  several  counties; 
But,  iri  the  house  of  lords,  even  after  some  ma* 
nagement,  there  was  but  a  weak  and  crazy  majori- 
ty :  nor  even  could  this  have  been  expected,  if 
several  great  lords,  who  were  always  reputed  of 
the  other  party,  had  not  only  complied,  but  been 
highly  instrumental  in  the  change  ;  as  the  dukes 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyll,  the  earls  of  Peterbo- 
rough, Rivers,  and  some  others,  who  certainly  . 
came  into  the  queen's  measures  upon  other  mo- 
tives than  that  of  party.  Now,  since  the  govern- 
ment of  England  cannot  go  on  while  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  are  in  opposition  to  each 
other ;  and  that  the  people,  whenever  they  acted 
freely,  would  infallibly  return  a  majority  of  church 
men  ;  one  of  these  two  things  was  of  necessity  to 
be  done :  either,  first,  to  dissolve  that  parliament, 
and  call  another  of  the  whig  stamp,  by  force  of  a 
prodigious  expense,  which  would  be  neither  de- 
cent nor  safe,  and,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  hardly 
feasible :  or  else,  to  turn  the  balance  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  which,  after  the  success  of  lord  Not- 
tingham's vote,  was  not  otherwise  to  be  done  than 
by  creating  a  sufficient  number  of  peers,  in  order 
at  once  to  make  the  queen  and  her  people  easy 
upon  that  article  for  the  rest  of  her  reign.  And 
this  I  should  be  willing  to  think  was  the  treasu- 
rer's meaning,  when  he  advised  those  advance- 
ments; which,  however,  I  confess,  I  did  very 
much  dislike. 

But  it;  after  all  I  have  sard,  my  conjecture 
should  happen  to  be  wrong,  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
the  treasurer  can  justly  be  blamed,  for  preserving 
bis  cause,  his  friends,  and  himself,  from  wra*o\&- 
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able  ruin,  by  an  expedient  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  lawful.  Perhaps,  he  was  brought  under 
that  necessity  by  the  want  of  proper  management: 
but,  when  that  necessity  appeared,  he  could  not 
act  otherwise,  without  unravelling  whatever  had 
been  done;  which,  in  the  language  of  those 
times,  would  have  been  called  delivering  the 
queen  and  kingdom  back  into  the  hands  of  a  fac- 
tion, they  had  so  lately  got  rid  of.,  And  I  be- 
lieve, no  minister  of  any  party  would,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, have  scrupled  to  take  the  same  step, 
when  the  summa  rerum  was  at  stake. 

Although  the  queen  was  brought  into  this 
measure  by  no  other  motive  than  her  earnest  de- 
sire of  a  peace,  yet  the  treasurer's  friends  began 
to  press  him  anew  for  farther  changes  in  employ- 
ments ;  concluding,  from  what  was  past,  that  his 
credit  was  great  enough  to  compass  whatever  he 
pleased.  But  this  proved  to  be  ill  reasoning  ;  for 
the  queen  had  no  dislike  at  all  to  the  other  party 
(whatever  personal  piques  she  might  bear  to  some 
among  them)  farther  than  as  she  conceived  they 
were  bent  upon  continuing  the  war;  to  which 
her  majesty  resolved  to  put  as  speedy  an  end,  as 
she  could  with  honour  and  safety  to  her  king- 
doms, and  therefore  fell,  with  readiness  enough, 
into  the  methods  proposed  to  her  for  advancing 
that  great  work.  But,  in  dispensing  her  favours, 
she  was  extremely  cautious  and  slow  :  and,  after 
the  usual  mistake  of  those  who  think  they  have 
been  often  imposed  on,  became  so  very  suspicious, 
that  she  overshot  the  mark,  and  erred  in  the  other 
extreme.  When  a  person  happened  to  be  recom* 
mended  as  useful  for  her  service,  or  proper  to  be 
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obliged,  perhaps;  after  a  long  delay,  she  would 
consent :  but,  if  the  treasurer  offered,  at  the  same 
time,  a  warrant  or  other  instrument  to  her,  already 
prepared  in  order  to  be  signed,  because  he  pre- 
sumed to  reckon  upon  her  consent  beforehand, 
she  would  not ;  and  thus  the  a,ffair  would  some- 
times lie  for  several  months  together,  although 
the  thing  were  ever  so  reasonable,  or  even  al- 
though the  publick  suffered  by  the!  delay.  So  that 
this  minister  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  let  her 
majesty  take  her  own  time,  which  never  failed  to 
be  the  very  longest  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
Could  suffer  her  to  defer  it 

When  this  promotion  was  made,  Mr.  secretary 
St.  John,  whose  merits  and  pretensions,  as  things 
then  stood,  were  far  superior  to  any,  was  pur- 
posely left  out,  because  the  court  had  need  of  his 
great  abilities,  the  following  session,  in  the  house 
of  commons ;  and  the  peace  being  then  upon  the 
anvil,  he  was  best  able  to  explain  and  justify  the 
several  steps  toward  it;  which  he  accordingly  did, 
with   invincible   reason   and    universal   applause. 
When  the  session  was  over,  the  queen  thought 
fit  to  give  him  a  title  ;  and   that  he  might'  not 
lose  his  rank,  created  him  viscount.     There  had 
.been  an  earldom  in  his  name  and  family  lately  ex- 
tinct, though  a  barony  fell  to  a  collateral  branch 
in  the  person  of  an  infant ;  and  the  secretary,  be- 
ing of  the  same  house,  expected  and  desired  the 
same  degree.     For  he  reasoned,  "  that,  making 
-Jiim  a  viscount,  would  be  but.  rigorous  justice ; 
and  he  hoped  he  might  pretend  to  some  mark  of 
favour.*     But  the  queen  could  not  be  prevailed 
.  with  ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  not  much 

at 
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at  that  time  in  her  good  graces  ;  some  women 
about  the  court  having  infused  an  opinion  into 
her,  that  he  was  not  so  regular  in  his  life  as  he 
ought  to  be.    The  secretary  laid  the  whole  blame 
of  this  disappointment  upon  the  earl  of  Oxford ; 
and  freely  told  me,  that  he  would  never  depend 
upon  the  earl's  friendship  as  long  as  he  lived,   nor 
have  anv  farther  commerce  with  him,  than  what 
was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  publick  service. 
And  although  I  have  good  reason  to  be  assured 
that  the  treasurer  was  wholly  innocent  in    this 
point,   as  both  himself  and  lady  Masham  then 
protested  to  me,  yet  my  lord  Bolingbroke  thought 
the  appearances  were  so  strong,  that  I  was  never 
able  to  bring  him  over  to  my  opinion. 

The  divisions  between  these  two  great  men,  be- 
gan to  split  the  court  into  parties.    Harcourt  lord 
chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyll, 
sir  William  Windham,  and  one  or  two  more,  ad- 
hered to  the  secretary;  the  rest  were  either  neu- 
ters, or  inclined  to  the  treasurer,  whether  from 
policy  or  gratitude ;  although  they  all  agreed  to 
blame  and  lament  his  mysterious  and  procrastina- 
ting manner  in  acting,  which  the  state  of  affairs, 
at  that  time  could  very  ill  admit,  and  must  have 
rendered  the  earl  of  Oxford  inexcusable,  if  the 
queen's  obstinate  temper  had  not  put  him  under 
the  necessity  of  exerting  those  talents,  wherewith, 
it  must  be  confessed,  his  nature  was  already  too 
well  provided. 

This  minister  had  stronger  passions  than  the 
•ecretary,  but  kept  them  under  stricter  govern- 
ment. My  lord  Bolingbroke  was  of  a  nature 
frank  and  open ;  and  a&  me^  of  great  genius '  are 
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superior  to  common  rules,  he  seldom  gave  him- 
self the  trouble  of  disguising  or  subduing  his  re- 
sentments, although  he  was  ready  enough  to 
forget  them.  In  matters  of  state,  as  the  earl  was 
too  reserved,  so,  perhaps,  the  other  was  too  free ; 
not  from  any  incontinency  of  talk,  but  from  the 
mere  contempt  of  multiplying  secrets ;  although 
the  graver  counsellors  imputed  this  liberty  of 
speech  to  vanity  or  lightness.  And  upon  the 
whole,  no  two  men  could  differ  more,  in  their  * 
divisions,  their  studies,  their  ways  of  transacting 
business,  their  choice  of  company,  or  manner  of 
conversation. 

The  queen,  who  was  well  informed  of  these  ani- 
mosities among  her  servants,  of  which  her  owa 
dubious  management  had  been  the  original  cause, 
began  to  find,  and  lament,  the  ill  consequence^ 
of  them  in  her  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  to  lay  the  blame  upon  her  treasurer,  whose? 
greatest  fault  in  his  whole  ministry  was  too  much 
compliance  with  his  mistress,  by  which  his  mea- 
sures were  often  disconcerted,  and  himself  brought 
under  suspicion  by  his  friends. 

I  am  very  confident  that  this  alteration  in  the 
queen's  temper  toward  the  earl  of  Oxford  could 
never  have  appeared,  if  he  had  not  thought  fit  to 
make  one  step  in  politicks  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  apprehend.  When  the  queen  first  thought 
of  making  a  change  among  her  servants,  after 
J>r.  Sacheverell's  trial,  my  lady  Masham  was  very 
much  heard  and  trusted  upon  that  point ;  and  it 
was  by  her  intervention  Mr.  Harley  was  admitted 
into  her  majesty's  presence.  That  lady  was  then 
iu  high  favour  with  her  mistress;  whic^IbeYieve, 
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the  carl  was  not  so  very  sedulous  tp  cultivate  or 
preserve  as  if  he  had  it  much  at  heart,  nor  was 
altogether  sorry  when  he  saw  it  under  some  de- 
gree of  declination.  The  reasons  for  this  must 
be  drawn  from  the  common  nature  of  mankind, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  power;  but  the  junc- 
ture was  not  favourable  for  such  a  refinement; 
because  it  was  early  known  to  all  who  had  but 
looked  into  the  court,  that  this  lady  must  have 
a  successor,  who,  upon  pique  and  principle,  would 
do  all  in  her  power  to  obstruct  his  proceedings. 
My  lady  Masham  was  a  person  of  a  plain  sound 
understanding,  of  great  truth  and  sincerity,  with- 
out the  least  mixture  of  falsehood  or  disguise';  of 
an  honest  boldness  and  courage  superior  to  her 
sex  ;  firm  and  disinterested  in  her  friendship ;  and 
full  of  love,  duty,  and  veneration  for  the  queen 
her  mistress  :  talents  as  seldom  found  or  sought 
for  m  a  court,  as  unlikely  to  thrive  while  they 
are  there:  so  that  nothing  could  then  b&  more 
unfortunate  to  the  publick,  than  a  coldness  be- 
tween this  lady  and  the  first  minister ;  nor  a  grea- 
ter mistake  in  the  latter,  than  to  suffer,  or  connive 
at,  the  lessening  of  her  credit,  which  he  quickly 
saw  removed  very  disadvantageously.  to  another 
object*;  and  wanted  the  effects  of,  when  his  own 
was  sunk,  in  the  only  domestick  affair  for  which 
I  ever  knew  him  under  any  concern.  • 

While  the  queen's  favour  to  the  earl  was  thus 
gradually  lessening,  the  breaches  between  him  aud 
his  friends  grew  every  day  wider :  which  he 
looked  upon  with  great  indifference,  and  seemed 

*  The  duc\ws»  oi  Somm^t.    D.  $•      • .  i  a : . 
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to  have  his  thoughts  only  turned  upon  finding 
out  some  proper  opportunity  for  delivering  up  his 
staff:  but  this  her  majesty  would  not  then  ad- 
mit; because,  indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine who  should  succeed  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dispositions  at  court,  the 
queen  fell  dangerously  sick  at  Windsor,  about 
Christmas  1713.  It  was  confidently  reported  in 
town  that  she  was  dead ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
expecting  party  were  said  to  have  various  meet- 
ings thereupon,  and  a  great  hurrying  of  chairs 
and  coaches  to  and  from  the  earl  of  Wharton's 
house.  Whether  this  were  true  or  not,  yet  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  expressions  of  joy  ap- 
peared very  frequent  and  loud  among  many  of 
that  party ;  which  proceeding,  men  of  form  did 
not  allow  to  be  altogether  decent.  A  messenger 
was  immediately  dispBtched,  with  an  account  of 
the  queen's  illness,  to  the  treasurer,  who  was  then 
in  town ;  and  in  order  to  stop  the  report  of  her 
death,  appeared  next  day  abroad  in  his  chariot 
with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  did  not  go  down  to 
Windsor  till  his  usual  time.  /Upon  his  arrival 
there,  the  danger  was  over,  but  not  the  fright, 
which  still  sat  on  every  body's  face ;  and  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  confusion  and  distraction  the 
whole  court  had  been  under,  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived; upon  which,  the  treasurer  said  to  me, 
?'  Whenever  any  thing  ails  the  queen  these  peo- 
ple are  out  of  their  wits  ;  and  yet  they  are  so 
-thoughtless,  that  as  soon  as  she  is  well,  they  act 
as  if  she  were  immortal."  I  had  sufficient  reason, 
both  before  and  since,  to  allow  his  observation  to 

r*QL.  v.  a  a  \^ 
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be  true,  and  that  same  share  of  it  might  with 
justice  be  applied  to  himself. 

The  queen  had  early  notice  of  this  behaviour 
among  the  discontented  leaders  during  her  illness. 
It  was  indeed  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  as  re- 
quired no  aggravation ;  which,  however,  would 
not  have*  been  wanting  ;  the  women  of  both  par- 
ties who  then  attended  her  majesty,  being  well 
disposed  to  represent  it  in  the  strongest  light 
The  result  was,  that  the  queen  immediately  laid 
aside  all  her  schemes  and  visions  of  reconciling 
the  two  opposite  interests ;  and  entered  upon  a 
firm  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  old  English 
principles,  from  an  opinion  that  the  adverse  party 
waited  impatiently  for  her  death,  upon  views  lit- 
tle consisting  (as  the  language  and  opinion  went 
then)  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  either 
in  church  or  state.  She  therefore  determined  to 
fall  into  all  just  and  proper  methods  that  her  mi- 
nisters should  advise  her  to,  for  the  preservation 
and  continuance  of  both.  .  This  I  was  quickly 
assured  of,  not  only  by  the  lord  chancellor  and 
lord  Bolingbroke,  but  by  the  treasurer  himself. 

I  confess  myself  to  have  been  then  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  this  incident  would  perfectly  re- 
concile the  ministers,  by  uniting  them  in  pursuing 
one  general  interest ;  and  considering  no  farther 
than  what  was  fittest  to  be  done,  I  could  not 
easily  foresee  any  objections  or  difficulties  that 
the  earl  of  Oxford  would  make.  I  hpd  for  some 
time  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  strictest  friend- 
ship between  him  and  the  general*,  by  telling 

•  The  duke  of  Ormond.     D.  S. 
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both  of  them  (which  happened  to  be  the  truth) 
how  kindly  they  spoke  of  each  other ;  and  by 
convincing  the  latter,  of  what  advantage  such  a 
union  must  be  to  her  majesty's  service.  There 
was  an  affair  upon  which  all  our  friends  laid  a 
more  than  ordinary  weight.  Among  the  horse 
and  foot  guards  appointed  to  attend  on  the  queen's 
person,  several  officers  took  every  occasion,  with 
great  freedom  and  bitterness  of  speech,  to  revile 
the  ministry,  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace  and 
the  pretender,  not  without  many  gross  expressions 
against  the  queen  herself;  such  ^s,  I  suppose,  » 
will  hardly  be  thought  on  or  attempted,  but  cer- 
tainly not  suffered,  under  the  present  powers: 
which  proceeding,  beside  the  indignity,  begot  an 
opinion,  that  her  majesty's  person  might  be  better 
guarded  than  by  such  keepers,  who,  after  attend- 
ing at  court,  or  at  the  levee  of  the  general  or  first 
minister,  adjourned,  to  publish  their  disaffection 
in  coffeehouses  and  gaming  ordinaries,  without 
any  regard  to  decency  or  truth.  It  was  proposed, 
that  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  least  discreet  among 
these  gentlemen  should  be  obliged  to  sell  their 
posts  in  the  guards ;  and  that  two  or  three,  who 
had  gone  the  greatest  lengths,  should  have  a 
price  fixed  for  their  commissions,  somevi'hat  be- 
low the  exorbitant  rate  usually  demanded  for  a 
few  years  past.  The  duke  of  Ormond  desired  but 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  make  the  matter  easy  to 
those  officers  who  were  to  succeed ;  which  sum, 
his  grace  told  me,  the  treasurer  had  given  him 
encouragement  to  expect;  although  he  pleaded 
present  want  of  money :  an  1  I  cannot  but  say, 
that  having  often,  at  the  dune's  desire,  pressed 
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this  minister  to  advance  the  money,  he  gave  m* 
such  answers  as  made  me  think  he  really  intend- 
ed it  But  I  was  quickly  undeceived  ;  for,  ex- 
postulating some  days  after  with  him  upon  the 
same  subject,  after  great  expressions  of  esteem  and 
friendship  for  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  mentioning 
some  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  his  friends, 
he  said,  "  He  knew  not  why  he  should  do  other 
people's  work."  The  truth  is,  that,  except  the 
duke,  my  lord  Trevor,  and  Mr.  secretary  Brom- 
ley, I  could  not  find  he  had  one  friend  left,  of  any 
consequence,  in  her  majesty's  service.  The  lord 
chancellor*,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  lady  Masham, 
openly  declared  against  him ;  to  whom  were  joined 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  f  and  some  others.  Dart- 
mouth, then  privy-seal,  and  Poulett,  lord  steward, 
stood  neuters.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  hated  the 
treasurer;  but  sacrificed  all  resentments  to  ease, 
profit,  and  power;  and  was  then  in  Ireland,  acting 
a  part  directly  opposite  to  the  court,  which  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  foresee  might  quickly  turn  to 
account ;  so  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  stood  almost 
single,  and  every  day  found  a  visible  declension 
of  the  queen's  favour  toward  him ;  which  he  took 
but  little  care  to  redress,  desiring  nothing  so  much 
as  leave  to  deliver  up  his  staff:  which,  however, 
as  conjunctures  then  stood,  he  was  not  able  to 
obtain;  his  adversaries  not  having  determined 
where  to  place  it:  neither  was  it,  upon  several 
accounts,  a  work  so  proper  to  be  done  while  the 
parliament  sat,  where  the  ministry  had  already 
lost  too  much  reputation,  and  especially  in  the 

*  (Lord  Harcourt.    D.S.  f  Dr.  Atterbury.    D.9. 
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house  of  lords.  By  what  I  could  gatheT  from 
several  discourses  with  the  treasurer,  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  find  out  how  he  reasoned  with 
himself.  The  church  party  continued  violently 
bent  to  have  some  necessary  removals  made  in 
the  guards,  as  well  as  a  farther  change  in  the 
civil  employments  through  the  kingdom.  All  the 
great  officers  about  the  c^urt,  or  in  her  majesty V 
service,  except  the  duke  <^f  Shrewsbury,  and  one 
or  two  more,  were  in  the  same  opinion.  The  queen 
herself,  since  her  last  illness  at  Windsor,  had  the 
like  dispositions ;  and  I  think  it  may  appear,  from 
several  passages  already  mentioned,  that  the  blame 
of  those  delays,  so  often  complained  of,  did  not 
originally  lie  at  the  earl  of  Oxford's  door.  But 
the  state  of  things  was  very  much  changed  Jby 
Several  incidents.  The  chancellor,  lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  lady  Masham,  had  entirely  forsaken 
him,  upon  suspicions  I  have  mentioned  before; 
which,  although  they  were  founded  on  mistake, 
yet  he  would  uever  be  at  the  pains  to  clear.  And, 
as  he  first  lessened  his  confidence  with  the  queen, 
by  pressing  her  upon  those  very  points  for  which 
his  friends  accused  him  that  they  were  not  per- 
formed ;  so,  upon  her  change  of  sentiments  after 
her  recovery,  he  lost  all  favour  and  credit  with 
her,  for  not  seconding  those  new  resolutions  from 
which  she  had  formerly  been  so  averse.  Besides, 
he  knew,  as  well  as  all  others  who  were  near  the 
court,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  the  queen  could 
survive  many  months ;  in  which  case,  he  must  of 
necessity  bring  upon  him  the  odium  and  ven- 
geance of  the  successor,  and  of  that  party  which 
must  then  be  predominant,  who  would  quickly 
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unravel  all  he  had  done :  or,  if  her  majesty  should 
hold  out  longer  than  it  was  reasonable  to  expect, 
yet,  after  having  done  a  work  that  must  procure 
him  many  new  enemies,  he  could  expect  nothing 
but  to  be  discharged  in  displeasure.  Upon  these 
reasons,  he  continued  his  excuses  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  for  not  advancing  the  money;  and,  dur- 
ing the  six  last  months  of  his  ministry,  would 
enter  into  no  affairs  but  what  immediately  con* 
cerned  the  business  of  his  office.  That  whole 
period  was  nothing  else  but  a  scene  of  murmuring 
and  discontent,  quarrel  and  misunderstanding, 
animosity  and  hatred,  between  him  and  his  for- 
mer  friends.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen's  coun- 
tenance was  wholly  changed  toward  him;  she 
complained  of  his  silence  and  sullenness ;  and  in 
return,  gave  him  every  day  fresh  instances  of 
neglect  or  displeasure. 

The  original  of  this  quarrel  among  the  ministers, 
which  had  been  attended  with  so  many  ill  conse- 
quences, began  first  between  the  treasurer  and  lord 
Bolingbroke,  from  the  causes  and  incidents  I  have 
already  mentioned ;  and  might  very  probably  have 
been  prevented,  if  the  treasurer  had  dealt  with  less 
reserve,  or  the  lord  Bolingbroke  had  put  that  con- 
fidence in  him,  which  so  sincere  a  friend  might 
reasonably  have  expected.  Neither,  perhaps,  would 
a  reconcilement  have  been  an  affair  of  much  diffi- 
culty, if  their  friends,  on  both  sides,  had  not  too 
much  observed  the  common  prudential  forms  of 
not  caring  to  intermeddle;  which,  together  with 
the  addition  of  a  shrug,  was  the  constant  answer 
I  received  from  most  of  them,  whenever  I  pressed 
them  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  tell  whether  my 

lord 
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lord  Trevor  may  be  excepted,  because  I  had  little 
acquaintance  with  him,  although  I  am  inclined  to 
the  negative.  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  much  loved  and 
esteemed  by  them  both,  as  he  well  deserved*,  upon 
account  of  every  virtue  that  can  qualify  a  man  for 
private  conversation,  might  have  been  the  properest 
person  for  such  a  work,  if  he  could  have  thought 
it  to  consist  with  the  prudence  of  a  courtier;  but, 
however,  he  was  absent  in  France  at  those  junc- 
tures when  it  was  chiefly  necessary.     And  to  say 
the  truth,  most  persons  fcad  so  avowedly  declared 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  these  two  • 
great  men  had  hardly  a  common  friend  left,  except 
myself.    I  had  ever  been  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  them  both ;  and  I  conceived,  that  what  I 
wanted  in  weight  and  credit,  might  be  made  up 
-witti   sincerity  and  freedom.      The  former  they 
never  doubted,  and  the  latter  they  had  constant 
*•  experience  of:  I  had  managed  between  them  for 
almost  two  years;  and  their  candour  was  so  great, 
that  they  had  not  the  least  jealousy  or  suspicion 
of  me.  And  I  thought  I  had  done  wonders,  when, 
upon  the  queen's  being  last  at  Windsor,  I  put  them 
in  a  coach  to  go  thither  by  appointment,  without 
other  company ;  where  they  would  have  four  hours 
time  to  come  to  a  good  understanding;  but  in  two 
days  after,  I  learned  from  them  both  that  nothing 
was  done. 

There  had  been  three  bishopricks  for  some  time 
vacant  in  Ireland;  and  I  had  prevailed  on  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  that  one  of  them  should  be  divided. 
Accordingly,  four  divines  of  that  kipgdom  were 

*  It  should  be — 4  as  he  well  deserved  to  be/    S. 
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named  to  the  queen,  and  approved  by  her;  but, 
upon  some  difficulties,  not  worth  mentioning,  the 
queen's  mandatory  letters  to  Ireland  had  been  de- 
layed, t  pressed  the  treasurer  every  week  while 
her  majesty  was  at  Windsor,  and  every  day  after 
her  return,  to  finish  this  affair,  as  a  point  of  great 
consequence  to  the  church  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
growing  at  length  impatient  of  so  many  excuses, 
I  fell  into  some  passion ;  when  his  lordship  freely 
told  me,  "  That  he  had  been  earnest  with  the 
queen  upon  that  matter,  about  ten  times  the  last 
•fortnight,  but  without  effect ;  and  that  he  found 
his  credit  wholly  at  an  end."  This  happened  about 
eleven  weeks  before  the  queen  died :  and  two  nights 
after,  sitting  with  him  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  in 
lady  Masham's  lodgings  at  St.  James's  for  some 
hours,  I  told  the  treasurer,  "  That,  having  de- 
spaired of  any  reconciliation  between  them,  I  had 
only  staid  some  time  longer  to  forward  the  dis- 
posal of  those  bishopricks  in  Ireland;  which,  since 
his  lordship  told  me  was  out  of  his  power,  I  now 
resolved  to  retire  immediately,  as  from  an  evil  I 
could  neither  help  to  redress,  nor  endure  the  sight 
of:  that  before  I  left  them,  I  desired  they  would 
answer  me  two  questions,  first,  whether  these  mis-, 
chiefs  might  not  be  remedied  in  two  minutes? 
and  secondly,  whether,  upon  the  present  foot,  the 
ministry  would  not  be  infallibly  ruined  in  two 
months  ?"  Lord  Bolingbroke  answered  to  each 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  approved  of  my 
resolution  to  retire ;  but  the  treasurer,  after  his 
manner,  evaded  both,  and  only  desired  me  to  dine 
with  him  next  day.  However,  I  immediately  went 
down  to  a  friend  iu  Berkshire,  to  await  the  issue, 

which 
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which  ended  in  the  removal  of  my  lord  treasurer, 
and,  three  days  after,  in  her  majesty's  death. 

Thus  I  have,  with  some  pains,  recollected  several 
passages,  which  I  thought  were  most  material,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those,  who  appear  30  much  at  a 
loss  upon  the  unaccountable  quarrels  of  the  late 
ministry.  For,  indeed,  it  looked  like  a  riddle,  to 
see  persons  of  great  and  undisputed  abilities,  called 
by  the  queen  to  her  service  in  the  place  of  others, 
with  whose  proceedings  she  was  disgusted,  and 
yith  great  satisfaction  to  the  clergy,  the  landed 
interest,  and  body  of  the  people,  running  on  a 
sudden  into  such  a  common  beaten  court  track  of 
ruin,  by  divisions  among  themselves;  not  only 
without  a  visible  cause,  but  with  the  strongest  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  and  without  any  refuge 
to  the  usual  excuse,  of  evil  instruments,  or  cun- 
ning adversaries,  to  blow  the  coals  of  dissension ; 
for  the  work  was  entirely  their  own, 

I  impute  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes  to  the 
queen  ;  who,  from  the  variety  of  hands  she  llad 
employed,  and  reasonings  she  had  heard  since  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  was  grown  very  fond  of  mo- 
derating schemes  ;  which,  as  things  then  stood, 
were  by  no  means  reducible  to  practice.  She  had 
likewise  a  good  share  of  that  adherence  to  her  own 
opinions,  which  is  usually  charged  upon  her  own 
sex.  And  lastly,  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
having  received  some  hints  that  she  had  formerly 
been  too  much  governed,  she  grew  very  difficult 
to  be  advised. 

The  next  in  fault,  was  the  treasurer ;  who,  not 
being  able  to  influence  the  queen  in  many  points 
with  relation  to  party,  which  his  friends  and  the 
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kingdom  seemed  to  have  much  at  heart/  would 
seeds  take  all  the  blame  on  himself,  from  a  known 
principle  of  state  prudence,  "  That  a  first  minister 
.must  always  preserve  the  reputation  of  power. " 
But  I  have  ever  thought,  that  there  are  few  maxims 
in  politicks,  which,  at  some  conjunctures*  may 
not  be  very  liable  to  an  exception.  The  queen  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  make  many  changes  in 
employments ;  she  was  positive  in  her  nature,  and 
extremely  given  to  delay.     And  surely  these  were 
no  proper  qualities  for  a  chief  minister  to  personate 
toward  his  nearest  friends,  who  werp  brought  into 
employment  upon  very  different  views  and  pro- 
mises.    Nor  could  any  reputation  of  power  be 
worth  preserving,  at  the  expense  of  bringing  sin- 
cerity into  question.     I  remember,   upon  a  Sa- 
turday, when  the  ministers,  and  one  or  two  friends 
of  the  treasurer,  constantly  met  to  dine  at  his 
house,  one  of  the  company  attacked  him  very 
warmly,  on  account  that  a  certain  lord,  who  per- 
petually opposed  the  queen's  measures,  was  not 
dismissed  from  a  great  employment,  which,  beside 
t>ther  advantages,  gave   that  lord  the  power  of 
choosing  several  members   of  parliament.     The 
treasurer  evaded  the  matter  with  his  usual  answer, 
"  That  this  was  whipping  day."    Upon  which, 
the  secretary   Bolingbroke,  turning  to  me,  said, 
"  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  my  lord  Oxford 
would  not  be  so  kind  to  his  friends,  and  so  just  to 
his  own  innocence,  as  to  vindicate  himself  where 
he  Jiad  no  blame;  for,  to  his  knowledge  and  the 
chancellor's  (whb  was  then  also  present)  the  trea- 
surer had  frequently  and   earnestly  moved   the 
queen    upon    that    very    point  without  effect* 

Whereupon, 
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Whereupon,  this  minister,  finding  himself  pressed 
so  far,  told  the  company,  "  That  he  had  at  last 
prevailed  with  her  majesty ;  and  the  thing  would 
be  done  in  two  days:"  which  followed  accord- 
ingly.    I  •  mention  this  fact  as  an  instance  of  the 
carl  of  Oxford's  disposition  to  preserve  some  repu- 
tation of  power  in  himself,  and  remove  all  blame 
from  the  queen ;  and  this,  to  my  particular  know- 
ledge, was  a  frequent  case ;  but  how  far  justifiable 
in  point  of  prudence,  I  have  already  given  my 
opinion.     However,    the  treasurer's  friends  were 
yet  much  more  to  blame  than  himself:  he  had 
abundance  of  merit  with  them  all;  not  only  upoij 
account  of  the  publick,  the  whole  change  of  the 
ministry  having,  been  effected,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  theirs,  by  him  and  lady  Masham  ;  but 
likewise  from  the  consequence  of  that  dhange, 
whereby  the  greatest  employments  of  the  king- 
dom were  divided  among  them ;  and  therefore,  in 
common  justice,  as  well  as  prudence,  they  ought 
to  have  been  more  indulgent  to  his  real  failings, 
rather  than  suspect  him  of  imaginary  ones,  as  they 
often  did,  through  ignorance,  refinement,  or  mis- 
take :  and  I  mention  it  to  the  honour  of  the  se- 
cretary Bolingbroke,  as  well  as  of  the  treasurer, 
that  having  myself,  upon  many  occasions,  joined 
with  the  former  in  quarrelling  with  the  earl's  con- 
duct upon  certain  points,  the  secretary  would,  in 
a  little  time  after,  frankly  own  that  he  was  alto- 
gether mistaken. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  thosfc 
whose  business  it  should  have  been,  as  it  certainly 
was  their  interest,  to  have  interposed  their  good 
offices  for  healing  this  unhappy  breach  among  the 
jninisters :  but  of  this  I  have  already  spoken. 
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CHAP.    II. 


WRITTEN  ABOUT  A  YEAR  AFTER. 

.HAVING  proceeded  thus  far,  I  thought  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  the 
other  head,  relating  to  the  design  of  bringing  in 
the  pretender :  for,  upon  the  earl  of  Oxford's  im- 
peachment, the  gentlemen  of  the  prevailing  side 
assured  mej  "  That  the  whole  mystery  would  be 
soqu  laid  open  to  the  world ; "  and  were  ready  to 
place  the  merit  of  their  cause  upon  that  issue. 
This  discovery  we  all  expected  from  the  report  of 
the  secret  committee :  but,  when  that  treatise  ap- 
peared, (whoever  were  the  compilers)  we  found  it 
to  be  rather  the  work  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  an  ab- 
solute state  pamphlet  arguing  for  a  cause,  than  a 
dry  recital  of  facts,  or  a  transcript  of  letters ;  and 
for  what  related  to  the  pretender,  the  authors  con- 
tented' themselves  with  informing  the  publick, 
that  the  whole  intrigue  was  privately  carried  on, 
in  personal  treaties  between  the  earl  of  Oxford  and 
the  abb6  Gualtier ;  which  must  needs  be  a  doc- 
trinte  hard  of  digestion  to  those  who  have  the  least 
knowledge  either  of  the  earl  or  the  abb6,  or  upon 
what  foot  the  latter  stood  at  that  time  with  the 
English  ministry :  I  conceive,  that  whoever  is  at 
distance  enough,  to  be  out  of  fear  either  of  a  vote 
or  a  messenger,  will  be  as  easily  brought  to  be- 
lieve all  the  popish  legends  together.  And  to 
make  such  an  assertion,  in  a  publick  report  de- 
livered 
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livered  to  the  house  of  commons,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  prove  it,  will  some  time  of  other  be 
reckoned  such  a  strain  upon  truth  and  probabi- 
lity, as  is  hard  to  be  equalled  in  a  Spanish  ro- 
mance. I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  arti- 
cles of  high  treason  drawn  up  against  the  earl, 
were  not  altogether  founded  upon  the  report ;  or 
at  least,  that  those  important  hints  about  bringing 
in  the  pretender,  were  more  proper  materials  to 
furnish  out  a  pamphlet,  than  an  impeachment; 
•  since  this  accusation  has  no  part  even  among  the 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  that  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  after  two  years  residence  in  the  Tow- 
er, was  at  length  dismissed  without  any  trial; 
yet  the  reproach  still  went  on,  that  the  queen's 
last  ministry,  in  concert  with  their  mistress,  were 
deeply  engaged  in  a  design  to  set  the  pretender 
upon  the  throne.  The  cultivating  of  which  ac- 
cusation, I  impute  to  the  great  goodness  of  those 
in  power,  who  are  so  gracious  to  assign  a  reason, 
or  at  least  give  a  countenance,  for  that  sudden 
and  universal  sweep  they  thought  fit  to  make>  on 
their  first  appearance :  whereas  they  mi^ht  as 
well  have  spared  that  ceremony,  by  a  short  re* 
course  to  the  royal  prerogative,  which  gives 
every  prince  a  liberty  of  choosing  what  servants 
he  wilL 

There  are  two  points  which  I  believe  myself 
able  to  make  out.  First,  that  neither  the  late 
queen,  nor  her  ministers,  did  ever  entertain  a 
design  of  bringing  in  the  pretender  during  her 
toajesty's  life,  or  that  he  should  succeed  after  her 
decease. 

Second!/, 
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Secondly,  that  if  they  conceived  such  a  de- 
sign, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute 
it  from  the  first  year  of  their  ministry ;  because, 
for  at  least  a  year  before  the  queen's  death,  it 
was  impossible  to  have  put  such  a  design  in  exe- 
cution. 

I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances,*  which 
have  a  great  effect  on  me,  and  must  have  the  like 
upon  those  among  my  friends,  who  have  any  to- 
lerable opinion  of  my  veracity,  and  it  is  only  to 
those  that  I  offer  them. 

I  remember,  during  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  dis- 
coursing at  several  times  with  some  very  eminent 
persons  of  the  opposite  side,  with  whom  I  had 
long  acquaintance,  I  asked  them  seriously,  "  whe- 
ther they,  or  any  of  their  friends,  did  in  earnest 
believe,  or  suspect,  the  queen,  or  the  ministry,  to 
have  any  favourable  regards  toward  the  pretend- 
er ?  "  They  all  confessed,  for  themselves,  "  That 
they  believed  nothing  of  the  matter."  And  par- 
ticularly, a  person  at  present  in  great  employ- 
ment, said  to  me,  with  much  frankness,  "  You 
set  up  the  church  and  Sacheverell  against  us; 
and  we  set  up  trade  and  the  pretender  against 
you." 

The  second  point  I  would  observe,  is  this,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  late  ministry,  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  libels  every  day  thrown  about,  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  almost  every  person  in  great 
employment,  "  Whether  they  knew,  or  had  heard, 

*  '  I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances/  &c.  premise  frith 
«— is  not  English ;  it  should  be — '  I  must  premise  {hat  there  art 
three  circumstances,'  &c.     & 

of 
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of  atiy  one  particular  man,  (except  those  who 
professed  to  be  nonjurors)  that  discovered  the 
least  inclination  toward  the  pretender  ?"  And 
the  whole  number  they  could  muster  up,  did  not 
amount  to  above  five  or  six;  among  which,  one 
was  a  certain  old  lord  lately  dead,  and  one  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  of  little  consequence,  and  of  a 
broken  fortune :  yet  I  do  not  believe  myself  to 
have  omitted  any  one  great  man  that  came  in  my 
way,  except  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  whose 
company  I  never  was  above  once  or  twice  at  most. 
I  am,  therefore,  as  confident  as  a  man  can  be  of 
any  truth  which  will  not  admit  a  demonstration, 
that,  upon  the  queen's  death,  if  we  except  papists 
and  nonjurors,  there  could  not  be  five  hundred 
persons  in  England,  of  all  ranks,  who  had  any 
thoughts  of  the  pretender ;  and  among  these,  not 
six  of  any  quality  or  consequence ;  but  how  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  several  millions  are  said  to 
have  since  changed  their  sentiments,  it  shall  not 
be'my  part  to  inquire. 

The  last  point  is  of  the  same  strain ;  and  I  offer 
it,  like  the  two  former,  to  convince  only  those 
who  are  willing  to  believe  me  on  my  own  word  ; 
that  having  been,  for  the  space  of  almost  four 
years,  very  nearly  and  perpetually  conversant 
with  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  of  power, 
and  this  in  their  times  of  leisure  as  well  as  busi- 
ness, '  I  could  never  hear  one  single  word  let  fall 
jn  favour  of  the  pretender,  although  I  was  curious 
enough  to  Observe  in  a  particular  manner  what 
passed  upon  that  subject.  And  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  such  an  affair  had  been  in  agitation, 
I  must  have  had  either  very  bad  luck,  or  a  very 

small 
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Small  share  of  common  understanding,  not  to 
have  discovered  some  grounds,  at  least,  for  suspi- 
cion: because  I  never  yet  knew  a  minister  of 
state,  or  indeed  any  other  man,  so  great  a  master 
of  secrecy,  as  to  be  able,  among  those  he  nearly 
conversed  with,  wholly  to  conceal  his  opinions, 
however  he  may  cover  his  designs.  This  I  say, 
upon  a  supposition,  that  they  would  have  held  on 
the  mask  always  before  me,  which,  however,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe.  And  I  confess,  it  is 
with  the  expense  of  some  patience,  that  I  hear 
this  matter  summarily  determined,  by  those  who 
had  no  advantages  of  knowing  any  thing  that 
passed,  otherwise  than  what  they  found  in  a  libel 
or  a  coffeehouse :  or  at  best,  from  general  reason- 
ings built  upon  mistaken  facts.  Now,  although 
what  I  have  hitherto  said  upon  this  point,  can 
have  no  influence  farther  than  my  own  personal 
credit  reaches ;  yet,  I  confess,  I  shall  never  be 
brought  to  change  my  opinion,  till  some  one  who 
had  more  opportunities  than  I,  will  be  able  to 
produce  any  single  particular,  from  the  letters,  the 
discourses,  or  the  actions  of  those  ministers,  as  a 
proof  of  what  they  allege ;  which  has  not  yet 
been  attempted  or  pretended. 

But,  I  believe,  there  may  be  several  arguments 
of  another  nature  produced,  which  can  make  it 
very  evident,  to  those  who  will  hear  reason,  that 
the  queen's  ministers  never  had  it  in  their  thoughts 
to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown. 

For,  first,  when  her  majesty  had  determined  to 

change  her  servants,  it  is  very  well  known,  that 

those  whom  she  appointed  to  succeed  them,  were 

generally  accounted  fcvo\Kti*  of  what  is  called 
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the  low  church  part ;  not  only  my  lords  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Harcourt,  but  a  great  majority 
of  the  rest:  among  which,  I  can  immediately 
name  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Newcastle,  and 
Argyll ;  the  earls  of  Peterborough,  Rivers,  Straf- 
ford, Hay,  and  Orrery;  the  lords  Mansei  and 
Masham,  with  several  others,  whom  I  cannot  at 
present  recollect.  Whereas,  of  the  other  party, 
the  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Buckingham,  and  the 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  were  the  only  persons  intro- 
duced at  first,  and  very  few  afterward :  which,  I 
suppose,  will  clearly  evince,  that  the  bringing  in 
of  the  pretender  was  not  the  original  scheme 
of  such  ministers,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  proper  instruments  for  such  a  work. 

And  whoever  knew  any  thing  of  the  queen's 
disposition,  must  believe  she  had  no  inclinations  * 
at  ail  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  She  was  highly 
and  publickly  displeased  with  my  lord  Boling- 
broke, because  he  was  seen  under  the  same  roof 
with  that  person  at  an  opera,  when  his  lordship 
was  sent  to  France,  upon  some  difficulties  about 
the  peace.  Her  majesty  said,  "  that  he  ought 
immediately  to  have  withdrawn  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other :  "  wherein,  to  speak  with  free- 
dom, I  think  her  judgment  was  a  little  mistaken. 
And  at  her  toiiet,  among  her  women,  when  men- 
tion happened  to  be  made  of  the  chevalier,  she 
would  frequently  let  fall  expressions  of  such  a 
nature,  as  made  it  manifest  how  little  she  deserved 
those  reproaches,  which  have  been  cast  on  her 
since  her  death  upon  that  account. 

Besides,  I  have  already  said,  that  her  majesty 
began  those,  changes  at  court,  for  no  other  cause 
;■  VOX.  V.  B  b  \\\a.\v 
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than  her  personal  displeasure  against  a  certain  fa* 
mily,  and  their  allies ;  and  from  the  hope  she  had 
to  obtain  a  peace,  by  the  removal  of  some,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  obstruct  it :  that  when  the  for-, 
mer  chancellor,  president,  and  others  came  to  her 
determined  to  deliver  up  their  employments,  she 
pressed  them,  somewhat  more  than  it  became  her 
dignity,  to  continue  in  their  stations;  of  which,  I 
suppose,  my  lord  Cowper  is  yet  a  living  witness. 
I  am  forced  to  repeat,  what  I  have  before  ob- 
served, that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she 
could  be  ever  persuaded,  to  dismiss  any  person 
upon  the  score  of  party;  and  that  she  drove  her 
ministers  into  the  greatest  distress,  upon  my  lord 
,  Nottingham's  vote  against  any   peace    without 
-  Spain,  for  want  of  speaking  to  one  or  two  de- 
pending lords,  although  with  the  last  danger,  of 
breaking  the  measures  she  was  most  fond  of,  to- 
ward settling  the  repose  of  Europe.     She  had  be- 
sides, upon  the  removal  of  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, chosen  another  great  lady  to  succeed,  who 
quickly  grew  into  higher  credit  than  all  her  mi- 
nisters together :  a  lady  openly  professing  the  ut- 
most aversion  from  the  persons,  the  principles,  and 
measures  of  those,  who  were  then  in  power,  and 
excelling  all,  even  of  her  own  sex,  in  every  art  af 
insinuation :  and  this  her  majesty  thought  fit  to 
do,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  representations 
that  could  possibly  be  made  to  her,  of  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  would  ensue.     Her  only  objec- 
tion, against  several  clergymen  recommended  to 
her  for  promotions  in  the  church,  was,  their  being 
too  violent  in  party.     And  a  lady,  in  high  favour 
with  her,  has  frequently  assured  nie,  "  That,  when* 
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ever  she  moved  the  queen  to  discard  some  persons, 
who,  upon  all  occasions,  with  great  virulence  op- 
posed the  court,  her  majesty  would  constantly  re- 
fuse, and  at  the  same  time  condemn  her  for  too 
much  party  zeal." 

-     But,  beside  all  this,  there  never  was  a  more  stale 
or  antiquated  cause  than  that  of  the  pretender,  at 
the. time  when  her  majesty  chose  her  last  minis- 
ters, who  were  most  of  them  children  or  youths 
when  king  James  II.  abdicated.     They  found  a 
prince  upon  the  throne  before  they  were  of  years 
to  trouble  themselves  with  speculations  upon  go- 
vernment; and  consequently,  could  have  no  scru- 
ples of  conscience  in  submitting  to  the  present 
powers,  since  they  hardly  remembered  any  other. 
And  truly,  this  was  in  general  the  case  of  the  whole 
kingdom  :    for  the  adherents  of  king  James  II. 
Were  all  either  dead,  or  in  Vxile,  or  sunk  in  obscu- 
rity, laden  with  years  and  want ;  so  that,  if  any 
guilt  were  contracted   by  the  revolution,   it  was 
generally  understood  that  our  ancestors  were  only* 
to  answer  for  it.     And  I  am  confident,   (with  an 
exception  to  professed  nonjurors)  there  was  not 
one  man  in  ten  thousand,  through  England,  who 
had  other  sentiments.     Nor  can  the  contrary  opi- 
nion be  defended,  by  f  arguing  the  prodigious  dis- 
affection at  present ;  because  the  same  thing  has 
happened  before,  from  the  same  cause,  in  our  own 
country,  and  within  the  memory  of  man,  although 
not  with  the  same  event. 
I       But  such  a  disaffection  could  hardly  ha^e  been 

*This  position  of  the  word,  only,  often  occasions  ambiguity;   % 
H should  be — *  that  our  ancestors  only  were  to  answet  iot  \\.    ^. 
t  It  should  be — '  by  arguing  from  the/  &c.    S. 

B  b  2  T3A*e& 
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raised  against  an  absent  prince,  who  was  only  in 
expectation  of  the  throne;  and  indeed,  I  cannot 
but  reckon  it  as  a  very  strong  argument,  for  the 
good  disposition,  both  in  the  ministry  and  king- 
dom, toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  during 
my  lord  Oxford's  administration,  there  was  never 
thrown  out  the  least  reflection  against  that  illus- 
trious house,   in   any  libel  or  pamphlet ;    which 
would  hardly  have  happened,   if  the  small  party 
writers  could  have  thought,  that,   by  such  a  per- 
formance, they  would  have  made  their  court  to 
those  in  power;  and  which  would  certainly  have 
been  a  very  useful  preliminary,  if  any  attempt  had 
been  intended  toward  altering  the  succession  to 
the  crown.     But,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  in- 
vectives, against  the  absent,  and  with  whom  we 
have  nothing  to  do,   although  they  may  render 
persons  little  and  contemptible,   can  hardly  make 
them  odious :  for,  hatred  is  produced  by  motives 
of  a  very  different  nature,  as  experience  has  shown. 
And  although  politicians  affirm  it  more  eligible  for 
a  prince  to  be  hated,  than  despised,  yet  that  maxim 
is  better  calculated  for  an  absolute  monarchy,  than 
for  the  climate  of  England,  fiut  I  am  sensible  this 
is  a  digression ;  therefore  I  return. 

The  treaties  made  by  her  majesty  with  France 
and  Spain,  were  calculated,  in  several  points,  di- 
rectly against  the  pretender,  as  he  has  now  found 
to  his  cost,  and  as  itjs  manifest  to  all  the  world. 
Neither  could  any  thing  be  more  superficial,  than 
the  politicks  of  those,  who  could  be  brought  to 
think  that  the  regent  of  France,  would  ever  engage 
in  measures  against  the  present  king  of  England; 

and  how  the  grimace  of  au# ambassador's  taking, 

or 
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or  not  taking  his  publick  character,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  earl  of  Stairs,  should  serve  so  long  for  an 
amusement,  cannot  be  sufficiently  wondered  at. 
What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  chief  interest 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  woven  and  twisted  with 
that  of  king  George;  and  this,  whether  it  shall  be 
thought  convenient  to  suffer  the  young  king  of, 
France  to  live  longer,  or  not?  For,  in  the  second 
case,  the  regent  perfectly  agrees  with  our  present 
king  in  this  particular  circumstance,  that  the  whole 
order  of  succession  has  been  broken  for  his  sake ; 
by  which  means,  he  likewise  will  be  encumbered 
with  a  pretender,  and  thereby  engaged,  upon  the 
strongest  motives,  to  prevent  the  union  of  Fitince 
and  Spain  under  one  monarch.  And  even  in  the 
other  case,  the  chance  of  a  boy's  life,  and  his  leav- 
ing heirs  male  of  his  body,  is  so  dubious,  that  the 
hopes  of  a  crown  to  the  regent,  or  his  children, 
will  certainly  keep  that  prince,  as  long  as  his  power 
continues,  very  firm  in  his  alliance  with  England, 
•  And  as  this  design  was  originally  intended  and 
avowed  by  the  queeifs  ministers,  in  their  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain,  so  the  events  have  fully 
answered  in  every  particular.  The  present  king 
succeeded  to  these  crowns,  with  as  hearty  and 
universal  a  disposition  of  the  people,  as  could  pos- 
sibly consist  with  the  grief,  for  the  loss  of  so  gra- 
cious and  excellent  a  princess,  as  her  late  majesty. 
The  parliament  was  most  unanimous,  in  tloing  every 
thing  that  could  endear  them  to  a  new  monarch. 
The  general  peace  did  entirely  put  an  end  to  any 
design,  which  France  or  Spain  might  probably 
have  laid,  to  make  a  diversion,   by  an  invasion 

upon 
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upon  Scotland,  with  the  pretender  at  the  head,  in 
*  case  her  majesty  had  happened  to  die  during  the 
course  of  the  war:  and  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
French  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans  fell  immediately 
into  the  strictest  -measures  with  England ;  as  the 
queen  and  her  ministers  easily  foresaw  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  do,  from  every  reason  that 
could  regard  his  own  interest.     If  the  queen  had 
died  but  a  short  time  before  the  peace,  and  either 
of  the  two  great  powers  engaged  against  us  had 
thought  fit  to  have  thrown  some  troops  into  Scot- 
land, although  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  agree- 
able circumstance  to  a  successor  and  a  stranger, 
yet  the  universal  inclinations  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land, toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  prevented  the  consequences  of 
such  an  enterprise.     But,  on  the  other  side,  if  the 
war  had  continued  a  year  longer  than  her  majesty's 
life,  and  the  same  causes  had  been  applied  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  the  issue  must  inevitably  have  been,  either 
a.  long  and  bloody  civil  war,  or  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion.     So   that  no  incident  could  have  arrived 
jnore  effectual,  to  fortify  the  present  king's  £itle, 
and  secure  ^  his  possession,  than  that  very  peace, 
so  much  exploded  by  one  party,    and  so  justly 
celebrated  by  the  other;  in  continuing  to  declare 
which  opinions,   under  the  present  situation   of 
things,  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  they  may 
both  be  in  jest. 

But,  if  any  articles  of  that  peace  were  likely  to 
endanger  the  protestant  succession,  how  could  it 
come  to  pass  that  the  Dutch,  who  were  guarantees 

of 
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of  that  succession,  and  valued  for  *  zealous  de- 
fenders of  it,  ,should  be  so  ready  with  their  offers 
to  comply  with  every  article;  and  this  for  no 
greater  a  reward  then  a  share  in  the  assiento 
trade,  which  the  opposers  of  peace  represented  to 
be  only  a  trifle  ?  That  the  fact  is  true,  I  appeal  to 
M.  de  Buys,  who,  upon  some  difficulties  the  mi- 
nistry were  under  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham's 
vote  against  any  peace  while  Spain  continued  in 
the  Bourbon  family,  undertook  to  make  that  mat- 
ter feasy,  by  getting  a  full  approbation  from  the 
States,  his  masters,  of  all  her  majesty's  proceed- 
ings, provided  they  might  be  sharers  in  that 
trade.  I  can  add  this  farther,  that  some  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  amid  all 
the  appearing  discontents  of  the  Dutch,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  long  resided  in  Holland,  and  was 
occasionally  employed  by  the  ministers  here, 
assured  me,  "That  he  had  power  from  the  pen- 
sionary, to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  about 
sending  hither  an  extraordinary  embassy  from 
Holland,  to  declare  that  the  States  were  fully 
satisfied  with  the  whole  plan  of  the  peace,  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  easy  and  honour- 
able, and  such  as  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the 
pretender."  How  this  happened  to  fail,  I  never 
inquired,  nor  had  any  discourse  about  it  with 
those  in  power :  for,  then  their  affairs  were 
growing  desperate,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford's  de- 
clination in  the  queen's  favour ;  both  which  be- 
came so  publick,   as   well  as  her  majesty's  bad 

*  It  should  be — '  for  being  zealous  defemdcrs  of  it/     S. 

state 
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state  of  health,    that  I  suppose,    those   circum- 
stances might  easily  cool  the  Dutch  politicians  in 

that  pursuit. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  it  objected  against 

the  last  ministry,  as  an  instance  of  their  inclina- 
tion toward  the  pretender,  "That  they  were  care- 
less in  cultivating  a  good  correspondence  with 
the  house  of  Hanover."  And  on  the  other  side, 
I  know  very  well  what  continual  pains  were  em- 
ployed, to  satisfy  and  inform  the  elector  and  his 
ministers,  in  every  step  taken  by  her  majesty,/ and 
what  offers  were  made  to  his  highness,  for  any 
farther  securities  of  the  succession  in  him  and  his 
family,  that  could  consist  with  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  queen.  To  this  purpose  were  all  the 
instructions  given  to  earl  Rivers,  Mr.  Thomas 
Harley,  lord  Clarendon,  and  some  others.  But 
all  endeavours  were  rendered  abortive  by  a  foolish 
circumstance  which  has  often  made  me  remember 
the  common  observation,  of  the  greatest  events 
depending  frequently  upon  the  lowest,"  vilest,  and 
obscurest  causes :  and  this  is  never  more  verified 
than  in  courts,  and  the  issues  of  publick  affairs, 
■  whereof  \  could  produce,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge and  observation,  three  or  four  very  surpri- 
sing instances.  I  have  seen  an  old  bedmaker*, 
b}r  officiously  going  to  one  door,  when  gratitude 
as  well  as  common  sense  should  have  sent  her  to 
another,  become  the  instrument  of  putting  the 
nation  to  the  expense  of  some  thousand  lives,  and 
several    millions  of  money.      I  have    known  as 

*  Mrs.  Foisson,  neccssaryTWoman  to   the  queen,  preferred  tq 
that  employment  by  lauy  Mashara.     D.   S. 

great 
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gre;at  an  event  from  the  stupidity,  or  wilfulness, 
of  a  beggarly  Dutchman  *,  who  lingered  on 
purpose  half  an  hour  at  a  visit,  when  he  had 
promised  to  be  somewhere  else.  Of  no  greater 
dignity  was  that  circumstance,  which  rendered 
ineffectual,  all  endeavours  of  the  late  ministry, 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
court  of  Hanover,  as  I  shall  particularly  relate 
in  another  work.  It  may  suffice  to  hint  at  pre- 
sent, that  a  delay  in  conveying  a  very  in- 
considerable sum,  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
French  vagrant  f,  gave  the  opportunity  to  a 
more  industrious  party,  of  corrupting  that 
channel,  through  which  all  the  ideas  of  the 
dispositions  and  designs  of  the  queen,  the  mi- 
nisters, and  the  whole  British  nation,  were 
conveyed. 

The  second  point  which  I  conceived  myself 
able  to  make  out,  is  this :  that  if  the  queen's  mi- 
nisters had,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  mistress,  entertained  any  thoughts  of  al- 
tering the  succession  in  favour  of  the  pretender, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  to  have  be- 
gun and  prosecuted  that  design,  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  her  majesty's  service. 

There  were  two  circumstances,  which  would 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  lost  no 
time.  First,  because  it  was  a  work  that  could 
not  possibly  be  done  on  a  sudden  ;  for  the  whole 
nation,    almost  to   a   man,    excepting   professed 

*  Carevv  lord  Hunsdon,  born  and  bred  in  Holland.     D.  S. 

f  Robcthon,  then  at  Hanover,  but  in  the  service  of  some  other 
German  prince,  it  is  not  known  how,  got  into  some  credit  with 
the  elector.    D.  S. 
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nonjurors,  had  conceived  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  a  popish  successor ;  and  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  scruple  of  conscience,  upon  the 
point  of  loyalty,  was  wholly  confined  to  -a  few 
antiquated  nonjurors,  who  lay  starving  in  ob- 
scurity :  so  that,  in  order  to  have  brought  such 
an  affair  about  in  a  parliamentary  way,  some* 
years  must  have  been  employed  to  turn  the  bent 
of  the  nation,  to  have  rendered  one  person 
odious,  and  another  amiable;  neither  of  which 
is  to  be  soon  compassed  toward  absent  princes, 
unless  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  whom 
we  have  had  experience,  which  was  not  then  the 
case. 

,  The  other  circumstance  was,  the  bad  condition 
of  the  queen's  health ;  her  majesty  growing  every 
day  more  unwieldy,  and  the  gout,  with  other  dis- 
orders, increasing  on  her ;  so  that  whoever  was 
near  the  court,  for  about  the.  two  last  years  of  her 
reign,  might  boldly  have  fixed  the  period  of  her 
life  to  a  very  few  months,  without  pretending  to 
prophecy.  And  how  little  a  time  the  ministers 
had,  for  so  great  a  work  as  that  of  changing  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  and  how  difficult  the 
very  attempC  would  have  been,  may  be  judged, 
from  the  umbrage  taken  by  several  lords  of  the 
church  party,  in  the  last  year  of  .her  reign,  who 
appeared  under  an  apprehension  that  the  very 
quarrels  among  the  ministers,  might  possibly  be 

*  *  Some  years/  &c.  This  sentence  is  very  uncouth  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  far  from  being  clear  as  to  meaning.  It  might  be 
thus*  amended — *  Some  years  must  have  been  employed  to  turn 
the  bent  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  have  rendered  one  person 
odious,  and  the  other  amiable/     S. 
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of  some  disadvantage  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
And  the  universal  declaration  both  araongJords 
and  commons  at  that  time,  as  well  in  favour  of 
the  elector,  as  against  the  pretender,  are  an  argu- 
ment, beyond  all  conviction,  that  some  years  must 
have  been  spent  in  altering  the  dispositions  of  the 
people.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  what  a  great  minister  then  said  to  me,  and 
which  I  have  been  since  assured  was  likewise  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury's  opinion:  "  That  there 
eould  be  no  doubt  of  the  elector's  undisturbed 
succession;  but  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  fu- 
ture disaffection  of  the  church  and  people,  and 
landed  interest,  from  that  universal  change  of  men 
and  measures,  which  he  foresaw  would  arrive." 
And  it  must  be,  to  all  impartial  men,  above  a 
thousand  witnesses,  how  innocent  her  majesty's 
servants  were  upon  this  article  ;  that  knowing  so 
well  through  what  channels  all  favour  was  to  pass 
upon  the  queen's  demise,  they,  by  their  coming 
into  power,  had  utterly  and  for  ever  broken  all 
measures  with  the  opposite  party ;  and  that  in  the 
beginning  of  their  administration,  there  wanted 
not,  perhaps,  certain  favourable  junctures,  which 
some  future  circumstances  would  not  have  failed 
to  cultivate.  Yet  their  actions  showed  them  so 
far  from  any  view  toward  the  pretender,  that  they 
neglected  pursuing  those  measures,  which  they 
had  constantly  in  their  power,  not  only  of  secu-* 
ring  themselves,  but  the  interest  of  the  church, 
without  any  violence  to  the  protestant  succession 
in  the?  person  of  the  elector.  Aed  this  unhappy 
neglect  I  take  to  have  been  the  only  disgrace  of; 
their  ministry.  To  prevent  this  evil,  Mas,  I  con- 
fess, 
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fess,  the  chief  point  wherein  all  my  little  politicks 
terminated  ;  and  the  methods  were  easy  and  ob- 
vious. "But  whoever  goes  about  to  gain  favour 
with  a  prince,  by  a  readiness  to  enlarge  his  prero- 
gative, although  out  of  principle  and  opinion, 
ought  to  provide  that  he  be  not  outbid  by  another 
party,  however  professing  a  contrary  principle.- 
For  I  never  yet  read  or  heard  of  any  party/ act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  true  interest  of  theif 
country,  whatever  republican  denominations  they 
affected  to  be  distinguished  by,  who  would  not' 
-  be  contented  to  chaffer  publick  liberty  for  per- 
sonal power,  or  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  revenge;  of  which  truth,  Greece -and  Rome, 
as  well  as  many  other  states,  will  furnish  plenty 
of  examples.  This  reflection  I  could  not  well 
forbear,  although  it  may  be  of  little  use,  farther 
than  to  discover  my  own  resentment.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  that  misfortune  ought  rather  to  be  impu- 
ted to  the*want*bf  concert  and  confidence,  than 
of  prudence  <*r  of  courage. 

*  I  must  here  take  notice  of' an  accusation  char- 
*  ged  upon  the  late  ministry  by  the  hoose  of  com- 
mons, that  they  put  a  lie,  or  falsehood,  into  the 
queen's  mouth,  to  be  delivered  to  her  parliament. 
Mr.  Thomas  Harley  was  sent  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  with  instructions  to  offer  his  highness 
any  farther  securities,  for  settling  the  succession 
.  in  hin>  and  his  familv,  that  could  consist  with 
her  majesty's  honour  and  safety.  This  gentleman 
writ  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  a  little  be- 
fore his  returit*AYom  Hanover,  signifying,  in 
direct  terms,  "  That.the  elector  expressed  himself 
satisfied  in  the  queen's  proceedings,  and  desired, 

to 
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to  live  in  confidence  with  her."  He  writ  to  the 
same  purpose  to  one  of  the  undersecretaries  ;  and 
mentioned  the  fact  as  a  thing  that  much  pleased 
him,  and  what  he  desired  might  be  as  publick  as 
possible.  Both  these  letters  I  have  read  ;  and  the 
queen,  as  she  had  reason  to  suppose,  being  suf-# 
ficiently  authorized  by  tins  notice  from  her  mi- 
nister, made  mention  of  that  information  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne.  If  the  fact  were  a  lie, 
it  is  what  I  have  not  heard  Mr.  Harley  to  have 
been  charged  with.  From  what  has  since  passed 
in  the  world,  I  should  indeed  be  inclined  to  grant 
it  might  have  been  a  compliment  in  his  highness, 
and  perhaps  understood  to  be  so  by  the  queen  ; 
but,  without  question,  her  majesty  had  a  fair 
excuse  to  take  the  elector  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  his  words.  And  if  this  be  so,  the 
imputation  of  falehood  must  remain,  where-  these 
accusers  of  that  excellent  princess's  veracity  will, 
I  suppose,  not  profess  at  least,  an  inclination  to 
place  it. 

I  am  very  willing  to  mention  the  point,  where- 
in, as  I  said,  all  my  little  politicks  terminated, 
and  wherein  I  may  pretend  to  know,  that  the 
ministers  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  would 
have  put  it  in  practice,  if  it  pleased  God  to 
let  them  continue' to  act  with  any  kind  of  una- 
nimity. 

I  have'already  observed,  how  well  it  was  known 
#t  court,  what  measures  the  elector  intended  to 
follow,,  .whenever  his  succession  should  take 
place;  and  what  hands  he  would  employ  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs.  I  have  likewise 
mentioned  some  facts  and  'reasons,  which  in- 
fluenced 
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fluenced  and  fixed  his  highness  in  that  determi- 
nation, notwithstanding  all  possible  endeavours 
to  divert  him  from  it.  Now  if  we  consider  the  ' 
dispositions  of  England  ^t  that  time,  when 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  landed  interest  and  of  the  people  in 
general,  were  of  the  church  party ;  it  must  be 
granted  that  one  or  two  acts,  which  might  have 
passed  in  ten  days,  would  have  put  it  utterly  out 
of  the  power  of  the  successor,  to  have  procured 
a  house  of  commons  of  a  different  stamp,  and 
this  with  very  little  diminution  to  the  prerogative; 
which  acts  might  have  been  only  temporary. 
Eor  the  usual  arts  to  gain  parliaments,  can  hardly 
be  applied  with  success  after  the  election,  against 
a  majority  at  least  of  three  in  four ;  because  the 
trouble  and  expense  would  be  too  great,  beside 
the  loss  of  reputation.  For,  neither  could  such 
a  number  of  members  find  their  account  in  point 
of  profit,  nor  would  the  crown  be  at  so  much 
charge  and  hazard,  merely  for  the  sake  of  go- 
verning by  a  small  party,  against  the  bent  and 
genius  of  the  nation.  And  as  to  all  attempts  of 
influencing  electors,  they  would  have  been  suf- 
ficiently provided  for,  by  the  scheme  intended. 
I  suppose  it  need  not  be  added,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  England  cannot  move  a  step,  while  the 
house  of  commons  continues  to  dislike  pro- 
ceedings, or  persons  employed  ;  at  Jeastin  an  age 
where  parliaments  are  grown  so  frequent,  and 
are  made  so  necessary  ;  whereas  a  minister  is 
but  the  creature  of  a  day  ;  and  a  houic  of  fords 
has  been  modelled  in  many  reigns,  by  enlarging 
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the   number,    as  well  as   by  other  obvious  ex- 
pedients. 

The  judicious  reader  will  soon  comprehend  how 
easily  the  legislature  at  that  time  could  have  pro- 
vided against  the  power  and  influence  of  a  court, 
or  ministry,  in  future  elections,  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  succession,  and  even  without  the* 
modern  invention  of  perpetuating  themselves ; 
which,  however,  I  must  needs  grant  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effectual,  vigorous,  and  resolute  proceed- 
ings that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  reading  or  in-, 
formation.  For  the  long  parliament  under  king 
Charles  I.  although  it  should  be  allowed  of  good 
authority,  will  hardly  amount  to  an  example. 

I  must  again  urge  and  repeat,  that  those  who 
charge  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  rest  of  that  mi- 
,  nistry,  with  a  design  of  altering  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  will  perhaps 
be  at  some  difficulty  to  fix  the  time,  when  that 
design  was  in  agitation:  for,  if  such  an  attempt 
had  begun  with  their  power,  it  is  not  easy  to  as- 
sign a  reason  why  it  did  not  succeed ;  because 
there  were  certain  periods,  when  her  majesty  and 
her  servants  were  extremely  popular,  and  the  house 
of  Hanover  not  altogether  so  much,  upon  account 
of  some  behaviour  here,  and  some  other  circumr- 
stances  that  may  better  be  passed  over  in  silence : 
all  which,  however,  had  no  other  consequence, 
than  that  of  repeated  messages  of  kindness  and 
assurance  to  the  elector.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  queen's  life,  her  health  was  in  such  a 
condition,  that  it  was  wondered  #  how  she  could 

*  It  should  be—*  wondered  at'    S.  / 
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hold  out  so  long :  and  then,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, it  was  too  late  and  hazardous  to  engage 
in  an  enterprize  which  required  so  much  time,  and 
which  the  ministers  themselves  had  rendered  im- 
practicable, by  the  whole  course  of  their  former 
proceedings,  as  well  as  by  the  continuance  and 
heightening  of  those  dissensions,  which  had  early 
risen  among  them. 

The  party  now  in  power  will  easily  agree,  that 
this  design  of  overthrowing  the  succession,  could 
not  be  owing  to  any  principle  of  conscience  in 
those  whom  they  accuse ;  for  they  knew  very  well, 
by  their  own  experience  and  observation,  that 
such  kind  of  scruples  have  given  but  small  dis- 
turbance of  late  years  in  these  kingdoms.  Since 
interest  is  therefore  the  only  test,  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  the  intentions  of  those  who  manage  pub- 
lick  affairs,  it  would  have  been  but  reasonable  to 
have  shown  how  the  interest  of  the  queen's  mi- 
nisters, could  be  advanced  by  introducing  the 
pretender,  before  they  were  charged  with  such  an 
intention.  Her  majesty  was  several  years  younger 
than  her  intended  successor;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  that  ministry,  had  no  disorders,  except  the 
gout,  which  is  not  usually  reckoned  a  shortener 
of  life ;  and  those  in  chief  trust  were,  generally 
speaking,  older  than  their  mistress :  so  that  no 
persons  had  ever  a  fairer  prospect  of  running  on 
the  natural  life  of  an  English  ministry ;  consider- 
ing, likewise,  the  general  vogue  of  the  kingdom, 
at  that  time,  in  their  favour.  And  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  an  instance  in  history,  of  a  set  of  men,  in 
full  possession  of  power,  so  sanguine  as  to  form 
an    enterprise  of  overthrowing  the  government, 

without 


without  the  visible  prospect  of  a  gene^l  defection, 
which  (then  at  least)  wa$  not  to-  bet;hoped  for. 
Neither,  do  I  believe  it  was  ever  heard  .of,  that  a 
ministry,  in  such  circumstances,  durst  engage  in 
so  dangerous  an  attempt,  without  the  direct  com- 
mands of  their  sovereign.  And  as  to  the  persons 
then  in  service,,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  have 
common  sense,  thev  would  much  sooner  have  sur- 
rendered  their  employments,  than  hazard  the  loss 
of  their  heads,  at  &o  great  odds,  before  they  had 
tried  or  changed  the  disposition  of  the  parliament; 
which  is  an  accusation  that  I  think,  none  of  thfcir 
libellers  have  charged  upon  them,  at  least  till  • 
toward  the  end  of  th$ir  ministry ;  and  then,  very 
absurdly,  because  the  want  of  time,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, rendered:  such  a  work  impossible,  for 
several  reasons  which  I  have  already  related. 

And  whoever  considers  the  late  queen,  so  little 
enterprising  in  her  nature,  so  much  given  to  de- 
lay, and  at  the  same  time  so  obstinate  in  her  opi- 
nions, (as  res  tin  ess  is  commonly  attended  with 
slowness)  so  great  a  pursuer  of  peace  and  quiet, 
find  so  exempt  from  the  two  powerful  passions  of 
love  and  hatred,  will  hardly  think  she  had  a  spirit 
turned  for  such  an  undertaking :  if  we  add  to  this, 
the  contempt  she  often  expressed  for  the  person 
and  concerns  of  the  chevalier  her  brother,  of  which 
I  have  already  said  enough  to  be  understood. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  late  queen  and 
her  servants,  as  a  mark  of  no  favourable  dispo- 
sition toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  the 
electoral  prince  was  not  invited  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land :  and  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  ol> 
served,  that  this  objection  was  raised  and  spread, 
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by  the  "lfeaders  of  that  party,  who  first  opposed 
the  counsel  of  inviting  him;  offering,  among 
other  arguments  against  it,  the  example  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  her 
successor'  to  be  declared,  expressing  Jierself,  that 
she  would  not  live  with  her  gravestone  always  in 
her  sight ;  although  the  case  be  by  no  means 
parallel  between  the  two  queens.  For,  in  her  late 
majesty's  reigh,  the  crown  was  as  firmly  settled  on 
the  Hanover  family,  ats  the  legislature  could  doit: 
and  the  question  was  only,  whether  the  presump- 
tive heir,  of  distant  kindred',  should  keep  his 
court  in  the  same  kingdom  and  metropolis  with 
the  sovereign,  while  the  n&tibn  was  torn  between 
different  parties,  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  faction 
which  her  majesty  and  the  body  of  her  people  ut- 
terly disapproved ;  and  therefore,  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  when  they  were  in  power,1  dill  posi- 
tively determine  this  question  in  the  :  negative. 
And  if  We  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  events,  the 
reasons  •  were  cogent  enotigh ;  since  differences 
may  happen  to  arise  between  two  princes  the 
most  nearly  allied  in  blood ;  although  it  be  true 
indeed,  that  where  khk  duty  to  a  parent,  is  added 
to  the  •  allegiance  of  a  subject,  the  consequence 
of  family  dissensiorii  may  not  always  be  consi- 
derable. 

For  my  own  part,  I  freely  told  my  opinion  to 
the  ministers  ;  and  did  afterward  offer' many  rea- 
sons for  it,  in  a  discourse  intended  for  the  public, 
but  stopped  by  the  queen's  death,  that  the  young 
grandson  ( whose  name  I  cannot  remember)  should 
be  invited  over  to  be  educated  in .  England ;  "by 
which,  I  conceived,  the  queen  might  be  secure 

from 
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from  the '  influence  ,  of  cabals  and  factions ;  the 
zealots,  who  affected  to  believe  the  succession  in 
danger,  could  have  no  pretences  to  complain ;  and 
the  nation  might  one  day  hope  to  be  governed  by 
a  prince  of  English  manners  and  language,  as  well 
as  acquainted  with  the  true  constitution  of  church 
and  state.  And  this  was  the  judgment  of  those  at 
the  helm,  before  1  offered  it :  neither  were  they 
nor  their  mistress  to  be  blamed,  that  such  a  reso- 
lution was  not  pursued,  ferhaps,  from  what  has 
since  happened,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
himself. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  could  think  convenient 
(considering  the  time  wherein  I  am  writing)  upon 
those  two  points,  which  I  proposed  to  discourse 
on,  wherein  I  have  dealt  with  the.  utmost  impar- 
tiality, and  I  think,  upon  the  fairest  supposition; 
which  is  that  of  allowing  men  to  act  upon!  the  mo* 
tives  of  their  interests  and  their  passions:  fori 
am  not  so  weak  as  to  think  one  ministry  more  vir* 
tuous  than  another,  unless  by  chance;  or  by  ex*  - 
traordinary  prudence  and  virtue  of  the  prince ; 
which  last,  taking  mankind  in  the  lump,  and  ad- 
ding the  great  counterbalance  of  royal  education, 
is  a  very  rare  accident ;  and,  where  it  happens, 
is  even  then  of  little  use,  when  factions  are  vio- 
lent.    But  it  so  falls  out,  that  among  contending 
parties  in  England,  the  general  interest  of  church 
and  state  is  more  the  private  interest  of  one  side 
than  the  other ;  so  that,  whoever  professes  to  act 
upon  a  principle  of  observing  the  laws  of  his 
country,  may  have  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  by  dis- 
covering whose  particular  advantage  it  chiefly  is, 
that, the  consiitution  should  be  preserved  entire  in 
<-■  .     ccS  all 
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ail  its  parts.  For  there  cannot,  properly  speak* 
ing,  be  above  two  parties  in  such  a  government 
as  ours ;  and  one  side,  will  find  themselves  obliged 
to  take  in  all  the  subaltern  denominations,  of  those 
who  dislike  the  present  establishment,  in  order  to 
snake  themselves  a  balance  against  the  other ;  and 
such  a  party,  composed  of  mixed  bodies;  al- 
though they  differ  widely  in  the  several  funda- 
mentals of  religion  and  government,  and  all  of 
them  from  the  true  publick  interest ;  yet,  whenever 
tfieir  leaders  are  taken  into  power,  under  an  ig- 
norant, unactive,  or  ill-designing  prince,  will  pro- 
bably, by  the  assistance  of  time  or  force,  become 
the  majority,  unless  they  be  prevented  by  a  stea- 
diness, which  there  is  little  reason  to  hope ;  or  by 
some  revolution,  which  there  is  much  more  reason  to 
fear.  For,  abuses  in  administration  may  last  much 
longer  than  politicians  seem  to  be  aware  of ;  espe- 
cially where  some  bold  steps  are  made  to  corrupt 
the  very  fountain  of  power  and  legislature :  in 
which  case,  as  it  may  happen  in  some  states,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  drawn  in,  by  their 
own  supposed  consent,  to  be  their  own  enslavers  ; 
and  where  will  they  rind  a  thread  to  wind  them- 
selves off  this  labyrinth  ?  or  will  not  rather  wish 
to  be  governed  by  arbitrary  power,  after  the  man- 
ner of  other  nations?  For,  whoever  considers 
the  course  of  the  Roman  empire  after  Cesar's 
usurpation,  the  long  continuance  of  the  Turkish 
government,  or  the  destruction  of  <he  gothick 
balance  in  most  kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  easily 
see  how  controllable  that  maxim  is,  that  re$  no- 
hint  diu  malh  administrari :  because,  as  corruptions 
are  more  natural  to  mankind  than  perfections,  so 
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they  are  more  likely  to  have  a  longer  continuance. 
For,  the  vices  of  men,  considered  as  individuals, 
are  exactly  the  same  when  they  are  moulded  intp 
bodies,  nor  otherwise  to  be  withheld  in  their  ef- 
fects, than  by  good  fundamental  laws ;  in  which, 
when  any  great  breaches  are  made,  the  consequence 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  life  of  a  particular  man, 
whose  vices  are  seldom  known  to  end  but  with 
himself. 
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DMm  m  Inland,  tfor.  2, 1*1$. 

SIB, 

XT  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  I  first  enter- 
tained the  design  of  writing  a  history  of  England, 
from  the  beginning  of  William  Rufus  to  the  end 
of  queen  Elizabeth ;  such^  a  history,  I  mean,  as 
appears  to  be  most  wanted  by  foreigners,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  our  own  country ;  not  a  voluminous 
work,  nor  properly  an  abridgment,  but  an  exact 
relation  of  the  most  important  affairs  and  events, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rest.  My  intention 
was  to  inscribe  it  to  the  kingf  your  late  master, 

*  He  married  the  widow  of  Elias  Derritt,  esq.  deputy  of  the 
great  wardrobe,  niece  to  John  Allen,  esq.  of  Gretton,  in  North* 
amptonshire.     Her  daughter,  Miss  Derritt,  was  afterwards  cre- 
ated countess  Gyllenborg,  and  married  baron  Sparre.     N. 
.  f  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  Dec.  11,  1718. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  baron  Gotz,  his  prime  minister,  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  executed  at  Stockholm,  being  charged  by 
the  senate  with  all  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  late  reign* 
Having  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  Sweedish  conspiracy  against 
George  I.   in  the  year  1716,  baron  Gotz,  at  the  desire  of  that 
prince,  had  been  arrested  at  the  Hague,  and  at  the  same  time 
count  Gyllenborg  was  seized,  and  sent  out  of  England.    N. 

for 
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for  whose  great  virtues  I  had  ever  thfc  highest  ve- 
neration, as  I  shall  continue  to  bear  to  his  memory. 
I  confess  it  is  with  some  disdain  that  I  observe 
great  authors  descending  to  write  any  dedications 
at  all  :\tnd  Toi-  my  own  part,  when  I  looked  round 
on  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  I  could  think  of 
none  who  might  deserye  that  distinction  from  me 
beside  the  king  your  master  (for  I  say  nothing  of 
his  present  Britannick  majesty,  to  whose  person 
aifd  chaf&ctet  I  stm  &h  utter  stranger,  and  likely 
to  continue  so) ;  neither  can  I  be  suspected  of 
flattery  oa  {his  point,  since  it  was  some  years  &f- 
t^r^tnat  Jl  }iad  the  honour*  ot  an  invitation  to  his 
Court, 'before  you  were  employed  as  his  minister 
in  England,  which  l  heartily  repent  that  I  did 
not 'accept;  whereby,  \as  you  can  be  my  witness, 
I  might  have  avoided  'sohiie  years  uneasiness  and 
vexation',  during  the  last  four  years  of  our  late 
excellent  queen,  as  well  ag  a  long  melancholy 
prospect  since,  in  a  most  obscure  disagreeable 
country,  and  among  a  most  profligate  and  aban- 
doned people. 

I  was  diverted  from  pursuing  this  history,  partly 
by  the  extreme  difficulty,  but  chiefly  by  the  in- 
dignation I  conceived  at  the  proceedings  of  a 
faction  which  then  prevailed  ;  and  the  papers  lay 
neglected  in  my  cabinet  until  you  Saw  me  in  Eng- 
land  ;  when  you  know 'how  far  I  Wias  engaged  in 
thoughts  and  business  of  another  kind.  Uponi 
her  majesty's  lamented  death,  I  returned  to  my 
station  in  this  kingdom  ;  since  which  time  there 
is  not  a  northern  curate  among  you  who  has  lived 
more  obscure  than  myself  or  a  greater  stranger 
to  the  commonest  transactions  of  the  world.     It 
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is  but  very  lately  that  I  found  the  following  pa- 
pers, which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  I  publish 
them  now,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  for  an  encou- 
ragement to  those  who  have  more  youth  *,  and 
leisure,  and  good  temper  than  I,  toward  pursuing 
the  work  as  faj*  as  it  was  intended  by  me,  or  as 
much  farther  as  they  please;  the  second  reason 
is,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  the  pro- 
found respect  I  have  for  the  memory  of  your 
royal  master,  and  the  sincere  regard  and  friend- 
ship I  bear  to  yourself;  for  I  must  bring  to  your 
mind  how  proud  I  was  to  distinguish  you  among 
all  the  foreign  ministers  with  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted.  I  am  a  witness  of  the 
^feal  you  showed  not  only  for  thie  honour  and  in- 
terest of  your  master,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  protestant  religion  in  Germany,  and  how" 
kfrowingiy«and  feelingly  you  often  spoke  to  me 
ok  that  B&hject.  We  all  loved  you,  as  possessed 
©f'&very  quality  that  could  adorn  an  English  gen^ 
tleman,  and  dsteemed  you  as  a  faithful  subject  to 
your  prince,  and  an  .able  negotiator ;  neither 
shall any  reverse  of  fortune  have  power  to  lessen 
you  either  in  my  friendship  or  esteem  :  and  I  must 
talodileave  to  assure  you  farther,  that  ray  affec- 
tion toward  persona  has  not  been  at  all  diminished 
Ijytfae^ftowa  of  power  upon  them.  Those  whom 
you  and  I ) once  thought  great  and  good  men, 
continue  still  so  in  my^eyes.and  my.heait ;  only 
,with  a  *jj*  *;.*  **'■■-..•' 

* 

"' r| '  °'4  irfie  author  wai  then  in  life  'fifty-second  year.    D.  S. 
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'  or  THE 

HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND, 

TROM    THE    INVASION    OF    IT    BY   JULIUS    CESAR    TO 
WILLIAM    THE    CONQUEROR, 


1  HE  moat  ancient  account  we  have  of  Britain 
is,  that  the  island  was  full  of  inhabitants,  divided 
into  several  petty  kingdoms,  as.  most  nations  of 
the  world  appear  to  have  been  at  first*  The  bo- 
dies of  the  Britons  were  painted  with  a  sky- 
coloured  blue,  either  as  an  ornament,  or  else  for 
terrour  to. their  enemies.  In  thejr  religion  they 
were  heathens,  as  all  the  world  was  before 
Christ,  except  the  Jews. 

Their  priests  were  called  druids :  these  lived  in 
hollow  trees,  and  committed  not  their  mysteries 
to  writing,  but  delivered  them  down  by  tradition, 
whereby  they  were  in  time  wholly  lost. 

The  Britons  had  wives  in  common,  so  many 
to  a  particular  tribe  or  society ;  and  the  children 
were  in  common  to  that  society. 

About  fifty  years  before  Christ,  Julius  Caesar, 
first  Roman  emperor,  having  conquered  Gaul  or 
France,  invaded  Britain,  rather  to  increase  his 
glory  than  conquests;  for,  having  overcome 
them  in  one  or  two  battles,  he  returned* 

The 
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The  next  invasion  of  Britain  by:  the  Romans, 
(then  masters,  of  most  of  the  known  world)  was 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  it  was 
not  wholly  subdued  till  that  of  Nero.  It  was' 
governed  by  lieutenants,  or  deputies,  seat  from 
Rome,  as  Ireland  is  now  by  deputies  from  England,; 
and  continued  thus  under  the  Romans  for  about 
460  years  ;'  till,  that  empire  being  invaded  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Romans  were  forced  not 
only  to  recall  their  own  armies,  but  also  to  draw 
from  hence  the  bravest  of  the  Britons,  for  their 
assistance  against  those,  barbarians. 

The  Roman  conquests  in  this  island  reached  no 
farther  northward  than  to  that  part  of  Scotland 
where  Stirling  and  Glasgow  are  seated.  The  re- 
gion beyond  was  held  not  worth  the. conquering: 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people,  called 
Caledonians  and  Picts  ;  who,  being  a  rough  fierce 
nation,  daily  infested  the  British  borders.  There- 
fore the  emperor  Severus  built  a  wad,  from  Stir- 
ling to  Glasgow,  to  prevent  the  invasions  of  the 
Picts :  it  is  commonly  called  the  Picts  Wall. 

These  Picts  and  Caledonians,  or  Scots,  en- 
couraged by  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  do 
now  cruelly  infest  and  invade  the  Britons  by  se$ 
and  land  :  the  Britons  choose  Vortigern  for  their 

AD  43r  k*n^'  wh°  was  f°rced  to  invite  the 
'  Saxons  (a  fierce  Northern  people)  to 
assist  him  against  those  barbarians.  The  Saxons 
came  over,  and  beat  the  Picts  in  several  bat- 
tles ;  but,  at  last,  pick  quarrels  with  the  Britons 
themselves ;  and,  after  a  long  war,  drive  them 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
establish  themselves  in  seven  kingdoms  in  Britain 

'  -        •      now 
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now  called  England.     The  seven  kingdoms  are  , 
usually  styled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
AD  460       About  this  time  lived  king  Arthur 

(if  the  whole  story  be  not  a  fable) 
who  was  so  famous  for  beating  the  Savons  in  se- 
veral battles. 

The  Britons  received  Christianity  very  early, 
and,  as  is  reported,  from  some  of  the  disciples 
themselves ;  so  that,  when  the  Romans  left  Bri- 
tain, the  Britons  were  generally  Christians.  But 
the  Saxons  were  heathens,  till  pope  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  over  hither  Austin  the  monk,  by  whom 

A  D  600   Ethelbert  king  of  the  South  Saxons 

and  his  subjects  were  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and  the  whole  island  soon  followed 
the  example. 

After  many  various  revolutions  in  this  island 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  Egbert  de- 

A  D  800   seenc'ed  fr°m  l^e  West-Saxon  kings, 

•     '        "  became  sole  monarch  of  England. 

The  language  in  Britain  was  British  (now  called 
•Welsh)  or  Latin:  but  with  the  Saxons,  English 
came  in,  although  extremely  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  The  present  names  of  towns,  shires, 
&c.  were  given  by  them  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was  called  England  from  the  Angles,  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  Saxons. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxons  were  settled,  the  Danes 
began  to  trouble  and  invade  them,  as  they^(the 
Saxons)  had  before  done  the  Britons. 

These  Danes  came  out  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Norway ;  a  rough  warlike  people,  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  Saxons,  to  whom  they  were  nigh 

Beighbours* 

After 
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After  many  invasions  from  the  Danes;  Edgar 
king  of  England  sets  forth  the  first  natfy.  He 
was  entitled  "  King  of  all  Albion"  (an  old  name 
of  this  island)  and  was  the  first  absolute  monarch* 
He  made  peace  with  the  Danes,  and  allowed 
them  to  live  in  his  dominions  mixt  with  the 
■English.^  >  :  : ■  :..:■.  j    .!   •  i 

In  this  prince's  'time  .  there  were  fivp  kings  iin 
Wales,  who  all  didthim  homage  fori  their' ^couptry. 

These  Danes  began  first  to  make  thei £ invasions 
here  about  the*  year » 800i ;  .\phich ,  they .  after  re- 
newed at  several  time^,  and  under  sever&l  feeders, 
and  were  as  often*  oreptilsed.  They  used  to  come 
with  vast  numheiis  0f|  ships;  burn  a*id  ravage  bb- 
;  fore  them,;  tfs the; cities,  of  Lbndpn,  Winchester 
&c.  EfTCoucaged  by  [success  and  prey*jthey  often 
wintered  in  England, ,;  fortifying  ,'  theiftseU'es  in 
the  Northern  parti,  from  wbeuc^.they  crjiejlj^  in- 
fested the  SaKbn.kWgs.  I&ipfocess  oi  itiiw  they 
tnixed  with  the  English  (as  was  '£ai4;l)eC9rfi);?rad 

A  D:  07S  **V|ec*  under  the  Saxon  government: 
V,  ■..:"■  but,  Ethelred  fhgn  king  qf  England, 
growing  weary  of .  the  Danish  insolence,  a  con- 
spiracy is  formed,  and  the  Danes  massacred  ija 
one  day  all  over  England.  ..     ..;.-.* 

Four  years  after,  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  subjects,  inyades  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  battles  fought,  and  much  cruelty 
exercised,  he  subdues  the  whole  kingdom,  forcing 
Ethelred  to  fly  into  Normandy.  j  .; 

Sweyn  dying,  his  son  Canutus  succeeds,  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  Ethelred  returning  with  an  army, 
Canutus  is  forced  to  withdraw  to  Denmark  fpr 
succour, 

Ethelred 
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Ethelred  dies,  and  his  son  Edmund  Ironside 
succeeds ;  but,  Canutus  returning  with  fresh  for- 
ces from  Denmark,  after  several  battles,  the  king- 
dom is  parted  between  them  both.  Edmund 
dy'mg>  his  sons  are  sent  beyond  sea  by  Canutus, 
who  now  is  sole  king  of  England. 

Hardicanute,  the  last  Danish  king,  dying  with- 
out issue,  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred,  is  chosen 
king.  For  his  great  holiness,  he  was  surnamed 
the  Confessor,  and  sainted  after  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  of  our  princes  that  attempted  to  cure 
the  king's  evil  by  touching.  He  first  introduced 
what  is  now  called  the  Common  Law.  In  his 
time  began  the  mode  and  humour  among  the 
English  gentry,  of  using  the  French  tongue  and 
fashions  in  compliance  with  the  king,  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  Normandy.  i 

The  Danish  government  in  England  lasted  but 
twenty-six  years,  under  the  three  kings. 

Edward  the  Confessor  married  the  daughter  of 
carl  Godwin,  an  English  nobleman  of  great  power 
but  of  Danish  extraction;  but,  wanting  issue,  he 
appointed  Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  to  his  bro- 
ther, to  succeed  him,  and  Harold,  son  of  earl 
Godwin,  to  be  governor  of  the  young  prince. 
But,  upon  Edward's  death,  Harold  neglected  Ed- 
gar Atheling,  and  usurped  the  crown  for  himself. 

Edward,  while  he  was  in  Normandy,  met  so 
good  reception,  that  it  was  said  he  made  a  pro- 
mise to  that  duke,  that,  in  case  he  recovered  his 
kingdom,  and  died  without  issue,  he  would  leave 
it  to  him.  Edward  dying,  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy sends  to  Harold  to  claim  the  crown ;  but 
Harold,  now  in  possession,  resolves  to  keep  it 

Upon 
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Upon   which  duke  William,  having  prepared  a 
mighty  fleet  and  army,  invades  England,  lands 
at  Hastings,  and  sets  fire  to  his  fleet,  to  cut  off 
all  hope  from  his  men  of  returning.     To  Harold 
he  sent  his  messenger,  demanding  the  kingdom 
and  his  subjection  :  but  Harold  returned  him  this 
answer,  "  That,  unless  he  departed  his  land,  he 
would  make  him  sensible  of  his  just  displeasure." 
So  Harold  advanced  his  forces  into  Sussex,  within 
seven  miles  of  his  enemy.    The  Norman  duke,  to 
save  the  effusion  of  blood,  sent  these  offers  to 
Harold ;  "  either  wholly  to  resign  the  kingdom 
to  him,  or  to  try  the  quarrel  with  him  in  single 
combat."   -To  this  Harold  did  not  agree. 

Then  the  battle  joined.  The  Normans  had  got- 
ten the  worst,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  stratagem 
they  invented,  which  got  them  the  day.  In  this 
engagement  Harold  was  killed,  and  William  duke 
A  D  infifi  °^  Normandy  became  king  of  Eng* 
'  land,  under  the  name  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 


THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  THE  SECOND, 
SUIINAMED  RUFUS. 

AT  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  s  death,  his  eldest 
son  Robert,  upon  some  discontent  with  his  father, 
being  absent  in  France;  William,  the  second  son; 
made  use  of  this  juncture,  and  without  attending 
Jiis  father's  funeral,  hastened  tp  England ;  where, 

vol.  v.  d  dT  pursuant 
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pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  prince,  the 
nobility,  although  more  inclined  to  favour  Robert, 
.were  prevailed  with  to  admit  him  king;  partly  by 
his  promises  to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  late  reign, 
and  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  which  had  been 
then  abolished,  but  chiefly  by  the  credit  and  soli- 
citations of  Lanfranc ;  for  that  prelate  had  for- 
merly a  share  in  his  education,  and  always  a  great 
affection  for  his  person.     At  Winchester  he  took 
possession  of  his  father's  treasure  * :  in  obedience 
to  whose  command,  as  well  as  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with   the  people,   he  distributed   it  among 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and  applied  it  to 
the  redeeming  of  prisoners,  and  other  acts  of  po- 
pularity. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  returned  to  Normandy, 
took  possession  of  that  duchy,  with  great  applause 
and  content  of  his  people ;  and,  spited  at  the  in- 
dignity done  him  by  his  father,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  his  brother  in  consequence  thereof,  pre- 
pared a  great  fleet  and  army  to  invade  England ; 
nor  did  there  want  any  occasion  to  promote  his 
interest,  if  the  slowness,  the  softness,  and  credu- 
lity of  his  nature,  could  have  suffered  him  to  make 
a  right  improvement  of  it. 

Odo  bishop  of  Baieux,  of  whom  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  preceding  reign,  a  prelate  of 
incurable  ambition,  either  on  account  of  his  age 
or  character  being  restored  to  his  liberty  and  pos- 
sessions in  England,  grew  into  envy  and  discou- 
nt, upon  seeing  Lanfranc  preferred  before  him 

J  ■  ... 

*   Which. was  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  silver,  beside  gold, 
jewel*,  and  plate*    Brompton.     D.  S. 

■-  :  *  fay 
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by  the  new  king  in  his  favour  and  ministry.  He 
therefore  formed  a  conspiracy  with  several  nobles 
of  Norman  birth  to  depose  the  king,  and  sent  an 
invitation  to  Robert  to  hasten  over.  Mean  time 
the  conspirators,  in  order  to  distract  the  king's 
forces,  seized  on  several  parts  of  England  at  once ; 
Bristol,  Norwich,  Leicester,  Worcester,  Shrews- 
bury, Bath,  and  Durham,  were  secured  by  several 
noblemen:  Odo  himself  seized  Rochester,  reduced 
the  coasts  of  Kent,  and  sent  messages  to  Robert  to 
make  all  possible  speed. 

The  king,  alarmed  at  these  many  and  sudden 
defections,  thought  it  his  best  course  to  begin  his 
defence  by  securing  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
He  redressed  many  grievances,  eased  them  of  cer- 
tain oppressive  taxes  .and  tributes,  gave  liberty  to 
hunt  in  his  forest,  with  other  marks  of  indulgence, 
which,  however  forced  from  him  by  the  necessity 
of  the  time,  he  had  the  skill  or  fortune  so  to  order 
as  they  neither  lost  their  good  grace  ,nor  effect; 
for  immediately  after  he  raised  great  forces  both 
by  land  and  sea,  marched  into  Kent,  where  the 
chief  body  of  his  enemies  was  in  arms,  recovered 
Tunbridge  and  Pevensey,  in  the  latter  of  which 
Odo  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to 
accompany  the  king  to  Rochester.  This  city 
refusing  to  surrender  at  the  king's  summons,  Odo 
undertook  to  prevail  with  the.  obstinacy  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  being  admitted  into  the  town, 
was  there  detained,  either  by  a  real  or  seeming 
force;  however,. the  king,  provoked  at  their  stub- 
bornness and  fraud,  soon  compelled  them  to  yield, 
retook  his  prisoner,  and  forcing  him  for  ever  to 
objure  England,  sent  him  into  Normandy. 

d  d  2  By 
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By  these  actions,  performed  with  such  great  cele- 
rity and  success,  the  preparations  of  duke  Robert 
were  wholly  disappointed ;  himself,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  affairs,  compelled  to  a  treaty  with  his 
brother  upon  the  terms  of  a  small  pension,  and 
a  mutual  promise  of  succeeding  to  each  others 
dominions  on  failure  of  issue,  forced  to  resign  his 
pretensions,  and  return  with  a  shattered  fleet  to 
Normandy. 

About  this  time  died  archbishop  Lanfranc ;  by 
whose  death,  the  king,  loosed  from  that  awe  and 
constraint  he  was  under,  soon  began  to  discover  ' 
those  irregularities  of  his  nature,  which  till  then 
he  had  suppressed  and  disguised,  failing  into  those 
acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  that  have  made 
his  name  and  memory  infamous.  He  kept  the  see 
of  Canterbury  four  years  vacant,  and  converted 
the  revenues  to  his  own  use,  together  with  those 
of  several  other  bishopricks  and  abbeys,  and  dis- 
posed of  all  church  preferments  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Nor  were  his  exactions  less  upon  the 
laity,  from  whom  he  continually  extorted  exorbi- 
tant fines  for  pretended  transgression  of  certain 
penal  laws,  and  entertained  informers  to  observe 
men's  actions,  and  bring  him*  intelligence. 

It  is  here  worth  observation,  that  these  corrupt 
proceedings  of  the  prince  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  learned  men,  given  rise  to  two  customs, 
which  are -a  long  time  grown  to  have  the  force  of 
laws.  For,  first,  the  successors  of  this  king  con- 
tinuing the  custom  of  seizing  on  the  accruing  rente 
in  the  vacancy  of  sees  and  abbeys,  it  grew  in  pro- 
cess of  time  to  be  exacted  as  a  right  or  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king  as  founder;  whence  the  re- 
venues 
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venues  of  vacant  bishopricks  belong  at  this  day  to 
the  crown.  The  second  custom  had  an  original 
not  unlike*  Several  persons,  to  avoid  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  king's  informers,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  oppression,  withdrew  themselves  and 
their  effects  to  foreign  countries ;  upon  which  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  men 
to  leave  the  kingdom  without  his  licence ;  from 
whence,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  authors,  the 
writ  ne  exeat  regno  had  its  beginning. 

By  these,  and  the  like  arbitrary  methods,  having 
amassed  great  treasures,  and  finding  all  things 
quiet  at  home,  he  raised  a  powerful  army  to  in- 
vade his  brother  in  Normandy;  but  upon  what 
ground  or  pretext,  the  writers  of  that  age  are  not 
very  exact ;  whether  it  were  from  a  principle  fre- 
quent among  unjust  princes,  That  old  oppressions 
are  best  justified  by  new ;  or,  whether  having  a  ta- 
lent for  sudden  enterprises,  and  justly  apprehend- 
ing the  resentment  of  duke  Robert,  he  thought  it 
the  wiser  course  to  prevent  injuries,  than  to  revenge 
them.  In  this  expedition  he  took  several  cities  and 
castles  from  his  brother,  and  would  have  proceeded 
farther,  if  Robert  had  not  desired  and  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Philip  king  of  France,  who  came  with 
an  army  to  his  relief.  King  William,  not  thinking 
it  safe  or  prudent  to  proceed  farther  against  his 
enemy,  supported  by  so  great  an  ally,  yet  loth  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  his  time  and  valour,  fell  upon  a 
known  and  old  expedient,  which  no  prince  ever 
practised  oftener,  or  with  greater  success, .  and 
that  was,  to  buy  off  the  French  king  with  a  sum 
of  money.  This  had  its  effect ;  for  that  prince, 
not  able  to  oppose  such  powerful  arms,  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  withdrew  himself  and  his  forces,  leaving  the 
two  brothers  to  concert  the  measures  of  a  peace. 

This  was  treated  and  agreed  with  great  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  king  William;  for  he  kept  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken,   obliged  his  brother  to 
banish  Edgar  Atheling  out  of  Normandy,  and  for 
a  farther  security  brought  over  with  him  to  Eng- 
land the  duke  himself  to  attend  him  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Malcolm   king  of  Scotland,  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  invaded  the  borders.  The 
king,  having  raised  great  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land,  went  in  person  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots;  but  the  enterprise  was  without  success; 
for  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
a  tempest,  and  his  army  very  much  diminished  by 
sickness  and  famine,  which  forced  him  to  a  peace 
of  little  honour;  by  which,  upon   the  condition 
of  homage  from  that  prince,  the  king  of  England 
agreed  to  deliver  him,  up  those  twelve  towns  (or 
manors)  rn  England  which  Malcolm  had  held  un- 
der William  the  Conqueror  ;  together  with  a  pen- 
sion of  twelve  thousand  marks. 

At  this  time  were  sown  the  seeds  of  another 
quarrel  between  him  and  duke  Robert,  who  soli- 
citing the  king  to  perform  some  covenants  of  the 
last  peace,  and  meeting  with  a  repulse,  withdrew 
in  great  discontent  to  Normandy. 

King  William?  in  his  return  from  Scotland,  fell 
dangerously  sick  at  Gloucester,  where,  moved  by 
the  seasonable  exhortations  of  his  clergy,  or  rather 
by  the  fears  of  dying,  "he  began  to  discover  great 
marks  of  repentance,  with  many  promises  of 
amendment  and  retribution,  particularly  for  his 
injuries  to  the  church.     To  give  credit  to  which 

goo4 
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good  resolutions,  he  immediately  filled  several  va-' 
cant  sees,  giving  that  of  Canterbury  ta  Anseim,  a 
foreigner  of  great  fame  for  piety  and  learning. 
But  as  it  is  the  disposition  of  men  who  derive  their 
vices  from  their  complexions,  that  their  passions 
usually  beat  strong  and  weak  with  their  pulses,  so 
it  fared  with  this  prince  ;  who,  upon  recovery  of 
his  health,  soon  forgot  the  vows  he  had  made  in. 
his  sickness,  relapsing  with  greater  violence  into 
the  same  irregularities  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
whereof  Anseim,  the  new  archbishop,  felt  the  first 
effects.  This  prelate,  soon  after  his  promotion, 
offered  the  king  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  pre- 
sent ;  but  took  care  it  should  be  so  small,  that 
none  might  interpret  it  to  be  a  consideration  of  his 
late  preferment.  The  king  rejected  it  with  scorn; 
and  as  he  used  but  little  ceremony  in  such  mat- 
ters, insisted  in  plain  terms  for  more.  Anseim 
would  not  comply ;  and  the  king  enraged,  sought 
all  occasions  to  make  him  uneasy  ;  until  at  length 
the  poor  archbishop,  tired  out  with  perpetual 
usurpations  (or  at  least  what  was  then  understood 
to  be  such)  upon  his  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and 
possessions,  desired  the  king's  licence  for  a  journey 
to  Rome,  and  upon  a  refusal,  went  without  it. 
As  soon  as  he  was  withdrawn,  the  king  seized  on 
all  his  revenues,  converting  them  to  his  own  use, 
and  the  archbishop  continued  an  exile  until  the 
succeeding  reign, 

The  particulars  of  this  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  archbishop  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  consi- 
derable enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  brief 
collection,  being  of  little  use  to  posterity,  and  of 
less  entertainment  j  neither  should  I  have  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  it  at  all,  but  for  the  occasion  it  gives  tjie  of 
making  a  general  observation,  which  may  afford 
some  light  into  the  nature  and  disposition  of  those 
ages.  Not  only  this  king's  fathejr  and  himself,  but 
the  princes  for  several  successions,  of  the  fairest 
character,  have  been  severally  taxed  for  violating 
the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether without  reason.  It  is  true,  this  character 
has  made  the  lighter  impression,  as  proceeding 
altogether  from  the  party  injured,  the  contempo- 
rary writers  being  generally  churchmen :  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the 
church  and  court  of  Rome,  were  in  those  ages 
risen  to  such  heights,  as  to  be  altogether  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  legislature  or  administratis 
of  any  independent  state ;  the  inferior  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  insisting  upon  such  im- 
munities as  wholly  exempted  them  from  the  civil 
power  ;  and  the  bishops  removing  all  controversies 
with  the  crown  by  appeal  to  Rome :  for  they  rer 
duced  the  matter  to  this  short  issue,  That  Gop 
was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  men;  and  conse- 
quently the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  Christ'? 
representative,  rather  than  an  earthly  prince. 
Neither  does  it  seem  improbable,  that  all  Christenr 
dom  would  have  been  in  utter  vassalage,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the  Roman  see,  if  the 
Reformation  had  not  put  a  stop  to  those  exorbi-  % 
tancies,  and  in  a  good  measure  opened  the  eyes  of 
those  princes  and  states,  who  still  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church. 

While  the  king  continued  at  Gloucester,  Mai? 
colm  king  of  Scotland  came  to  his  court,  with 
intentions  to  settle  and  confirm  the  late  peace  be- 
tween 
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tween  them.  It  happened  that  a  controversy  arose 
about  some  circumstances  relating  to  the  homage 
which  Malcolm  was  to  pay;  in  the  managing 
whereof  king  William  discovered  so  much  haugh- 
tiness and  disdain,  both  in  words  and  gestures, 
that  the  Scottish  prince,  provoked  by  such  un- 
worthy treatment,  returned  home  with  indigna- 
tion; but  soon  came  back  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and,  entering  Northumberland 
with  fire  and  sword,  laid  all  waste  before  him. 
But  as  all  enterprises  have  in  the  progress  of  them 
a  tincture  of  those  passions  by  which  they  were 
spirited  at  first,  so  this  invasion,  begun  upon  pri- 
vate revenge,  which  is  a  blind  ungovernable  pas- 
sion, was  carried  on  with  equal  precipitation,  and 
proved  to  be  ruinous  in  the  event;  for  Robert 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  his  own  country  where  he  had 
great  possessions,  gathering  what  forces  he  could 
suddenly  raise,  and  without  waiting  any  directions 
from  the  king,  marched  against  the  Scots,  who 
were  then  set  down  before  Alnwick  castle :  there; 
by  an  ambush,  Malcolm  and  his  eldest  son  Edward 
were  slain,  and  the  army,  discouraged  by  the  loss 
of  their  princes,  entirely  defeated.  This  disaster 
was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  death  of  queen 
Margaret,  who,  not  able  to  survive  her  misfor- 
tunes, died  for  grief.  Neither  did  the  miseries  of 
that  kingdom  end,  till,  after  two  usurpations,  the 
surviving  son  of  Malcolm,  who  had  fled  to  Eng- 
land for  refuge,  was  restored  to  his  crown  by  the 
assistance  of  king  William. 

About  this  time  the  hidden  sparks  of  animosity 
between  the  two  brothers,  buried,  but  not  extin- 
guished, 
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guished,  in  the  last  peace,  began  to  flame  out  into 
new  dissensions  :  duke  Robert  had  often  sent  his 
complaints  to  the  king  for  breach  of  articles,  but 
without  redress ;  which  provoked  him  to  expostu- 
late in  a  rougher  manner,  till  at  length  he  charged 
the  king  in  plain  terms  with  injustice  and  perjury; 
but  no  men  are  found  to  endure  reproaches  with 
less  temper  than  those  who  most  deserve  them :  the 
king,  at  the  same  time  filled  with  indignation,  and 
stung  with  guilt,  invaded  Normandy  a  second 
time,  resolving  to  reduce  his  brother  to  such 
terms  as  might  stop  all  farther  complaints.  He 
had  already  taken  several  strong  holds,  by  force 
either  of  arms  or  of  money,  and  intending  in- 
tirely  to  subdue  the  duchy,  gave  orders  to  have 
twenty  thousand  men  immediately  raised  in  Eng- 
land, and.  sent  over  to  him.  The  duke,  to  defend 
himself  against  these  formidable  preparations,  had 
recourse  again  to  his  old  ally  the  king  of  France, 
who  very  rekdily  advanced  with  an  army  to  his 
assistance,  as  an  action  wherein  he  could  every 
way  find  his  own  account;  for,  besides  the  appear- 
ance of  glory  and  justice  by  protecting  the  injured, 
he  fought  indeed  his  own  battle,  by  preserving  his 
neighbouring  state  in  the  hands  of  a  peaceful 
prince,  from  so  powerful  and  restless  an  enemy  as 
the  king  of  England ;  and  was  largely  paid  for 
his  trouble  into  the  bargain:  for  king  William, 
either  loth  to  engage  in  a  long  and  dangerous  war, 
or  hastened  back  by  intelligence  of  some  troubles 
from  Wales,  sent  officers  to  his  army,  just  ready  to 
embark  for  Normandy,  that  upon  payment  often 
shillings  a  man  they  might  have  leave  to  return 
to  their  own  homes.     This  bargain  was  generally 

accepted ; 
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accepted;  the  money  was  paid  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  immediately  withdrew  his  troops; 
and  king  William,  now  master  of  the  conditions, 
forced  his  brother  to  a  peace  upon  much  harder  ' 
terms  than  before. 

In  this  passage  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  may  appear  odd  and  unaccountable  to 
those  who  will  not  give  due  allowances  for  the 
difference  of  times  and  manners;  that  an  absent 
prince,  engaged  in  an  unjust  war  with  his  own 
brother,  and  ill-beloved  at  home,  should  have  so 
much  power  and  credit,  as  by  his  commission  to 
raise  twenty  thousand  men  on  a  sudden,  only  as 
a  recruit  to  the  army  he  had  already  with  him ; 
that  he  should  have  a  fleet  prepared  ready,  and 
large  enough  to  transport  so  great  a  number; 
that  upon  the  very  point  of  embarking  he  should 
send  them  so  disgraceful  an  offer ;  and  that  so 
great  a  number  of  common  soldiers  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  pay  such  a  sum  of  money, 
equal  to  at  least  twelve  times  as  much  in  our 
times,  and  that  after  being  thus  deluded  and 
spoiled  at  once,  they  should  peacjeably  disband 
and  retire  to  their  several  homes.  But  all  this 
will  be  less  difficult  to  comprehend,  when  we  re* 
fleet  on  the  method  of  raising  and  supporting 
armies,  very  different  from  ours,  which  was  then 
in  use,  and  so  continued  for  many  ages  after. 
All  men  who  had  lands  in  capite  were  bound  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  with  a  proportioned 
number  of  soldiers,  who  were  their  tenants  on 
easy  rents  in  consideration  of  military  service. 
This  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  days,  and  the 
troops  consisted  of  such  men  as  were  able  to 

maintain 
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maintain  their  own  charges  either  ^t  home  of 
abroad :  neither  was  there  any  reason  to  appro* 
hend  that  soldiers  would  ever  become  instrumental 

'  for  introducing  slavery,    who   held   so  great  a 
share  in  the  property. 

The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Normandy, 
made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
Welsh,  who  upon  the  advantages  of  his  absence 
had,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  made 
cruel  inroads  upon  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ches- 
ter, Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford.  Upon  the  king's 
approach  they  fled  into  their  fastnesses  among 
the  mountains,  where  he  pursued  them  for  some 
time  with  great  rage  and  vexation,  as  well  as  the 

-  loss  of  great  numbers  of  his  men,  to  no  purpose. 
From  hence  he  was  recalled  by  a  more  formidable 
enemy  nearer  home:  for  Robert,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, overrating  his  late  services  against 
the  Scots,  as  much  perhaps  and  as  unjustly  as 
they  were  undervalued  by  the  king,  refused  to 
come  to  his  court,  which,  in  those  days  was 
looked  on  as  the  first  usual  mark  of  discontent  in 
a  nobleman ;  and  was  often  charged  by  princes 
as  a  formal  accusation.  The  earl  having  disobey- 
ed the  king's  summons,  and  concerted  matters 
with  other  accomplices,  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, with  intentions  to  depose  king  William, 
and  set  up  Stephen  earl  of  Albermarle,  son  of  * 
sister  to  William  the  Conqueror :  but  all  was  pre- 
vented by  the  celerity  of  this  active  prince ;  who, 
knowing  that  insurrections  are  best  quelled  in 
their  beginnings,  marched  with  incredible  speed, 
and  surprised  the  rebels  at  Newcastle,  took  tHe 
castles  of  Tinmouth  and  Bam  burgh;  where  v  the 

obstinacy 
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obstinacy  of  the  defendants  provoked  him,  con* 
trary  to  his  nature,  to  commit  cruelties  upon 
their  persons,  by  cutting  off  their  hands  and 
ears,  and  other  the  like  inhumanities.  The 
earl  himself  was  taken  prisoner  as  he  endeavour- 
ed to  make  his  escape ;  but  suffered  oio  other 
punishment  than  to  be  confined  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  #. 

About  this  time  began  the  Holy  War  for  the  re- 
covering of  Palestine ;  which  having  not  been  the 
enterprise  of  any  one  prince  or  state,  but  that 
wherein  most  in  Christendom  had  a  share,  it  can- 
not with  justice  be  silently  passed  over  in  the 
history  of  any  nation. 

Pope  Urban  the  secbnd,  in  a  council  at  Cler- 
mont, made  a  pathetick  exhortation,  shewing 
with  what  danger  and  indignity  to  Christendom, 
the  Turks  and  Saracens  had,  for  some  ages,  not 
only  overrun  all  Asia  and  Africa,  where  Christi- 
anity had  long  flourished  ;  but  had  also  made 
encroachments  into  Europe,  where  they  had 
entirely  subdued  Spain,  and  some  other  parts ; 
that  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  where  our  Saviour 
did  bo  many  miracles,  and  where  his  sepulchre 
still  remained,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Christian 
name,  lay  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  infi- 
dels ;  that  the  swords  which  Christian  princes 
had  drawn  against  each  other,  ought  to  be 
turned  against  the  common  enemy  of  their 
name  and  religion ;  that  this  should  be  reckon- 
ed  an  ample  satisfaction  for  all  their  past  sins ; 
that  those  who  died  in  this  expedition  should- 

*  Which  was  thirty  jears.     D.  S. 

immediately 
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immediately  go  to  Heaven,  and  the  survivors 
would  be  blessed  with  the  sight  of  our  Lord's 
sepulchre. 

Moved  by  these  arguments,  and  the  influence 
of  the  person  who  delivered  them,  several  nobles 
and  prelates  immediately  took  upon  them  the 
cross;  and  the  council  dissolving  in  this  high 
fit  of  zeal,  the  clergy,  upon  their  return  home, 
prevailed  so  far  in  their  several  countries,  that 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  some  great  prince  or 
lord  became  a  votary  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  as 
Hugh  the  great,  brother  to  the  king  of  France  : 
Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  Reimond  count  of 
Toulouse;  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
many  others.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  most  of  these  noble  and  generous  princes 
wanting  money  to  maintain  the  forces  they  had 
raised,  pawned  their  dominions  to  those  very 
prelates  who  had  first  engaged  them  in  this  en- 
terprise :  doubtless  a  notable  mark  of  the  force 
of  oratory  in  the  churchmen  of  those  ages,  who 
were  able  to  inspire  that  devotion  into  others, 
whereof  they  seemed  so  little  sensible  them- 
selves. 

But  a  great  share  in  the  honour  of  promoting 
this  religious  war,  is  attributed  to  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  a  certain  French  priest,  commonly 
called  Peter  the  Hermit ;  who  being  at  Jerusalem 
upon  pilgrimage  some  time  before,  and  entering 
often  into  private  treaty  with  the  patriarch  of  that 
city,  came  back  fully  instructed  in  all  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  such  a  war:  to  these  was 
joined  the  artifice  of  certain  dreams  and  vi- 
sions that  might   pass    for   divine  admonition; 

all 
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all  which,  added  to  the  piety!  of  his  exhortations, 
gave  him isiich  credit  with  the  pope,  and  several 
princes  of  Christendom,  that  hq  became  in  his  own 
person  the  leader  of  a  great  army  against  the  infi- 
dels, and  •  was  very  instrumental  for  engaging 
many  others  in  the  same  design. ,  .  [    . 

What  a  spirit  was  thus  raised  in  Christendom 
among  all  sorts  of  men,  cannot  better  be  con- 
.ceived  than  from  the  vast  numbers  of  these  war- 
like pilgrims  ;  who,  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  are  said 
to  have  consisted  of  600,000  foot,  and.  100,000 
horse :  and  the  success  at  first  was  answerable  to 
the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  the  valour  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  universal  opinion  of  such  a  cause; 
for,  beside  several  famous  victories  in  the  field, 
not  to  mention  the  towns  of  less  importance,  they 
took  Nice,  Antioch,  and  at  last  Jerusalem,  where 
duke  Godfrey  was  chosen  king  without  compe- 
tition. But  zeal,  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm, 
as  I  take  this  to  have  been,  is  a  composition  only 
fit  for  sudden  enterprises,  like  a  great  ferment  in 
the  blood,  giving  double  courage  and  strength  for 
the  time,  until  it  sink  and  settle  by  nature  into  its 
old  channel ;  for,  in  a  few  years,  the  piety  of  these 
adventurers  began  to  slacken,  and  give  way  to 
faction  and  envy,  the  natural  corruptions  of  all 
confederacies:  however,  to  this  spirit  of  devotion 
there  succeeded  a  spirit  of  honour,  which  long 
continued  the  vein  and  humour  of  the  times;  and 
the  Holy  Land  became  either  a  school,  wherein 
young  princes  went  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  or  a 
scene  wherein  they  affected  to  show  their  valour, 
and  gain  reputation  when  they  were  weary  of  peace 
at  home. 

The 
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The  Christians  held  possession  of  Jerusalem 
above  eighty  years,  and  continued  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  Holy  Land  almost  as  many  more,  with 
various  events ;  and  after  they  were  entirely  driven 
out  of  Asia,  the  popes  have  almost  in  every  age 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  promote  new  croisadoes; 
neither  does  this  spirit  seem  quite  extinct  among 
us  even  to  this  day ;  the  usual  projects  of  san- 
guine men  'for  uniting  Christendom  against  the  , 
Turk,  being  without  doubt  a  traditional  way  of 
talk  derived  to  us  from  the  same  fountain. 

Robert,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  out  for  this 
war,  pawned  his  duchy  to  the  king  for  10,000 
marks  of  gold  * ;  which  sum  was  levied  with 
so  many  circumstances  of  rigour  and  exaction, 
toward  the  church  and  laity,  as  very  much  in- 
creased the  discontents  of  both  against  the  prince. 

1099.  I  shall  record  one  act  of  this  king's,  which 
„  being  chiefly  personal,  may  pass  rather  for  a  part 
of  his  character,  than  a  point  of  history. 

As  he  was  hunting  one  day  in  the  New  Forest, 
a  messenger,  express  from  Normandy,  brought  him 
intelligence  that  Helie,  count  de  la  Fleche,  had 
laid  close  siege  to  Mans,  and  expected  to  early  the 
town  in  a  few  days.  The  king  leaving  his  chace, 
commanded  some  about  him  to  point  whereabout 
Mans  lay ;  and  so  rode  straight  on  without  re- 
flection, until  he  came  to  the  coast.  His  attend-  * 
ants  advised  him  to  wait  until  he  had  made  prepa- 
rations of  men  and  money;  to  which  he  only 
returned  :  "  They  that  love  will  follow  me."  He 
entered  the  ship  in  a  violent  storm;  which  the 

*  Equal  to  1,400,4001.  as  money  passes  now.    D.  S. 

mariners 
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mariners  beholding  with  astonishment,  at  length  in 
great  humility  gave  him  warning  of  the  danger; 
but  the  king  commanded  them  instantly  to  put  off 
to  sea,  and  not  be  afraid  ;  for  he  had  never  in  his 
life  heard  of  any  king  that  was  drowned.  In  a  few 
days  he  drove  the  enemy  from  before  the  city,  and 
took  the  count  himself  prisoner;  who,  raging  at 
his  defeat  and  captivity,  Exclaimed*,  "That this 
blow  was  from  Fortune ;  but  Valour  could  make 
reprisals,  as  he  should  show,  if  ever  he  regained 
his  liberty." ,  This  being  told  the  king,  he  sent 
for  tbe  count,  let  him  understand  that  he  had 
heard  of  his  menaces ;  then  gave  him  a  fine  horse, 
bid  him  begone  immediately,  and  defied  bim  to 
do  his  worst. 

It  would  have  been  an  injury  to  this  prince's 
memory,  to  let  pass  an  action,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired more  honour  than  from  any  other  in  his 
life,  and  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  not 
without  some  seeds  of  magnanimity,  had  they  been 

*  There  is  so  much  pleasantry  and  humour,  as  well  as  spirit 
and  heroism  in  this  story,  as  we  have  it  recorded  by  William  de 
Malmesbury,  who  represents  the  menace  as  thrown  out  in  the 
king's  presence,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  setting  down  his 
words  at  length.  "  Author  turbarum  Hclias  capitur;  cui  ad  se 
adducto  rex  ludibundus,  '  Ilabeo  to,  magister,  inquit/  At  ille, 
cujus  alta  nobilitas  ncsciret  etiam  in  tanto  periculo  sapere ;  *  For* 
tuitd  inquit,  mecepisti:  si  possum  evaderc,  novi  quid  facerem/ 
Tunc  Willielmus,  prae  furore  fere  extra  se  profitus,  et  obtuens 
Heliam,  '  Tu  inquit,  nebulo,  tu  quid  facer es !  Discede;  abi ; 
fuge.  Concedo  tibi  ut  facias  quicqnid "poteris:  ct  per  vultum  de 
Luca,  nihil  si  me  viceris,  nihil  pro  hac  veiiki  tecum  paciscar." 
ii-e.  By  the  face  of  St.  Luke,  if  thou  srwuMst  have  the  for* 
tune  to  conquer  me,  I  scorn  to  compound  with  thee  for  my  re- 
lease.    D.  S. 

vol.  v.  £  e  better 
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better  cultivated,  or  not  overrun  by  the  number 
or  prevalency  of  his  vices. 

I  have  met  with  nothing  else  in  this  king's  reign 
that  deserved  to  be  remembered;  for,  as  to  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  or  two  against  Wales, 
either  by  himself  or  his  generals,  they  were  very 
inconsiderable  both  in  action  and  event,  nor  at- 
tended with  any  circumstances  that  might  render 
a  relation  of  them  of  any  use  to  posterity,  either 
for  instruction  or  example. 

His  death  was  violent  and  unexpected,  the  effect 
of  casualty;  although  this  perhaps  is  the  only 
misfortune  of  life  to  which  the  person  of  a  prince 
is  generally  less  subject  than  that  of  other  men. 
Being  at  his  beloved  exercise  of  hunting,  in  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  a  large  stag  crossed  the 
way  before  him  ;  the  king,  hot  on  his  game,  cried 
out  in  haste  to  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  knight  of  his  at- 
tendants, to  shoot;  Tyrrel  immediately  let  fly  his 
arrow,  which  glancing  against  a  tree,  struck  the 
king  through  the  heart,  who  fell  dead  to  the 
ground  without  speaking  a  word.  Upon  the 
surprise  of  this  accident,  all  his  attendants,  and 
Tyrrel  among  the  rest,  fled  different  ways ;  until 
the  fright  being  a  little  over,  some  of  them  re- 
turned, and  causing  the  body  to  be  laid  in  a  col- 
lier s  cart,  for  want  of  other  conveniency,  con- 
veyed it  in  a  very  unbecoming  contemptuous 
manner  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  buried  the 
next  day  without  solemnity  ;  and  which  is  worse, 
•without  grief. 

I  shall  conclude  the  history   of  this  prince's 

reign,  with  a   description  and   character   of  his 

bodv  and  mind,  impartially,  from  the  collections 

•       *  I 
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I  have  made  ;  which  method  I  shall  observe  like- 
wise in  all  the  succeeding  reisrns. 

He  was  in   stature  somewhat  below  the  usual 
size,  and  big-bellied  ;  but  he  was  well  and  strongly 
knit.     His  hair  was  yellow  or  sandy  ;  his  face  red, 
which  got  him  the  name  of  Ilufus ;  his  forehead 
flat;  his  eyes  were  spotted^  and  appeared  of  dif- 
ferent colours;  he  was  apt  to  stutter  in  speaking, 
especially  when  he  was  angry;  he  was  vigorous 
and   active,  and   very  hardy  to  endure  fatigues, 
which  he  owed  to  a  good  constitution  of  health, 
and  the  frequent  exercise  of  hunting  ;  in  his  dress 
he  affected   gaiety  and  expense,    which  having 
been  first  introduced  by  this  prince  into  his  court 
and  kingdom,  grew,  in  succeeding  reigns,  an  into- 
lerable grievance.   He  also  first  brought  in  among 
us  the  luxury  and  profusion  of  great  tables.  There, 
was  in  him,  as  in  all  other  men,  a  mixture  of  virtues 
and  vices,  and  that  in  a  pretty  equal  degree;  only 
the  misfortune  was,  that  the  latter,  although  not 
more  numerous,  were  yet  much  more  prevalent 
than  the  former.     For,  bein«f  entirely  a  man  of 
pleasure,  this  made  him  sacrifice  all  his  good  qua- 
lities,  and  gave  him  too  many  occasions  of  pro- 
ducing his  ill  ones.     He   had  one  very  singular 
virtue  for  a  prince,   which  was  that  of  being  true 
to  his  word  and  promise  :  he  was  of  uudoubted 
personal  valour,  whereof  the  writers  in  those  ages 
produce  several  instances  ;  nor  did   he  want  skill 
and  conduct  in  the  process  of  war.     But,  his  pe- 
culiar excellency,    was   that   of  great   dispatch; 
which,  however  usiiallv  decried,  and  allowed  to  be 
only  a  happy  temerity,  docs  often  answer  all  the 
ends  of  secrecy  and  counsel  in  a  great  commander, 

£  e  2  '  '  "  by 
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by  surprising  and  daunting  an  enemy  when  he 
least  expects  it ;  as  may  appear  by  the  greatest 
actions  and  events  upon  the  records  of  every 
nation. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  natural  sense,  as  well  as 
of  wit  and  humour,  upon  occasion.  There  were 
several  tenets  in  the  Romish  church  he  could  not 
digest ;  particularly  that  of  the  saints'  intercession ; 
and  living  in  an  age  overrun  with  superstition, 
he  went  so  far  into  the  other  extreme,  as  to  be  cen- 
sured for  an  atheist.  The  day  before  his  death, 
a  monk  relating  a  terrible  dream,  which  seemed 
to  forebode  him  some  misfortune,  the  king  being 
told  the  matter,  turned  it  into  a  jest ;  said,  the 
man  was  a  monk,  and  dreamt  like  a  monk,  for 
lucre  sake ;  and  therefore  commanded  Fitzhamon 
to  give  him  a  hundred  shillings,  that  he  might  not 
complain  he  had  dreamt  to  no  purpose. 

His  vices  appear  to  have  been  rather  derived 
from  the  temper  of  his  body,  than  any  original 
depravity  of  his  mind ;  for,  being  of  a  sanguine 
complexion,  wholly  bent  upon  his  pleasures,  and 
prodigal  in  his  nature,  he  became  engaged  iu 
great  expenses.  To  supply  these,  the  people 
were  perpetually  oppressed  with  illegal  taxes  and 
exactions ;  but  that  sort  of  avarice  which  arises 
from  prodigality  and  vice,  as  it  is  always  needy, 
so  it  is  much  more  ravenous  and  violent  than  the 
other;  which  put  the  king  and  his  evil  instru- 
ments (among  whom  Ralph,  bishop  of  Durham, 
is  of  .special  Infamy)  upon  those  pernicious  me- 
thods of  gratifying  his  extravagancies  by  all  man- 
ner of  oppression ;  wherepf  some  are  already  men- 
tioned,' and  others  are  too  foul  to  relate. 

He 
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He  is  generally  taxed  by  writers  for  discovering . 
a  contempt  of  religion  in  his  common  discourse 
and  behaviour :  which  I  take  to  have  risen  from 

* 

the  same  fountain,  being  a  point  of  art,  and  a 
known  expedient  for  men  who  cannot  quit  their 
immoralities,  at  least  to  banish  all  reflection  that 
may  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment,  which  must 
be  done  either  by  not  thinking  of  religion  at  all, 
or,  if  it  will  obtrude,  by  putting  it  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Yet  there  is  one  instance  that  might  show  him 
to  have  some  sense  of  religion  as  well  as  justice. 
When  two  monks  were  outvying  each  other  ia 
canting  the  price  of  an  abbey,  he  observed  a  third 
at  some  distance,  who  said  never  a  word ;  the 
king  demanded  why  he  would  not  offer;  the 
monk  said,  he  was  poor,  and  besides,  would  give 
nothing  if  he  were  ever  so  rich  ;  the  king  replied 
then  you  are  the  fittest  person  to  have  it,  and  im- 
mediately gave  it  him.  But  this  is,  perhaps  with 
reason  enough,  assigned  more  to  caprice  than 
Conscience  ;  for  he  was  under  the  power  of  every 
humour  and  passion  that  possessed  him  for  the 
present;  which  made  him  obstinate  in  his  resolves, 
and  unsteady  in  the  prosecution. 

He  had  one  vice  or  folly  that  seemed  rooted  in 
his  mind,  and,  of  all  others,  most  unbefitting  a 
prince  :  this  was  a  proud  disdainful  manner,  both 
in  his  words  and  gesture :  and  having  already 
lost  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  his  avarice  and 
oppression,  this  finished  the  work,  by  bringing 
him  into  contempt  and  hatred  among  his  ser- 
vants, so  that  few  among  .the  worst  of  princes 

have 
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have  had  the  luck  to  be  so  illbeloved,  pr  so  Jittle 
lamented. 

He  never  married,  having  3m  invincible  abhor? 
rence  for  the  state,  although  not  for  the  sex. 

He  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
forty-third  of  his  age,  and  of  Christ  1100,  Au- 
gust 2. 

His  works  of  piety  were  few,  but  in  buildings 
he  was  very  expensive,  exceeding  any  king  of 
England  before  or  since;  among  which  Westmin- 
ster-hall, Windsor-castle,  the  tower  of  London, 
and  the  whole  city  of  Carlisle,  remain  lasting 
monuments  of  his  magnificence. 


THE  REIGN  OF  HENIIV  THE  FIRST- 

THIS  prince  was  the  younger  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  bred  to  more  learning  than 
was  usual  in  that  age,  or  to  his  rank,  which  got 
him  the  surname  of  Beauclerk  ;  .the  reputation 
whereof,  together  with  his  being  torn  in  England, 
and  born  son  of  a  king,  although  of  little  weight 
in  themselves,  did  very  much  strengthen  his  pre- 
tensions with  the  people.  Besides  he  had  the 
same  advantage  of  his  brother  Robert's  absence, 
which  had  proved  before  so  successful  to  Rufus  ; 
whose  treasures  he  likewise  seized  on  immediately 
at  his  death,  after  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 

same 
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same  end,  as  Rufus  did  those  of  his  father  thd 
Conqueror.  Robert  had  been  now  five  years  ab- 
sent in  the  holy  war,  where  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  glory ;  and  although  he  was  now  in 
Apulia,  upon  his  return  homeward,  yet  the  nobles 
pretending  not  to  know  what  was  become  of  him, 
and  others  giving  out  that  he  had  been  elected 
king  of  Jerusalem,  Henry  laid  hold  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  calling  together  an  'assembly  of  the 
clergy,  nobles,  and  people  of  the  realm,  at  Lon- 
don, upon  his  promises  to  restore  king  Edward's 
laws,  and  redress  the  grievances  which  had  been 
introduced  by  his  father  and  brother,  they  con- 
sented to  elect  him  king.  Immediately  after  his 
coronation,  he  proceeded  upon  reforming  the 
abuses  of  the  late  reign :  he  banished  dissolute 
persons  from  the  court,  who  had  long  infested  it 
under  the  protection  and  example  of  Rufus :  he 
restored  the  people  to  the  use  of  lights  in  the 
night,  which  the  Conqueror  had  forbidden,  after 
a  certain  hour,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Then 
he  published  his  charter,  and  ordered  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  taken  for  every  county  in  England; 
This  charter  was  in  substance;  the  freedom  of 
mother  church  from  former  oppressions  ;  leave  to 
the  heirs  of  nobles  to  succeed  in  the  possession  of 
their  lands,  without  being  obliged  to  redeem 
them,  only  paying  to  the  king  a  moderate  relief; 
abolition  of  fines  for  licence  of  marriage  to  their 
heiresses  ;  a  promise  of  not  refusing  such  licence, 
unless  the  match  proposed  be  with  the  king'* 
enemy  *,  &c.  the  next  of  kin  to  be  guardians  of 

*  i.e.  With  a  traitor  or  malecontent.     D.  S. 
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the  lands  of  orphans ;  punishments  for  coiners  of 
false  money  ;  a  confirmation  of  St.  Edward's  laws; 
and  a  general  amnesty. 

About  the  same  time  he  performed  two  acts  of 
justice,  which,  by  gratifying  the*  revenge  and  the 
love  of  the  people,  gained  very  much  upon  their 
affections  to  his  person  :  the  first  was,  to  imprison 
Ralph  bishop  of  Durham ;  who  having  been  raised 
by  the  late  king  from  a  mean  and  sordid  birth,  to 
be  his  prime  confidant  and  minister,  became  the 
chief  instrument,  as  well  as  contriver,  of  all  his 
oppressions :  the  second  was,  in  recalling  and  re- 
storing archbishop  Anselm ;  who  having  been 
forced  by  the  continual  persecutions  of  the  same 
prince,  to  leave  England,  had  lived  ever  since  in 
banishment,  and  deprived  of  all  his  revenues. 

The  king  had  not  been  many  months  on  his 
throne,  when  the  news  came  that  duke  Robert, 
returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  received  by 
his  subjects  with  great  marks  of  joy  and  honour, 
and  in  universal  reputation  for  his  valour  and  suc- 
cess against  the  infidels :  soon  after  which,  Ralph 
bishop  of  Durham,  either  by  the  negligence  or 
corruption  of  his  keepers,  escaped  out  of  prison, 
and  fled  over  to  the  duke  ;  whom  he  stirred  up  to 
renew  and  solicit  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  by  writing  to  several  nobles,  who,  either 
through  old  friendship,  or  new  discontent,  or  an 
opinion  of  his  title,  gave  him  promises  of  their 
assistance,  as  soon  as  be  should  land  in  England : 
but  the  duke  having  returned  exceeding  poor 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  not  yet  in  a  condition 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  therefore  thought 
fit  to  defer  it  to  a  more  seasonable  opportunity. 

A3 
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As  the  king  had  hitherto,  with  great  industry, 
sought  all  occasions  to  gratify  his  people,  so  he 
continued  to  do  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  This 
was  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  the  late  king 
of  Scots ;  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  virtue ;  who, 
by  the  power  or  persuasion  of  her  friends,  was 
prevailed  with  to  leave  her  cloister  for  a  crown, 
after  she  had,  as  some  writers  report,  already  taken 
the  veil.  Her  mother  was  sister  to  Edgar  Ather 
ling,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  Saxon  race;  of  whom 
frequent,  mention  has  been  made  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns :  and  thus  the  Saxon  line,  to  the 
great  contentment  of  the  English  nation,  was 
again  restored.       • 

Duke  Robert,  having  now  with  much  difficulty 
and  oppression  of  his  subjects,  raised  great  forces, 
and  gotten  ready  a  fleet  to  convey  them,  resolved 
pnce  more  to  assert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng.- 
Jand  :  to  which  end  he  had  for  some  time  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  several  nobles,  and 
lately  received  fresh  invitations.  The  king,  on 
the  other  side,  who  had  received  timely  intelli- 
gence of  his  brother's  preparations,  gave  orders 
to  his  admirals  to  watch  the  seaports,  and  en- 
deavour to  hinder  the  enemy's  landing:  but  the 
commanders  of  several  ships,  whether  Robert  had 
won  them  by  his  bribes  or  his  promises,  instead  of 
offering  resistance,  became  his  guides,  and  brought 
his  fleet  safe  into  Portsmouth,  where  he  landed  >his 
men;  and  from  thence  marched  to  Winchester* 
his  army  hourly  increasing  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  who  had  either  an  affection  for  his  person, 
an  opinion  of  his  title,  or  hatred  to  the  king.  In 
]the  mean  time  Henry  advanced  with  his  forces,  to 

be 
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lie  near  the  duke,  and  observe  his  motions ;  but, 
like  a  wise  general,  forbore  offering  battle  to  an 
invader,  until  be  might  da  it  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage. Besides,  he  knew  very  well  that  his 
brother  was  a  person  whose  policy  wa&  much  in- 
feriour  to  his  valour,  and  therefore /to  be  sooner 
overcome  in  a  treaty  than  a  fight :  to  this  end, 
the  nobles  on  both  sides  began  to  have  frequent 
interviews ;  to  make  overtures ;  and  at  last  con- 
cert the  terms  of  a  peace ;  but  wholly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  king,  Robert  renouncing  his  pre- 
tensions in  consideration  of  a  small  pension,  and 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown  on  default  of  male  issue 
in  his  brother. 

The  defection  of  nobles  and  other  people  to  the 
duke  was  so  great,  that  men  generally  thought  if 
it  had  come  to  a  battle,  the  king  would  have  lost 
both  the  victory  and  his  crown.  But  Robert,  upon 
his  return  to  Normandy  after  this  dishonourable 
peace*  grew  out  of  all  reputation  with  the  world, 
as  well  as  into  perfect  hatred  and  contempt  among 
his  own  subjects,  which  in  a  short  time  was  the 
cause  of  his  ruin. 

The  king  having  thus,  by  his  prudence,  got  rid 
of  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  rival,  and  soon 
after  by  his  valour  quelled  the  insurrections  of 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Mortain,  whom  he 
forced  to  fly  into  Normandy,  found  himself  in 
fuU  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  and  therefore 
taught  he  might  venture  a  contention  with  the 
church  about  the  right  of  investing  bishops;  upon 
wjliich  subject  many  other  princes  at  that  time  had 
controversy  with  their  clergy ;  but,  after  long 
{struggling  in  vain,  were  all  forced  to  yield  at  last 
\  to 
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to  the  .decree  of  a  synod  in  Rome,  and  to  the  per- 
tinacy  of  the  bishops  in  the  several  countries.  The 
form  of  investing  a  bishop  was,  by  delivery  of 
a.  ring  and  a  pastoral  staff;  which,  at  Rome,  was 
declared  unlawful  to  be  performed  by  any  lay 
hand  whatsoever;  but  the  princes  of  Christendom 
pleaded  immemorial  custom  to  authorize  them; 
and  king  Henry,  having  given  the  investiture  to 
certain  bishops,  commanded  Anselm  to  consecrate 
them.  This  the  archbishop  refused  with  great 
firmness,  pursuant  to  what  he  understood  to  be 
hfis  duty,  and  to  several  immediate  commands  of 
the  pope.  Both  sides  adhering  to  their  own  sen- 
timents,  the  matter  was  carried  to  Rome,  whj?re 
Anselm  went  in  person,  by  the  king's  desire;  who, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  thither  to  as- 
sert  and  defend  his  cause;  but  the  pope  still  in- 
sisting, Anselm  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. The  king  seized  on  all  his  revenues,  and 
would  not  restore  him,  until,  upon  other  conces* 
sions  of  the  pope,  Henry  was  content  to  yield  up 
his  pretensions  to  the  investiture;  but,  however, 
kept  the  right  of  electing  still  in  his  own  hands. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  method  of  elect- 
ing bishops,  in  the  more  primitive  ages,  it  seems 
plain  to  me  that  in  these  times,  and  somewhat 
before,  although  the  election  was  made  per  clerutn 
et  populum;  yet  the  king  always  nominated  at 
first,  or  approved  afterward,  and  generally  both, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  style  in  which  their  elec- 
tions ran,  as  well  as  by  the  persons  chosen,  who 
were  usually  churchmen  of  the  court,  or  in  some 
employment  near  the  king.  But,  whether  this 
jvere  a  gradual  encroachment  of  the  regal  upon 

the 
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the  spiritual  power,  I  would  rather  leave  others 
to  dispute. 

1104.  About  this  time  duke  Robert  came  to 
England,  upon  a  visit  to  the  king,  where  he  v*s 
received  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  queen  had  private  directions 
to  manage  his  easy  temper,  and  work  him  to  a 
consent  of  remitting  his  pension:  this  was  com- 
passed without  much  difficulty:  but,  upon  the 
duke's  return  to  Normandy,  he  was  severely  re- 
proved for  his  weakness  by  Ralph  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  two  earls  of  Mortain  and  Shrews- 
bury. These  three  having  fled  from  England  for 
rebellion,  and  other  treasons,  lived  exiles  in  Nor- 
mandy; and  bearing  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the 
king,  resolved  to  stir  up  the  duke  to  a  resentment 
of  the  injury  and  fraud  of  bis  brother.  Robert, 
who  was  various  in  his  nature,  and  always  under 
the  power  of  the  present  persuader,  easily  yielded 
to  their  incitements :  reproached  the  king  in  bit- 
ter terms,  by  letters  and  messages,  that  he  had  co- 
zened and  circumvented  him ;  demanding  satis- 
faction, and  withal  threatening  revenge.  At  the 
same  time,  by  the  advice  of  the  three  nobles  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  began  to  arm  himself  as  for- 
midably as  he  could,  with  the  design  to  seize  upon 
the  king's  possessions  in  Normandy:  but  as  this 
resolution  was  rashly  taken  up,  so  it  was  as  faintly 
pursued,  and  ended  in  his  destruction:  neither  has 
any  prince  reason  to  expect  better  fortune,  that 
engages  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  neighbour 
upon  the  counsel  or  instigation  of  exiles,  who 
having  no  farther  view  than  to  serve  their  private 
interest,  or  gratify  their  revenge,  are  sure  to  suc- 
ceed 
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ceed  in  one  or  t'other,  if  they  can  embark  princes 
in  their  quarrel,  whom  they  fail  not  to  incite  by 
the  falsest  representations  of  their  own  strength, 
and  the  weakness  of  their  enemy :  for,  as  the  king 
was  now  settled  in  his  throne  too  firmly  to  be 
shaken,  so  Robert  had  wholly  lost  all  credit  and 
friendship  in  England ;  was  sunk  in  reputation  at 
home;  and  by  his  unlimited  profuseness,  reduced 
so  low,  that,  having  pawned  most  of  his  domi- 
nions, he  had  offered  Rouen,  his  capital  city,   in 

1105  sa^e  to  ^e  ^habitants.  All  this  was  very 
well  known  to  the  king,  who,  resolving  to 
make  his  advantage  thereof,  pretended  to  be  highly 
provoked  at  the  disgraceful  speeches  and  menaces 
of  his  brother;  which  he  made  the  formal  occa- 
sion of  a  quarrel :  therefore  he  first  sent  over  some 
forces  to  ravage  his  country;  and  understanding 
that  the  duke  was  coldly  supported  by  his  own 
subjects,  many  of  whom  came  over  to  the  king's 
army,  he  soon  followed  in  person  with  more;  took 
several  towns;  and  placing  garrisons  therein,  came 
back  to  England,  designing  with  the  first  pretext 
or  opportunity  to  return  with  a  more  potent  army, 
and  wholly  subdue  the  duchy  to  his  obedience. 

Robert,  now  grown  sensible  of  his  weakness, 
became  wholly  dispirited  ;  and  following  his  bro- 
ther into  England,  in  a  most  dejected  manner 
begged  for  a  peace:  but  the  king,  now  fully  de- 
termined upon  his  ruin,  turned  away  in  disdain, 
muttering  at  the  same  time  some  threatening 
words.  This  indignity  roused  up  once  more  the 
sinking  courage  of  the  duke;  who,  with  bitter 
words,  detesting  the  pride  and  insolence  of  Hen- 
ry,   withdrew  in  a  rage,    and    hasting   back  to 

Normandy, 
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Normandy,  made  what  preparations  he  could  for 
his  own  defence.  The  king  observing  his  nobles 
very  ready  to  engage  with  him  in  this  expedition  ; 
and  being  assured  that  those  in  Normandy  would, 
upon  his  approach,  revolt  from  the  duke,  soon 
followed  with  a  mighty  army,  and  the  flower  of 
his  kingdom.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  attended, 
according  to  his  expectation,  by  several  Norman 
lords ;  and,  with  this  formidable  force,  sat  down 
before  Tinchebray:  the  duke,  accompanied  by 
the  two  exiled  earls,  advanced  with  what  strength 
he  had,  in  hopes  to  draw  the  enemy  from  the 
siege  of  so  important. a  place,  although  at  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  Both  armies  being  drawn  out 
in  battalia,  that  of  the  king's,  trusting  to  their 
numbers,  began  the  charge  with  great  fury, 
'  but  without  any  order.  The  duke,  with 
forces  far  inferiour,  received  the  enemy  with  much 
firmness ;  and,  finding  they  had  spent  their  first 
heat,  advanced  very  regularly  against  their  main 
body,  before  they  could  recover  themselves  from 
the  confusion  they  were  in.  He  attacked  them 
with  so  much  courage,  that  he  broke  their  whole 
body,  and  they  began  to  fly  on  every  side.  The 
king  believing  all  was  lost,  did  what  he  could  by 
threats  and  gentle  words  to  stop  the  flight  of  his 
men,  but  found  it  impossible  :  then  he  command- 
ed two  bodies  of  horse,  which  were  placed  on 
either  wing,  to  join,  and  wheeling  about,  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  duke,  who 
thought  himself  so  near  a  victory,  was  forced  to 
stop  his  pursuit ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  face 
about,  began  the  fight  anew ;  mean  time  the. 
scattered  parts  of  the  main   body,  which  had  so 

lately 
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lately  fled,  began  to  rally,   and  pour  in  upon  the 
Normans  behind,  by  which  duke  Robert's  army- 
was  almost  encompassed  ;    yet   they   kept  their 
ground  awhile,  and  made  several  charges,    until 
at  length,  perfectly  overborn  by  numbers,  they 
were  utterly  defeated.     There  duke  Robert,  doing 
all  the  parts  of  a  great  captain,  was  taken  prison- 
er, together  with  the  earl  of  Mortain,>  and  almost 
his    whole   army  :  for,   being  hemmed   in  on  all 
sides,  few  of  them  could  make  their  escape.  Thus, 
in  the   space  of  forty   years,  Normandy 
subdued  England,  and  England  Norman^ 
dy ;  which  are  events  perhaps  hardly  to  be  para- 
lelled  in  any  other  ages  or  parts  of  the  world. 

The  king,  having  staid  awhile  to  settle  the  state 
of  Normandy,  returned  with  his  brother  into 
England,  whom  he  sent  prisoner  to  Cardiff  cas- 
tle, with  orders  that  lie  should  be  favourably 
used,  which,  for  some  time,  were  duly  observed ; 
until  being  accused  of  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  (whether  it  were  real  or  feigned)  he  had 
his  eyes  put  out  with  a  burning  basin,  by  the 
king's  express  commands ;  in  which  miserable 
condition  he  lived  for  six  and  twenty  years. 

It  is  believed  the  king  would  hardly  have  en- 
gaged in  this  unnatural  and  invidious  war,  with 
so  little  pretence  or  provocation,  if  the  pope  had 
not  openly  approved  and  sanctified  his  cause,  ex- 
horting him  to  it  as  a  meritorious  action  ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  but  an  ill  return  from  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  to  a  prince  who  had  performed  so 
many  brave  exploits  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
to  the  hazard  of  his  person,  and  ruin  of  his  for? 
tune.     But  the  very  bigotted  monks,   who  have 

left 
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left  us  their  accounts  of  those  times,  do  generally 
agree  in  heavily  taxing  the  Roman  court  for 
bribery  and  corruption.  And  the  king  had  pro- 
mised to  remit  his  right  of  investing  bishops, 
which  he  performed  immediately  after  his  reduc- 
tion of  Normandy,  and  was  a  matter  of  much 
more  service  to  the  pope  than  all  the  achievements 
of  duke  Robert  in  the  Holy  Land ;  whose  merits, 
as  well  as  pretensions,  were  now  antiquated  and 
out  of  date. 

U09.  About  this  time  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
'sent  to  desire  Maude  the  king's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, who  was  then  a  child  about  eight  years 
old  :  that  prince  had  lately  been  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  see  of  Rome,  which  began  upon 
the  same  subject  of  investing  bishops,  but  was 
carried  to  great  extremities :  for,  invading  Italy 
with  a  mighty  army,  he  took  the  pope  prisoner 
forced  him  to  yield  to  whatever  terms  he  thought 
fit  to  impose,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him  between  his  hands  :  however,  as  soon  as 
Henry  had  withdrawn  his  forces,  the  pope, 
assembling  a  council,  revoked  all  his  conces- 
sion, as  extorted  by  compulsion,  and  raised  great 
troubles  in  Germany  against  the  emperor,  who, 
in  order  to  secure  himself,  sought  this  alliance 
with  the  king.* 

About  this  time  likewise  died  archbishop  An- 
selm,  a  prelate  of  great  piety  and  learning; 
whose  zeal  for  the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  rights  and  privileges,  should  in  justice  be 
imputed  to  the  errours  of  the  time,  and  not  of 
the  man.  After  his  death,  the  king,  following 
the  steps  of  his  brother,  held  the  see  vacan£;£ve 

years, 
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years,  contenting  himself  with  an  excuse^  which 
looked  like  a  jest,  That  he  only  waited  .until .  he 
could  find  another  so  good  a  man  as  Anselm. 

In  the. fourteenth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the 
Welsh,  after  their  usual  manner,  invaded  the 
Marches  with  great  fury  and  destruction  ;  but 
the  king,  hoping  to  put  a  final  end  to  those  per- 
petual troubles  and  vexations  given  to  his  king- 
dom by  that  unquiet  people,  went  in  person 
against  them  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and  to  pre- 
sent th^ir  usual  stratagem  of  retreating  to  their 
woods  and  mountains,  and  other  fastnesses,  he 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  cut  down,  beset  all  their 
places  of  security,  and  hunting  them  like  wild 
beasts,  made  so  terrible  a  slaughter,  that- at 
length  observing  them  to  fling  down  their  arms, 
and  beg  for  quarter,  he  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  forbear;  then  receiving  their  submissions,  and 
placing  garrisons  where  he  thought  necessary, 
he  returned,  in  great  triumph  and  satifaction,  to 
London. 

1 1 14.  The  princess  Maude  being  now  marriage- 
able, was  delivered  to  the  emperor's  ambassador; 
and  for  a  portion  to  the  young  lady  a  tax  was 
imposed  of  three  shillings  upon  every  hide  of  land 
in  England,  which  grew  afterward  into  a  custom, 
and  vyas  in  succeeding  times  confirmed  by  acts  of 
parliament,  under  the  name  of  "  Reasonable  Aid 
for  marrying  the  King's  Daughter,"  although  le- 
vied after  a  different  manner. 

As  the  institution  of  parliaments  in  England  is 
agreed  by  several  writers  to  be  owing  to  this  kiqg, 
so  the  date  of  the  first  has  been  assigned  by  some 
to  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  :  which  however 

vol.  v.  r  f  i*. 
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is  not  to  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty  :  for  great, 
councils  were  convoked  not  only  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding rpigns,  but  for  time  immemorial  by  the 
Saxon  princes,  who  first  introduced  them  into 
this  island,  from  the  same  original  with  the  other 
Gothick  forms  of  government  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  These  councils  or  assemblies  were  com- 
posed according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  who 
convened  them,  generally  of  nobles  and  bishops, 
sometimes  were  added  some  considerable  com- 
moners ;  but  they  seldom  met,  except  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  reign,  or  in  times  of  war,  until  this 
king  came  to  the  crown  ;  who  being  a  wise  and 
popular  prince,  called  these  great  assemblies  upon 
most  important  affairs  of  his  reign,  and  ever  fol- 
lowed their  advice ;  M'hich,  if  it  proved  success- 
ful, the  honour  and  advantage  redounded  to  him; 
and  if  otherwise,  he  was  free  from  the  blame : 
thus  when  he  chose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  a  hus- 
band for  his  daughter,  when  he  designed  his  ex- 
pedition against  Robert,  and  even  for  the  election 
of  an  archbishop  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
proceeded  wholly  by  the  advice  of  such  general 
assemblies,  summoned  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
style  of  these  conventions,  as  delivered  by  several 
authors,  is  very  various ;  sometimes  it  is  comites, 
baroneSy  et  cleri* ;  his  marriage  was  agreed  on, 
consilio  majorum  natu  et  magnatum  terra,  One 
author  t  calls  it  consilium  principium,  sacerdotum, 
et  reliqui  populi.  And  for  the  election  of  an 
archbishop,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  That  he 
commanded  by  letters  all   bishops,  abbots,  an^ 

*  Brompton.  m      f  Polydore  Vergil. 

thanes, 
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thanes,  to  meet  him  at  Gloucester,  ad  procerum 
conventum.  Lastly,  some  affirm  these  assemblies 
to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  three  estates  iu 
Normandy.  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  time 
and  pains  have  been  employed  by  several  learned 
men  to  search  out  the  original  of  parliaments  in 
England,  wherein  I  doubt  they  have  little  satis- 
fied others  or  themselves.  I  know  likewise  that 
to  engage  in  the  same  inquiry,  would  neither  suit 
my  abilities  nor  my  subject.  It  may  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  if  I  be  able  to  give  some  little 
light  into  this  matter,  for  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  are  less  informed. 

The  institution  of  a  state  or  commonwealth  out 
of  a  mixture  of  the  threeibrms  of  government  re- 
ceived in  the  schools,  however  it  be  derided  as  a 
solecism  and  absurdity  by  some  late  writers  pn 
politicks,  has  been  very  ancient  in  the  world,  and 
is  celebrated  by  the  gravest  authors  of  antiquity. 
For  although  the  supreme  power  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  divided,  yet  it  may  be  so  placed  in 
three  several  hands,  as  each  to  be  a  check  upon 
the  other;  or  formed  into  a  balance,  which  is 
held  by  him  that  has  the  executive  power,  with 
the  nobility  and  people  in  counterpoise  in  each 
scale.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Media  is  represented 
by  Xenophon  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ;  so  Po- 
lybius  tells  us,  the  best  government  is  a  mixture 
of  the  three  forms,  regno,  optwiatium,  et  populi 
imperio  :  the  same  was  that  pf  Sparta  in  its  pri- 
mitive institution  by  Lycurgus,  made  up  of  reges, 
seniores,  et  populm  ;  the  like  may  be  asserted  qf 
llome,  Carthage,  jand  other  states  :  and  the  Ger- 
mans of  old  fell  upon  the  same  model,  from 
>  f  f  2  whence 
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•  ■    ■  •     • 

whence  the  Goths  their  neighbours,  with  the  rest 
of  those  northern  people,  did  perhaps  borrow  it 
But  an  assembly  of  the  three  estates  is  not  pro- 
perly of  Gothick   institution  ;    for  these  fierce 
people,    when  upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  they  first  invaded  Europe,  and  settled  so 
many  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts, 
-were  all  heathens  ;  and  when  a  body  of  them  had 
fixed  themselves  in  a  tract  of  land  left  desolate 
by  the  flight  or  destruction  of  the  natives,  their 
military  government,  by  time  and  peace,  became 
civil;  the  general  was   king,  his   great  officers 
were  his  nobles  and  ministers  of  state,  and  the 
common  soldiers  the  body  of  the  people;  but 
these  were  freemen,  and  had  smaller  portions. of 
land  assigned  them.     The  remaining  natives  were 
all  slaves ;  the  nobles  were  a  standing  council ; 
and  upon  affairs  of  great  importance,  the  freemen 
were  likewise  called  by  their  representatives  to 
give  their  advice.     By  which  it  appears,  that  the 
Gothick  frame  of  government  consisted  at  first 
but  of  two  states  or  assemblies,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  single  person.    But,  after  the  con- 
version of  these  princes  and  their  people  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  church  became  endowed  with 
great  possessions,  as  well  by  the  bounty  of  kings, 
as  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  clergy,  winning 
upon  the  devotion  of  their  new  converts:  and 
power,  by  the  common  maxim,  always  accom- 
panying property,  the  ecclesiasticks  began  soon 
to  grow  considerable,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
body,  and  to  call  assemblies  or  synods  by  their 
own  authority,  or  sometimes  by  the  command  of 
their  princes,  who,  in  au  ignorant  pge,  bad  ft 

mighty 
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mighty  veneration  for  their  learning  as  wfcll  as 
piety.  By  such  degrees  the.  church  arrived  at 
length,  by  very  justifiable  steps,  to  have  her 
share  in  the  commonwealth,  and  became  a  third 
estate  in  most  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  but  these  as- 
semblies, as  we  have  already  observed,  were  sel- 
dom called^  in  England  before  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  nor  even  then  were  always  composed  after 
t  the  same  manner  t  neither  does  it  appear  from  the 
writers  who  lived  nearest  to  that  age,  that'  the 
people  had  any  representative  at  all,  beside  the 
barons  and  other  nobles,  who  did  not  sit  in  those 
assemblies  by  virtue  of  their  birth  or  creation^  but 
of  the  lands  or  baronies  they  held.  So  that  the 
present  constitution  of  the  English  parliament  has, 
by  many  degrees  and  alterations,  been  modelled 
to  the  frame  it  is  now  in  ;  which  alterations  I 

« 

shall  observe  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  as  exactly 
as  I  can  discover  them  by  a  diligent  search  into 
the  histories  of  the  several  ages,  without  engaging 
in  the  controverted  points  of  law  about  this  .mat- 
ter, which  would  rather  perplex  the  reader  than 
inform  him. 

1116.  But  to  return:  Lewis  the  Gross  king  of 
France,  a  valiant  and  active  prince,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  succeeding  to  that  crown  that  Robert 
was  deprived  of,  Normandy,  grew  jealous  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  power  of  king  Henry ;  and 
began  early  to  entertain  designs  either  of  subdu- 
ing that  duchy  to  himself,  or  at  least  of  making 
a  considerable  party  against  the  king,  in  favour 
of  William,  son  of  Robert,  whom  for  that  end  he 
had  taken  into  his  protection.  Pursuant  to  these 
intentions,  he  soon  found  an  occasion  for  a  quar- 
rel, 
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rel,  expostulating  with  Henry,  that  he  had  broken 
his  promise,  by  not  doing  homage  for  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  as  well  as  by  neglecting  to  ra^e 
the  castle  of  Gisors,  which  was  built  on  the  French 
side  of  the  river  Epte,  the  common  boundary  be-: 
tween  both  dominions. 

But  an  incident  soon  offered,  which  gave  king 
Henry  a  pretext  for  retaliating  almost  in  the  same 
manner:  for  it  happened  that  upon  some  offence 
taken  against  his  nephew  Theobald  count  of  Blois 
by  the  French  king,  Lewis  in  great  rage  sent  an 
army  to  invade  and  ravage  the  earl's  territories. 
Theobald  defended  himself  for  a  while  with  mucfy 
valour;  but  at  length  in  danger  to  be  overpower- 
ed, requested  aid  of  his  uncle  the  king  of  Eng- 
land) who  supported  him  so  effectually  with  men 
and  moi^ey,  that  he  was  able,  not  only  to  defend 
his  own  country,  but  very  much  to  infest  and 
annoy  his  enemy.  Thus  a  war  was  kindled  be- 
tween the  two  kings  ;  Lewis  now  openly  asserted 
the  title  of  William  the  son  of  Robert,  and  enter- 
ins:  into  an  alliance  with  the  earls  of  Flanders  and 
Anjou,  began  to  concert  measures  for  driving 
king  Henry  out  of  Normandy. 

The  king  having  timely  intelligence  of  his  ene- 
my's designs,  began  with  great  vigour  and  dis- 
patch, to  prepare  for  war :  he  raised,  with  much 
difficulty  and  discontent  of  his  people,  the  greatest 
tax*  that  had  ever  been  known  in  England;  and 
passing  over  into  Normandy  with  a  mighty  army, 
joined  his  nephew  Theobald.  The  king  of  France, 
who  had  entertained  hopes  that  he  should  over- 
run the  duchy  before  his  enemy  could  arrive,  ad- 
vanced with  great  security  toward  the  frontiers 

of 
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of  Normandy ;  but  observing  an  enemy  of  equal 
number  and  force  already  prepared  to  engage 
him,  he  suddenly  stopped  his  march.  The  two 
armies  faced  one  another  for  some  hours,  neither 
side  offering  battle  ;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  light  skirmishes  begun  by  the  French,  and  re- 
peated for  some  days  following  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  passed  without 
any  considerable  action. 

1 1 19,  At  length  the  violence  of  the  two  princea 
brought  it  to  a  battle :  for  Lewis,  to  give  a  repu- 
tation to  his  arms,  advanced  toward  the  frontiers 
of  Normandy,  and  after  a  short  siege  took  Gu6 
Nicaise  # ;  there  the  king  met  him,  and  the  fight 
began,  which  continued  with  great  obstinacy  on 
both  sides  for  nine  hours.  The  French  army  was 
divided  into  two  bodies,  and  the  English  into 
three  ;  by  which  means,  that  part  where  the  king 
fought  in  person,  being  attacked  by  a  superior 
number,  began  to  give  way ;  and  William  Crispin, 
a  Norman  baron,  singling  out  the  king  of  Eng- 
land (whose  subject  he  had  been,  but  banished 
for  treason),  struck  him  fwice  in  the  head  with  so 
much  violence,  that  the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  ♦ 
mouth.  The  king,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation, dealt  such  furious  blows,  that  he  stuck 
down  several  of  his  enemies,  and  Crispin  among 
the  rest,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  his  horse's 
feet.  The  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  valour  of 
their  prince,  rallied,  and  fell  on  with  fresh  vigour; 
^nd  the  victory  seemed  doubtful,  when  William, 

*  At  that  time  reckoned  an  important  fortress  on  the  river 
Epte.     D.  S. 

the 
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the  son  of  king  Henry,  to  whom  his  father  had 
entrusted  the  third  body  of  his  army,  which  had 
not  yet  engaged,  fell  on  with  this  fresh  reserve 
upon  the  enemy,  who  was  already  very  much  ha- 
rassed with  the  toil  of  the  day :  this  quickly  de- 
cided the  matter ;  for  the  French,  though  valiantly 
fighting,  were  overcome,  with  the  slaughter  of 
several  thousand  men;  their  king  quitted  the  field, 
and  withdrew  to  Andely ;  but  the  king  of  Eng- 
land recovering  Gu£  Nicaise,  returned  triumphant 
to  Rouen. 

This  important  victory  was  followed  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  earl  of  Anjou  to  king  Henry,  and 
the  earl  of  Flanders  fell  in  the  battle ;  by  which 
the  king  of  France  was  at  once  deprived  of  two 
powerful  allies.  However,  by  the  intercession  of 
the  former,  a  peace  was  soon  after  made  between 
both  crowns.  William  the  king's  son  did  homage  to 
Lewis  for  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  ;  and  the 
other  William,  following  the  fortunes  of  his  father, 
was  left  to  his  pretensions  and  complaints. 

It  is  here  observable,  that  from  this  Jime,  until 
Wales  was  subdued  to  the  English  crown,  the 
eldest  sons  of  England  were  called  dukes  of 
Normandy,  as  they  are  now  princes  of  Wales. 

1120.  The' king"  having  staid  some  time  in 
Normandy,  for  the  settlement  of  his  duchy  after 
the  calamities  and  confusions  of  a  war,  returned 
to  England,  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  his 
people  and  himself.  He  had  enlarged  his  domi- 
nions by  the  conquest  of  Normandy  ;  he  had  sub- 
dued all  his  competitors,  and  forced  even  the  king 
of  France,  their  great  protector,  after  a  glorious 
victory,  to  his  own  conditions  of  a  peace;  he  was 

upon 
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upon  very  good  terms  with  the  Pope,  who  had  a 
great  esteem  and  friendship  for  his  person,  and 
made  him  larger  concessions  than  was  usual  from 
that  see,  and  in  those  ages.  At  home  he  was 
respected  by  the  clergy,  reverenced  by  the  nobles, 
and  beloved  by  the  people ;  iu  his  family  he  was 
blessed  with  a  son  of  much  hopes,  just  growing  to  , 
years  of  manhood,  and  his  daughter  was  an  em-^ 
press ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  possess  as  great  a 
share  of  happiness  as  human  life  is  capable  to  ad- 
mit. But  the  felicity  of  man  depends  upon  a  con- 
junction of  many  circumstances,  which  are  all 
subject  to  various  accidents,  and  every  single 
accident  is  able  to  dissolve  the  whole  contex- 
ture; which  truth  was  never  verified  more 
than  in  this  prince ;  who,  by  one  domestick 
misfortune  not  to  be  prevented  or  foreseen, 
found,  all  the  pleasure  and  content  he  proposed 
to  himself  by  his  prudence,  his  industry,  and  his 
vajour,  wholly  disappointed  and  destroyed :  for 
William,  the  young  prince,  having  embarked  at 
Barfleur  some  time  after  his  father,  the  mariners 
being  all  drunk,  suffered  the  ship  to  run  upon  a 
rock,  where  it  was  dashed  to  pieces :  the  prince 
made  a  shift  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  was  making 
to  the  shore,  until  forced  back  by  the  cries  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  received  into  the  boat ;  so  many 
others  crowded  in  at  the  same  time,  that  it.was  im- 
mediately overturned.  There  perished,  beside  the 
prince,  a  natural  son  and  daughter  of  the  king's, 
his  niece,  and  many  other  persons  of  quality, 
together  with  all  their  attendants  and  servants,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty,  beside  fifty 
mariners ;  but  one  person  escaping. 

Althougn 
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Although  the  king  survived  this  cruel  jnisfor- 
tune  many  years,  yet  he  could  never  recover  his 
former  humour,  but  grew  melancholy  and  morose; 
however,  in  order  to  provide  better  for  the  peace 
and  settlement  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death, 
about  five  months  after  the  loss  of  his  son,  his 
former  queen  having  died  three  years  before,  he 
married  Adelais,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  the 
family  of  Lorrain  *,  in  hopes  of  issue  by  her;  but 
never  had  any. 

The  death  of  the  prince  gave  occasion  to  some 
new  troubles  in  Normandy  ;  for  the  earls  of  Meu- 
lant  and  Evreux,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  and  other, 
associates,  began  to  rajse  insurrections  there,  which 
were  thought  to  be  privately  fomented  by  the 
French  king,  out  of  enmity  to  king  Henry,  an4 
in  favour  of  William  the  son  of  Robert,  to  whom 

1 1  qa  ^e  ear*  °^  Anjou  had  lately  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  William  of 
Tankerville,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Normandy, 
surprising  the  endmy's  forces  by  an  ambush,  in- 
tirely  routed  them,  took  both  the  earls  prisoners, 
and  sent  one  of  them  (Meulant)  to  his  master; 
but  the  count  d'Evreux  made  his  escape. 

1126.  King  Henry  having  now  lost  hope  of 
issue  by  his  new  queen,  brought  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  England,  Jiis  daughter  Maude;  who,  by 
the  emperor's  death,  had  been  lately  left  a  widow 
ajnd  childless ;  and  in  a  parliament  or  general  assem- 
bly which  he  had  summoned  at  Windsor,  he  caused 
the  crown  to  be  settled  on  her  and  her  issue,  an4 

* 

*  She  was  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Louvain,  or  the  Lower 
Lorrain.     D.  S. 

njade 
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made  all  his  nobles  t^ke  a  solemn  oath  to  defend 
her  title.  This  was  performed  by  none  with  so 
njiich  forwardness  as  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne, 
who  was  observed  to  show  a  more  than  prdinary 
zeal  in  tjie  matter.  This  young  lord  was  the 
king'?  nephew,  being  second  son  of  the  earl  of 
Blois  by  Adela  the  Copqueror's  daughter  :  he  wa$ 
in  high  favour  with  the  Jung  his  uncle,  who  had 
married  him  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
earl  of  Boulogne,  given  him  great  possessions  in 
Epgland,  and  made  him  indeed  too  powerful  for  3, 
subject. 

The  king  having  thus  fixed  the  succession  of  the, 
crown  in  his  daughter  by  an  act  of  settlement  and 
an  oath  of  fealty,  looked  about  to  provide  her 
with  a  second  husband,  and  at  length  determined 
his  choice  in  Geoffry  Plantagenet  earl  of  Anjou, 
the  son  of  Fulk  lately  deceased. 

This  prince,  whose  dominions  confined  on  France 
and  Normandy,  was  usually  courted  for  an  ally  by 
both  kings  in  their  several  quarrels  ;  but  having 
little  faith  or  honour,  he  never  scrupled  to  change 
sides  as  often  as  he  saw  or  conceived  it  for  his 
advantage.  After  the  great  victory  over  the 
French,  he  closed  in  with  king  Henry,  and  gave  his 
daughter  to  the  young  prince  William ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  private  encouragement  of  Lewis, 
he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  England  to  be  easy  in 
the  conditions  of  a  peace.  Upon  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  prince,  and  the  troubles  in  Normandy 
thereupon,  he  fell  again  from  the  king,  gave  his 
other  daughter  to  William  the  son  of  Robert,  and 
struck  up  with  France  to  take  that  prince  again 
juto  protection.  But  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving 

bis 
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iiis  son  Geoffry  to  succeed  in  that  earldom,  the 
king  was  of  opinion  he  could  not  any  where  bestow 
his  daughter  with  more  advantage,  both  for  the 
security  and  enlargement  of  his  dominions,  than 
by  giving  her  to  this  earl ;  by  which  marriage 
Anjou  would  become  an  acquisition  to  Normandy, 
and  this  be  a  more  equal  match  to  so  formidable 
a  neighbour  as  France.  In  a  short  time  the  mar- 
riage was  concluded  ;  and  this  earl  Geoffry  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  into  the  royal  family  of 
England  the  surname  of  Plantagenet,  born  by 
so  many  succeeding  kings,  which  began  with 
Henry  II.  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  mar* 


riage. 


But  the  king  of  France  was  in  great  discontent 
at  this  match  :  he  easily  foresaw  the  dismal  conse- 
quences to  himself  and  his  successors,  from  such 
an  increase  of  dominion  united  to  the  crown  of 
England :  he  knew  what  impressions  might  be 
made  in  future  times  to  the  shaking  of  his  throne 
by  an  aspiring  and  warlike  king,  if  they  should 
happen  in  a  weak  reign,  or  upon  any  great  dis- 
contents in  that  kingdom.  Which  conjectures 
being  highly  reasonable  (and  since  often  verified 
by  events)  he  cast  about  to  find  some  way  of 
driving  the  king  of  England  intirely  out  of  France; 
but  ha-ving  neither  pretext  nor  stomach  in  the 
midst  of  a  peace  to  begin  an  open  and  formal 
quarrel,  there  fell  out  an  accident  which  gave  him 
plausible  occasion  of  pursuing  his  design. 

Charles  the  good  earl  of  Flanders  having  been 
lately  murdered  by  some  of  his  subjects,  upon 
private  revenge,  the  king  of  France  went  in  per- 
son to  take  revenge  of  the  assassins;  which  he 

performed 
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-performed  with  gre^t  justice  and  honour/  But  the 
late  earl  leaving  no  heir  of  his  body,  and  several 
competitors  appearing  to  dispute  the  succession, 
Lewis  rejected  some  others  who  seemed  ta  have  a 
fairer  title,  and  adjudged  it  to  William  the  son  of 
Robert,  the  better  to  secure  him  to  his  interests 
upon  any  design  he  might  engage;  in  against  the 
king  of  England.  Not  content  with  this,  he  as- 
sisted the  earl  in  person, ;  subdued  his  rivals,  and 
left  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  hjs  new  do- 
minion. 

King  Henry,  on  the  other  side,  was  very  appre- 
hensive of  his  nephew's  greatness,  well  knowing 
to  what  end  it  was  directed ;  however,  he  seemed 
not  to  regard  it,  contenting  himself  to  give  the 
Carl  employment  at  home  by  privately  nourishing 
the  discontents  of  his  new  subjects,  and  abetting 
underhand  another  pretender^:  for  William  had  so 
entirely  lost  the  hearts  of  his  people,  by  his  "into- 
lerable avarice  and  exactioqs,  that  the  principal 
towns  in  Flanders  revolted  from  him*  and  invited 
Thierrie  earl  of  Alsace  to  be  their  governor.  But 
the  king  of  France  generously  resolved  to  appear 
once  more  in  his  defence,  and  took  his  third  exr 
pedition  into  Flanders  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
marched  as  far  as  Artois,  when  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  defend  his  own  dominions  from  the  fury 
of  a  powerful  and  provoked  invader  :  for,  Henry 
king  of  England,  moved  with  indignation  to  see 
the  French  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  peace,  so  fre- 
quently and  openly  supporting  his  most  dangerous 
enemy*  thought  it  the  best  way  to  divert  Lewis 
from  kindling  a  fire  against  him  abroad,  by  forcing 
him   to  extinguish  one  at  home:    he  therefore' 

entered 
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entered  into  the  bowels  of  France,  ravaging  and 
laying  waste  all  before  him :  and  quickly  grew  so 
formidable,  that  the  French  king,  to  purchase  a 
peace,  was  forced  to  promise  never  mor^  to  assist 
or  favour  the  earl  of  Flanders ;  however,  as  it  fell 
out,  this  article  proved  to  be  wholly  needless;  for 
the  young  earl  soon  after  gave  battle  to  Thierrie, 
and  put  his  whole  army  to  the  rout;  but  pursuing 
his  victory,  he  received  a  wound  in  his.  wrist, 
which,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon,  cost' him 
his  life, 

This  one  slight  inconsiderable  accident  did,  in 
all  probability,  put  a  stop  to  very  great  events ; 
for,  if  that  young  prince  had  survived  his  victory, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  through  the  just- 
ness of  his  cause,  the  reputation  of  his  valour,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France,  he  would  in 
a  little  time  have  recovered  Normandy,  and  per- 
haps his  father's  liberty,  which  were  the  two  de- 
signs he  had  in  agitation ;  nor  could  he  well  have 
missed  the  crown  of  England  after  the  king's 
death,  who  was  now  in  his  decline,  when  he  had 
so  fair  a  title,  and  no  competitor  in  view  but  a 
woman  and  an  infant. 

1 129.  Upon  the  king's  return  from  Normandy, 
a  great  council  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  London, 
for  the  punishing  of  priests  who  lived  in  concubi- 
nage, which  was  the  great  grievance  of  the  church 
in  those  ages,  and  had  been  condemned  by  several 
canons.  This  assembly  thinking  to  take  a  more 
effectual  course  against  that  abomination,  as  it  was 
called,  decreed  severe  penalties  upon  those  who 
should  be  guilty  of  breaking  it,  intreating  the 
king  to  see  the  law  put  in  execution ;  which  he 

very 
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very  readily  undertook,  but  performed  otherwise 
than  was  expected,  eluding  the  force  of  the  law 
by  an  evasion  to  his  own  advantage :  for,  exacting 
fines  of  the  delinquent  priests,  he  suffered  them  to 
keep  their  concubines  without  farther  disturbance; 
a  very  unaccountable  step  in  so  wise  a  body  for 
their  own  concernments,  as  the  clergy  of  those 
times  is  looked  upon  to  have  been ;  and  although 
perhaps  the  fact  be  not  worth  recording,  it  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  all  assemblies,  never  to  trust 
the  execution  of  a  law  in  the  hands  of  those,  who 
will  find  it  more  to  their  interests  to  see  it  broken 
than  observed. 

1 132.  The  empress  Maude  was  now  happily  de* 
livered  of  a  son,  who  was  afterward  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Second :  and  the 
king  calling  a  parliament,  had  the  oath  of  fealty 
repeated  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  her  and  her 
issue ;  which,  in  the  compass  of  three  years,  they 
all  broke  or  forgot. 

1 134.  I  think  it  may  deserve  a  place  in  this  his- 
tory to  mention  the  last  scene  of  duke  Robert's 
life ;  who,  either  through-  the  poorness  or  great- 
ness of  spirit,  having  outlived  the  loss  of  his  ho- 
nour, his  dominions,  his  liberty,  his  eyesight,  and 
his  only  son,  was  at  last  forced  to  sink  under  the 
load  of  eighty  years,  and  must  be  allowed  for  the 
greatest  example  either  of  insensibility,  or  con- 
tempt of  earthly  things,  that  ever  appeared  in  a 
sovereign,  or  private  person.  He  was  a  prince 
hardly  equalled  by  any  in  his  time  for  valour, 
conduct,  and  courtesy;  but  his  ruin  began  from 
the  easiness  of  his  nature,  which  whoever  knew 
how  to  manage,  were  sure  to  be  refused  pothing 

they 
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they  could  ask.  By  such  profusion  he  was  re- 
duced to  those  unhappy  expedients  of  remitting 
his  rights  for  a  pension,  of  pawning  his  towns,  and 
multiplying  taxes,  which  brought  him  into  hatred 
and  contempt  with  his  subjects;  neither  do  I  think 
any  virtue  so  little  commendable  in  a  sovereign,  as 
that  of  liberality  where  it  exceeds  what  his  ordi- 
nary revenues  can  supply:  where  it  passes  those 
bounds,  his  subjects  must  all  be  oppressed  to  show 
his  bounty  to  a  few  flatterers,  or  he  must  sell  his 
towns,  or  basely  renounce  his  rights,  by  becoming 
pensioner  to  some  powerful  prince  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; all  which  we  have  lived  to  see  per- 
formed by  a  late  monarch  in  our  own  time  and 
country. 

1 135.    Since  the  reduction  of  Normandy  to  the 
king's  obedience,  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  af- 
fairs to  spend  in  that  duchy  some  part  of  his  time 
almost  every  year;  and  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Robert  he  made  his  last  voyage  there.  It  was  ob- 
servable in  this  prince,  that  having  some  years  past 
very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  his  passage 
from  Normandy  into  England,  the  sense  of  bis 
danger  had  made  very  deep  impressions  on  bis 
mind ;  which  he  discovered  by  a  great  reforma- 
tion in  his  life,  by  redressing  several  grievances, 
and  doing  many  acts  of  piety;,  and  to  show  the 
steadiness  of  his  resolutions,  he  kept  them  to  the 
last,  making  a  progress  through  most  parts  of 
Normandy,  treating  his  subjects  in  all  places  with 
great  familiarity  and  kindness,  granting  their  peti- 
tions, easing  their  taxes,  and  in  a  word,  giving  all 
possible  marks  of  a  religious,  wise,  and  gracious 
prince. 

Returning 
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Returning  to  St.  Deny s  le  Forment  from  his  pro* 
gress  a  little  indisposed,  he  there  fell  into  a  fever 
upon  a  surfeit  of  lamprey,  which  in  a  few,  days 
ended  his  life.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, and  buried  at  Reading  in  the  abbey-church 
himself  had  founded. 

It  is  hard  to  affirm  any  thing  peculiar  of  this 
prince's  character;  those  authors  who  have  at- 
tempted it  mentioning  very  little  but  what  was 
common  to  him  with  thousands  of  other  men ; 
neither  have  they  recorded  any  of  those  personal 
circumstances  or  passages,  which  only  can  dis- 
cover such  qualities  of  the  mind  as  most  distin- 
guish one  man  from  another.  These  defects  may 
perhaps  appear  in  the  stories  of  many  succeeding 
kings;  which  makes  me  hope  I  shall  not  be  alto- 
gether blamed  for  sometimes  disappointing  the 
reader  in  a  point  wherein  I  could  wish  to  be  the 
most  exact. 

As  to  his  person,  he  is  described  to  be  of  middle 
stature ;  his  body  strong-set  and  fleshy ;  his  hair 
black ;  his  eyes  large ;  his  countenance  amiable, 
and  very  pleasant,  especially  when  he  was  merry. 
He  was  temperate  in  meat  and  drink,  and  a.  hater 
of  eifemitiacy;  a  vice  or  folly  much  complained 
of  in  his  time,  especially  that  circumstance  of 
long  artificial  hair,  which  he  forbad  upon  severe 
penalties.  His  three  principal  virtues  were  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  eloquence.  These  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  three  great  vices;  avarice,  cruelty, 
and  lust ;  of  which  the  first  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quency of  his  taxes;  the  second,  by  his  treatment 
of  duke  Robert;  and  the  last,  was  notorious.  But 
the  proof  of  his  virtues  does  not  depend  on  single 
vol.  v*  og  instances, 
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instances,  manifes  ting  themselves  through  the  whole 
course  of  a  long  reign,  which  was  hardly  attended 
by  any  misfortune  that  prudence,  justice,  or  valour 
could  prevent.  He  came  to  the  crown  at  a  ripe 
age,  when  he  had  passed  thirty  years;  having 
learned,  in  his  private  life,  to  struggle  with  hard- 
ships, whereof  he  had  his  share,  from  the  capri*- 
ciousness  and  injustice  of  both  his  brothers;  and 
by  observing  their  failures,  he  had  learned  to 
avoid  them  in  himself;  being  steady  and  uniform 
in  his  whole  conduct,  which  were  qualities  they 
both  seemed  chiefly  to  want.  This  likewise  made 
him  so  very  tenacious  as  he  was  observed  to  be  in 
his  love  and  hatred.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of 
justice,  which  he  seems  never  to  have  violated, 
but  in  that  particular  case,  which  political  casuists 
are  pleased  to  dispense  with,  where  the  dispute  is 
about  a  crown.     In  that  hef  ******* 

Considering  him  as  a  private  man,  he  was  per- 
haps the  most  accomplished  person  of  his  age; 
having  a  facetious  wit,  cultivated  by  learning,  and 
advanced  with  a  great  share  of  natural  eloquence, 
which  was  his  peculiar  talent :  and  it  was  no 
doubt  the  sense  he  had  of  this  last  perfection  in 
himself,  that  put  him  so  often  upon  calling  to- 
gether the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  where 
jiatural  oratory  is- of  most  figure  as  well  as  use. 

\  Heft  the  sentence  breaks  off  short,  and  is  left  unfinished. 
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THE  veneration  which  people  are  supposed  na- 
turally to  pay  to  a  right  line,  and  a  lawful  title  in 
their  kings,  must  be  upheld  by  a  long  uninter- 
rupted succession,  otherwise  it  quickly  loses  opi- 
nion, upon  which  the  strength  of  it,  although  not 
the  justice,  is  entirely  founded :  and  where  breaches 
have  been  already  madetin  the  lineal  descent,  there 
is  little  security  in  a  good  title  (though  confirmed 
by  promises  and  oaths)  where  the  lawful  heir  is 
absent,  and  a  popular  aspiring  pretender  near  at 
hand.     This,  I  think,  may  pass  for  a  maxim,  if 
any  consequences  drawn  from  history  can  pretend 
to  be  called  so,  having  been  verified  successively 
three  times  in  this  kingdom,  I  mean  by  the  (wo 
preceding  kings,  and  by  the  prince  whose  reign 
we  are  now  writing*  Neither  can  this  observation 
be  justly  controlled  by  any  instances  brought  of 
future  princes,  who  being  absent  at  their  prede- 
cessor's death,  have  peaceably  succeeded,  the  cir- 
cumstances being  very  different  in  every  case, 
either  by  the  weakness  or  justice  of  pretenders,  or 
else  by  the  long  establishment  of  lineal  succes- 
sion. 

1 1 35.  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne,  whose  descent 
has  been  already  shown  in  tlje  foregoing  reign, 
was  the  second  of  three  brothers,  whereof  the 
eldest  was  Theobald  earl  of  Blois,  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  Henry  the  youngest  was  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  England. 
At  the  time  of  king  Henry's  death,  his  daughter 
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the  empress  ,was  with  her  husband  the  earl  of 
Anjou,  a  grave  and  cautious  prince,  altogether 
unqualified  for  sudden  enterprises :  hut  earl  Ste- 
phen, who  had  attended  the  king  in  his  last  expe- 
dition, made  so  great  dispatch  for  England*,  that 
the  council  had  not  time  to  meet  and  make  any 
-declaration  about  a  successor.  When  the  lords 
were  assembled,  the  legate  had  already,  by  his 
-credit  and  influence  among  them,  brought  over  a 
great  party  to  his  brother's  interests ;  and  the  earl 
himself,  knowing  with  what  success  the  like  me- 
thods were  used  by  his  two  last  predecessors,  was 
very  liberal  of  his  promises  to  amend  the  laws, 
support  the  church,  and  redress  grievances :  for 
all  which  the  bishop  undertook  to  be  guarantee. 
And  thus  was  Stephen  elected  by  those  very  per- 
*ons  who  had  so  lately,  and  in  so  solemn  a  man- 
ner, more  than  once  sworn  fealty  to  another. 

The  motives  thereby  the  nobility  was  swayed 
to  proceed  after  this  manner,  were  obvious  enough. 
There  had  been  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
them  and  their  former  kings  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties ;  for  the  security  whereof,  they 
thought  a  king  elected  without  other  title,  would 
be  readier  to  enter  into  any  obligations,  and  be- 
ing held  in  constant  dependance,  would  be  less 
tempted  to  break  them :  therefore,  as  at  his  coro- 
nation, they  obtained  full  security  by  his  taking 
new  and  additional  oaths  in  favour  of  their  liber- 
ties, their  oath  of  fealty  to  him  was  but  condi- 

*  Stephen  was  at  Boulogne  when  he  received   the  news  of 
Henry's  death.     D.  S. 
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ttonal,  to  be  of  force  no  longer  than  he  should  be 
trtfe  to  those  stipulations. 

•But  other  reasons  were  contrived  and  given 
out  to  satisfy  the  people :  they  were  told  it  was 
an  indignity  for  so  noble  a  nation  to  be  governed 
by  a  woman  ;  that  the  late  king  had  promised  to 
marry  his  daughter  within  the  realm,  and  by  con- 
sent of  parliament,  neither  of  which  was  observed : 
and  lastly,  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  to  king  Henry, 
took  a  voluntary  oath,  before  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  his  master,  in  his  last  sickness, 
had,    upon    some   displeasure,    disinherited    his 
daughter. 

He  received  the  crown  with  one  great  advan- 
tage that  could  best  enable  him  to  preserve  it : 
this  was  the  possession  of  his  uncle's  treasures, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
reckoned  as  a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days ;  by 
the  help  of  which,  without  ever  raising  one  tax 
upon  the  people,  he  defended  an  unjust  title 
against  the  lawful  heir  during  a  perpetual  contest 
of  almost  twenty  years. 

In  order  to  defend  himself  against  any  sudden 
invasion,  which  he  had  cause  enough  to  expect, 
he  gave  all  men  licence  to  build  castles  upon  their 
lands;  which  proved  a  very  mistaken  piece  of 
politicks,  although  grounded  upon  some  appear- 
ance of  reason.  The  king  supposed  that  no  in- 
vader would  venture  to  advance  into  the  heart  of 
his  country,  without  reducing  every  castle  in  his 
way ;  which  must  be  a  work  of  much  time  and 
difficulty,  nor  would  be  able  to  afford  men  to 
block  them  up,  and  secure  his  retreat:  which 
way  of  arguing  may  be  good  enough  to  a  prince 

of 
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of  an  undisputed  title,  and  entirely  in  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects  :  but,  numerous  castles  are  ill  de- 
fenders of  an  usurpation,  being  the  common  re- 
treat of  malecontents,  where  they  can  fly  with 
security,  aud  discover  their  affections  as  they 
please :  by  which  means  the  enemy,  although 
beaten  in  the  field,  may  still  preserve  his  footing 
in  the  bowels  of  a  country ;  may  wait  supplies 
from  abroad,  and  prolong  a  war  for  many  years: 
nor,  while  he  is  master  of  any  castles,  can  he  ever 
be  at  mercy  by  any  sudden  misfortune ;  but  may 
be  always  in  a  condition  of  demanding  terms, for 
himself.  These,  and  many  other  effects  of  so 
pernicious  a  counsel,  the  king  found  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign;  which  was  entirely 
spent  in  sieges,  revolts,  surprises,  and  surrenders, 
with  very  few  battles,  but  no  decisive  action :  a 
period  of  much  misery  and  confusion,  which  af- 
fords little  that  is  memorable  for  events/  or  useful 
for  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

1135.  The  first  considerable  enemy  that  ap- 
peared against  him  was  David  king  of  Scots  ;  who 
having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Maude  and  her 
issue,  being  farther  engaged  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  stirred  up  through  the  persuasions  of  several 
English  nobles,  began  to  take  up  arms  in  hjy: 
cause ;  and  invading  the  northern  parts,  took 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle;  but  upon  the  king's 
'  6peedy  approach  with  his  forces,  a  peace  was 
presently  made,  and  the  towns  restored.  Ifow- 
ever,  the  Scottish  prince  would  by  hq  means  re- 
nounce his  fidelity  to  the  empress,  by  paying 
homage  to  Stephen ;  so  that  an  expedient  was 
found  to  have  it  performed  by  his  eldest  son  :  in 

consideration 
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consideration  of  which,  the  king  gave,  or  rather 
restored  to  him,  the  earldom  of  Huntington. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  from  this  expedi- 
tion, he  happened  to  fall  sick  of  a  lethargy,  and 
it  was  confidently  given  out  that  he  was  dead. 
This  report  was,  with  great  industry  and  artifice, 
dispersed  by  his  enemies ;  which  quickly  disco- 
vered the  ill  inclination  of  several  lords ;  who, 
although  they  never  believed  the  thing,  yet  made 
use  of  it  for  an  occasion  or  pretext  to  fortify  their 
castles,  which  they  refused  to  surrender  to  the 
king  himself;  but  Stephen  was  resolved,  as  he 
said,  to  convince  them  that  he  was  alive  and  well ; 
for,  coming  against  them  before  he  was  expected, 
he  recovered  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  other  forti- 
fied places,  although  not  without  much  difficulty. 

It  is  obvious  enough  to  wonder  how  a  prince 
of  so  much  valour,  and  other  excellent  endow- 
ments, elected  by  the  church  and  state,  after  a 
compliance  with  all  conditions  they  could  impose 
on  him,  and  in  an  age  when  so  little  regard  was 
had  to  the  lineal  descent,  lastly  confirmed  by  the 
pope  himself,  should  be  soon  deserted  and  opposed 
by  those  very  persons  who  had  been  the  most  in- 
strumental to  promote  him.  But,  beside  his  de- 
fective title,  and  the  undistinguished  liberty  of 
building  castles,  there  were  three  circumstances 
which  very'  much  contributed  to  those  perpetual 
revolts  of  the  nobles  against  him  :  first,  that  upon 
his  coming  to  the  crown  he  was  very  liberal  in 
distributing  lands  and  honours  to  several  young 
gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  who  came  to  make  their 
court,  whereby  he  hoped  to  get  the  reputation  of 
a  generous  prince,  and  to  strengthen  his  party 

against 
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against  the  empress :  but  by  this  encouragement, 
the  number  of  pretenders  quickly  grew  too  fast 
upon  him ;  and  when  he  had  granted  all  he  was 
able,  he  was  forced  to  dismiss  the  rest  with  pro- 
mises and  excuses ;  who,  either  out  of  envy  or 
discontent,  or  else  to  mend  their  fortunes,  never 
failed  to  became  his  enemies  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion that  offered.  Secondly,  when  he  had  redu- 
ced several  castles  and  towns  which  had  given 
the  first  example  of  defection  from  him,  he  hardly 
inflicted  the  least  punishment  on  the  authors; 
which  unseasonable  mercy,  that  in  another  prince, 
and  another  age,  would  have  been  called  great- 
ness of  spirit,  passed  in  him  for  pusillanimity  and 
fear,  and  is  reckoned,  by  the  writers  of  those 
times,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  matiy  succeeding 
revolts.  The  third  circumstance  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  :  for,  observing  how  little  good  effect 
lie  had  found  by  his  liberality  and  indulgence,  he 
would  needs  try  the  other  extreme,  which  was 
not  his  talent.  He  began  to  infringe  the  articles 
of  his  charter  ,  to  recall  or  disown  the  promises  he 
had  made ;  and  to  repulse  petitioners  with  rough 
treatment;  which  was  the  more  unacceptable,  by 
being  new  and  unexpected. 

J 137.  Mean  time  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who  was 
not  in  a  condition*  to  assert  his  wife's  title  to  Eng:- 
land,  hearing  Stephen  was  employed  at  home, 
entered  Normandy  with  small  force,  and  found 
it  no  difficult  matter  to  seize  several  towns.  The 
Normans,  in  the  present  distraction  of  affairs,  not 
well  knowing  what  prince  to  obey,  at  last  sent  an 
invitation  to  Theobald  earl  of  Blois,  king  Stephen's 
eldest  brother,    to  accept  their  dukedom,   upon 

the 
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the;  condition  of  protecting  them  from  the  present 
insults  of  the  earl  of  Anjou.  But,  before  this. 
matter  could  come  to  an  issue,  Stephen,  who 
upon  reduction  of  the  towns  already  mentioned, 
had  found  a  short  interval  of  quiet  from  his  Eng- 
lish subjects,  arrived  with  unexpected  speed  in 
Normandy ;  where  GeofFry  of  Anjou  soon  fled 
before  him,  and  the  whole  duchy  came  over  to 
his  obedience ;  for  the  farther  settlement  whereof, 
he  made  peace  with  the  king  of  France ;  consti- 
tuted his  son  Eustace  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
made  him  swear  fealty  to  that  prince,  and  do 
him  homage.  His  brother  Theobald,  who  began 
to  expostulate  upon  this  disappointment,  he  pa.- 
cified  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  marks*: 
and  even  the  earl  of  Anjou  himself,  who,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  made  demands  of  Stephen  for  the 
kingdom  of  England,  finding  he  was  no  equal 
match  at  present,  was  persuaded  to  become  his 
pensioner  for  five  thousand  moref. 

Stephen,  upon  his  return  to  England,  met 
with  an  account  of  new  troubles  from  the  north  ; 
for  the  king  of  Scots,  under  pretence  of  obser- 
ving his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  empress,  infested 
the  borders,  and  frequently  making  cruel  inroads, 
plundered  and  laid  waste  all  before  him. 

1138.  In  order  to  revenge  this  base  and  per- 
fidious treatment,  the  king,  in  his  march  north- 

*  The  mark  of  Normandy  is  to  be  understood  here.  Such  a 
pension  in  that  age  was  equivalent  to  one  of  £  31,000  sterling 
in  the  present.     D.  S. 

t  Five  thousand  marks  of  silver  coin  was,  in  this  reign,  of  the 
same  value  as  the  sum  *fi  .£77,500,  modern  currency,  is  now. 
Here  again  the  Normanic  mark  seems  to  be  used.     D.  S. 

ward* 
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ward,  sat  down  before  Bedford,  and  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  twenty  days.  This  town  was  part  of 
the  earldom  of  Huntington,  given  by  Stephen  in 
the  late  peace  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scottish 
king,  for  which  the  young  prince  did  homage  to 
h.im  ;  and  it  was  upon  that  account  defended  by 
a  garrison  of  Scots.  Upon  intelligence  of  this 
surrender,  king  David,  overcome  with  fury  en- 
tered Northumberland ;  where,  letting  loose  the 
rage  of  his  soldiers,  he  permitted  and  enc0$raged 
them  to  commit  all  manner  of  inhumanities; 
whiph  they  performed  in  so  execrable  a  manner 
a$  would  scarce*  be  credible,  if  it  were  not  at- 
tested by  almost  the  universal  consent  of  writers : 
they  ripped  up  women  with  child,  drew  out  the 
infants,  and  tossed  them  upon  the  points  of  their 
lances :  they  murdered  priests  before  the  altars  ; 
then  cutting  the  heads  from  off  the  crucifixes,  in 
their  stead  put  on  the  heads  of  those  they  had 
murdered :  with  many  other  instances  of  mon- 
strous barbarity  too  foul  to  relate  *  :  but  cruelty 
being  usually  attended  with  cowardice,  this  per- 
fidious prince  upon  the  approach  of  king  Stephen 
fled  into  places  of  security.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, finding  no  enemy  on  whom  to  employ 
his  revenge,  marched  forward  into  the  country, 
destroying  with  fire  and  sword  all  the  southern 
parts  ;  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  made 
terrible  impressions  into  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  recalled  by  a  more 
dangerous  fire  at  home,    which  had   been  kin- 

*  It  should  be—'  too  foul  to  be  related.*    S. 
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died  in  his  absence,  and  was  now  broken  out 
into  a  flame. 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the 
late  king,    came  into  England  some  time  after 
the  advancement  of  Stephen  to  the  crown  ;  and 
yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  time,  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  upon  the  same  condition  used  by 
the  other  nobles,  to  be  of  force  so  lofag  as  the 
king  should  keep  his  faith  with  him,  and  pre- 
serve  his   dignity  inviolate:    but,    being  in  his 
heart  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  im- 
press his  sister,  and  moved  by  the  persuasions  of 
several  religious  men,  he  had,  with  great  secrecy 
and  application,  so  far  practised  upon  the  levity 
or  discontent  of  several  lords,  as  to  gain  them  to 
his  party:  for,  the  king  had,  of  late  very  much 
alienated  the  nobles  against  him ;  first,  by  seizing 
several  of  their  persons,  and  dispossessing  them 
of  their  lands ;    and  secondly,    by    taking  iqto 
his    favour    William    d'Ypres,    a   Flemish    com- 
mander,   of  noble   birth,    but    banished   by   hi* 
prince.     This  man,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
the  king  employed  chiefly  both  in  his  councils 
knd  liis  armies,  and  made  him  earl  of  Kent,  to 
the  great  envy  and    displeasure  of  his  English 
subjects.     The  earl  of  Gloucester,  therefore,  and 
his  accomplices,  having  prepared  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  an  insurrection,  it  was  agreed  among 
them,  that  while  the  king  was  engaged  against 
the  Scots,  each  of  them  should  secure  what  towns 
and  castles  they  could,  and  openly  declare  for 
the  empress.     Accordingly  earl  Robert  suddenly 
fortified   himself  in  Bristol ;    the    rest    followed 
fas    example;    Hereford,    Shrewsbury,    Ludlow, 

Dover, 
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Dover,  and  many  other  places,  were  seized  by  se- 
veral lords;  and  the  defection  grew  so  formidable, 
that  the  king,  to  his  great  grief*  was  forced  to 
leave  his  Scottish  expedition  unfinished,  and  re- 
turn with  all  possible  speed  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion begun  by  his  subjects ;  having  first  left  the 
care  of  the  north  to  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York, 
with  orders  carefully  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Scots. 

Whilst  the  king  was  employed  in  the  south  in 
reducing  his  discontented  lords,  and  their  castles, 
to  his  obedience,  David,  presuming  upon4  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  re-entered  England  with  more 
numerous  forces,  and  greater  designs,  than  before: 
for,  without  losing  more  time  than  what  was  ne- 
cessary to*  pillage  and  destroy  the  country  as  he 
marched,  he  resolved  to  besiege  York  ;  which,  if 
he  could  force  to  surrender,  would  serve  as  a  con- 
venient frontier  against  the  English,   To  this  end, 
advancing  near  the  city,  and  having  pitched  his 
tents,  he  sat  down  before  it  with  his  whole  army* 
In  the  mean  time  archbishop  Thurstan,  having  al- 
ready summoned  the  nobles  and   gentry  of  the 
shire  and  parts  adjacent,  had,   by  powerful  per- 
suasions, incited  them    to   defend  their  country 
against  a  treacherous,  bloody,  and  restless  enemy: 
so  that  before  the  king  of  Scotland  could  make 
any  progress  in  the  siege,  the  whole  power  of  the 
north  was  united  against  him,  under  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  several  other  nobles.     Archbishop 
Thurston  happening  to  fall  sick,  could  not  go  in 
person  to  the  army,  but  sent  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham in  his  stead ;  by  whose  encouragements  the 
English,  although  rn  number  far  inferiour,   ad- 
vanced 


*anced  boldly  toward   the  eaemy,   and  offered 
them  battle;  which  wa*  as  readily  accepted  by 
the  Scots ;  who,  sending  out  a  party  of  horse  to 
secure  the  rising  ground,  were  immediately  at- 
tacked by  the  English,  and  after  a  sharp  dispute 
f&tirely  defeated.     In  the  heat  of  the,  battle,  the 
king  of  Scots,  and  his  son  Henry  earl  of  Hunting* 
ton,  gave  many  proofs  of  great  personal  valour. 
The  young  prince  fell  with  such  fierceness  upon 
a  body  of  the  English,  that  he  utterly  broke  and 
dispersed  them;  and  was  pursuing  his  victory, 
when  a  certain  man,  bearing  aloft  the  head  of  an 
enemy  he  had  cut  off,  cried  out,  It  was  the  head 
of  the  Scottish  king;  which  being  heard  and  be* 
lieved  on  both  sides,  the  English,  who  had  lately 
fled,  rallied  again,  assaulting  their  enemies  with 
new  vigour ;  the  Scots,  on  the  other  side,  discou- 
raged by  the  supposed  death  of  their  prince,  began 
to  turn  their  backs :  the  king  and  his  son  used  all 
endeavours  to  stop  their  flight,  and  made  several 
brave  stands  against  the  enemy;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  their  army  being  fled,  and  themselves  al- 
most encompassed,  they  were  forced  to  give  way 
to  fortune,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  their 
escape. 

The  loss  on  the  English  side  was  inconsiderable; 
bat  of  Scots)  by  general  consent  of  writers,  ten 
thousand  were  slain.  And  thus  ended  the  war  of 
the  standard,  as  it  was  usually  called  by  the  au* 
thors  of  that  age ;  because  the  English,  upon  a 
certain  engine  raised  the  mast  of  a  ship,  on  the 
top  whereof,  in  a  silver  box,  they  put  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  and  fastened  the  standards  of  St 
Piter  and  other  saints :  this  gave  them  courage^ 

by 
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by  remembering  they  were  to  fight  in  the  presence 
of  God :  and  served  likewise  for  a  mark  where  to 
reassemble  when  they  should  happen  to  be  dis- 
persed by  any  accident  or  misfortune. 

1 1 39.  Mean  time  the  king  was  equally  success- 
ful against  his  rebellious  lords  at  home,  having 
taken  most  of  their  castles  and  strong  holds ;  and 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  himself,  no  longer  able  to 
make  any  resistance,  withdrew  into  Normandy,,  to 
concert  new  measures  with  the  empress  his  sister. 
Thus  the  king  had  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
another  expedition  into  Scotland,  to  pursue  and 
improve  his  victory,  wljere  he  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition: however,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  with 
much  difficulty  to  accept  his  own  conditions  of  a 
peace;  and  David  delivered  up  to  him  his  eldest 
son  Henry,  as  hostage  for  perfor malice  of  articles 
between  them. 

The  king/  in  his  return  homeward,  laid  siege  to 
Ludlow  castle,  which  had  not  been  reduced  with 
the  rest:  here  prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  boiling 
with  youth  and  valour,  and  exposing  his  person 
upon  all  occasions,  was  lifted  from  his  horse  by  an 
iron  grapple  let  down  from  the  wall,  and  would 
have  been  hoisted  up  into  the  castle,  if  thdking 
had  not  immediately  flown  to  his  assistance,  and 
brought  him  off  with  himiwn  hands  By  main  force 
from  the  enemy,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  castle.  » 

1140;    Stephen  having  thus  subdued  his  invete 
rate  enemies  the  Scots,  and  reduced  his  rebellious 
nobles,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  enjoying  a  little 
ease.     But  he  was  destined  to  the  possession  of  a 
crown  with  perpet aai  disturbance;  for  he  was  haTdly 
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returned  from  his  northern  expedition,  when  he  re* 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  empress,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  •prepar- 
ing to  come  for  England,  in  order  to  dispute  her 
title  to  the  kingdom.  The  king,  who  knew  by 
experience  what  a  powerful  party  she  already  had 
to  espouse  her  interests,  very  reasonably  concluded, 
the  defection  from  him  would  be  much  greater 
when  she  appeared  in  person  to  countenance  and 
reward  it;  he  therefore  began  again  to  repent  of 
the  licence  he  had  granted  for  building  castles, 
which  were  now  likely  to  prove  so  many  places 
of  security  for  his  enemies,  and  fortifications 
against  himself;  for  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust, 
vehemently  suspecting  his  nobles  ever  since  their 
last  revolt  He  therefore  cast  about  for  some  ar- 
tifice to  get  into  his  hands  as  many  of  their  castles 
as  he  could  :  in  the  strength  and  magnificence  of 
which  kind  of  structures,  the  bishops  had  far  out* 
done  the  rest,  and  were  upon  that,  as  well  as  other 
accounts,  very  much  maligned  and  envied  by  the 
temporal  lords,  who  were  extremely  jealous  of  the 
church's  increasing  power,  and  glad  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  see  the  prelates  humbled.  The  king  there* 
fore,  having  formed  his  project,  resolved  to  make 
trial  where  it  would  be  least  invidious,  and  where 
he  could  foresee  least  danger  in  the  cpnsequences. 
At  a  parliament  or  assembly  of  nobles  at  Oxford, 
it  was  contrived  to  raise  a  quarrel  between  the 
servants  of  some  bishops,  and  those  of  Alan  count 
of  Dinan  in  Bretagne,  upon  a  contention  of  rooms 
in  their  inns.  Stephen  took  hold  of  this  advan- 
tage, sent  for  the  bishops,  taxed  them  with  break-. 
ing  his  peace,  and  demanded  the  keys  of  their 
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castles,  adding  threats  of  imprisonment  if  they 
dared  to  disobey.  Those  whom  the  king  chiefly 
suspected,  or  rather  who  had  built  the  most  and 
strongest  castles,  were  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
with  his  nephew  and  natural  son  the  bishops  of 
Ely  and  Lincoln :  whom  the  king,  by  many  cir- 
cumstances of  rigour,  compelled  to  surrender, 
going  himself  in  person  to  seize  the  Devizes,  then 
esteemed  the  noblest  structure  of  Europe,  and  built 
by  the  forementioned  bishop  Roger ;  whose  trea- 
sure, to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  marks*,  there 
likewise  deposited,  fell,  at  the  same  time,  into  the 
king's  hand,  which  in  a  few  days  broke  the  bishops 
heart,  already  worn  with  age  and  infirmity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  a  digression  to 
say  something  of  the  fortunes  of  this  prelate;  who, 
from  the  lowest  beginnings,  came  to  be,  without 
dispute,  the  greatest  churchman  of  any  subject  in 
his  age.  It  happened  that  the  late  king  Henry,  in 
the  reign  of  his  brother,  being  at  a  village  in  Nor- 
mandy, wanted  a  priest  to  say  mass  before  him 
and  his  train ;  when  this  man,  who  was  a  poor 
curate  thereabouts,  offered  his  service,  and  per- 
formed it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  speed,  that 
the  soldiers  who  attended  the  prince  recpnimended 
him  to  their  master  upon  that  account,  as  a  very 
proper  chaplain  for  military  men.  But  it  seems 
he  had  other  talents ;  for  having  gotten  into  the 
prince's  service,  he  soon  discovered  great  applica- 
tion and  address,  much  order  and  economy  in  the 

*  This  prelate's  treasure  is  doubtless  computed  by  the  smaller 
ot  Saxon  mark;  the  use  of  which  still  prevailed  in  England  :  and 
even  thus  computed,  it  amounts  to  a  vast  sum,  equal  to  about 
£  I J  6,3  50  of  modem  money.    D .  %. 
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management  of  his  master's  fortunes,  which  were 
wholly  left  to  his  care.  After  Henry's  advance- 
ment to  the  crown,  this  chaplain  grew  chief  in 
his  favour  and  confidence ;  was  made  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  chancellor  of  England,  employed  in  all 
his  most  weighty  affairs,  and  usually  left  vicege- 
rent of  the  realm  while  the  king  was  absent  in 
Normandy.  He  was  among  the  first  that  swore 
fealty  to  Maude  and  her  issue ;  and  among  the 
first  that  revolted  from  her  to  Stephen ;  offering  . 
such  reasons  in  council  for  setting,  her  aside,  as, 
by  the  credit  and  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  were 
very  prevalent.  But  the  king,  in  a  few  years,  for- 
got all  obligations,  and  the  bishop  fell  a  sacrifice 
in  his  old  age  to  those  treasures  he  had  been  so 
heaping  up  for  ijs  support.  A  just  reward  for  his 
ingratitude  toward  the  prince  that  raised  him,  to 
be  ruined  by  the  ingratitude  of  another,  whom  he 
had  been  so  very  instrumental  to  raise. 

But  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, not  able  to  endure  this  violation  of  the  church, 
called  a.  council  of  all  the  prelates  to  meet  at  Win- 
chester, where  the  king  being  summoned,  appeared 
by  Iris  advocate,  who  pleaded  his  cause  with  much 
learning;  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  coming  to 
the  council,  declared  his  opinion,  that  although  the 
canons  did  allow  the  bishops  to  possess  castles,  yet 
in  dangerous  times  they  ought  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  king.  This  opinion  Stephen  followed  very 
steadily,  not  yielding  a  tittle,  although  the  legate 
his  brother  used  all  means,  both  rough  and  gentle, 
to  work  upon  him. 

The  council  of  bishops  broke  up  without  other 
effect  than. that  of  leaving  in  their,  minds  an  im- 

vol.  v.  h  h  ^fecaXta 
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placable  hatred  to  the  king,  in  a  very  opportune 
juncture  for  the  interests  of  Maude,  who,  about 
this  time,  landed  at  Portsmouth  with  her  brother 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester.  The  whole  force  she 
brought  over  for  this  expedition  consisted  but  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  knights;  for  she  trusted 
altogether  in  her  cause  and  her  friends.  With 
this  slender  attendance  she  went  to  Arundel,  and 
was  there  received  into  the  castle  by  the  widow 
of  the  late  king;  while  earl  Robert,  accompanied 
only  by  twenty  men,  marched  boldly  to  his  own 
city  of  Gloucester,  in  order  to  raise  forces  for  the 
empress,  where  the  townsmen  turned  out  the  king's 
garrison  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  approach. 

King  Stephen  was  not  surprised  at  the  news  of 
the  empress's  arrival,  being  a  thiijg  he  had  always 
counted  upon,  and  was  long  preparing  himself 
against.  He  was  glad  to  hear  how  ill  she  was 
provided,  and  resolved  to  use  the  opportunity  of 
her  brother's  absence;  for,  hasting  down  to  Arun- 
del with  a  sufficient  strength,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  in  hopes,  by  securing  her  person,  to  put  a 
speedy  -end  to  the  war. 

But  there  wanted  not  some  very  near  about' the 
king,  who,  favouring  the  party  of  Maude,  had 
credit  enough  to  prevail  with  him  not  to  venture 
time  and  reputation  against  an  impregnable  for- 
tress, but  rather,  by  withdrawing  his  forces,  per- 
mit her  to  retire  to  some  less  fortified  place,  where 
she  might  more  easily  fall  into  his  hands.  This 
advice  the  king  took  against  his  own  opinion;  the 
empress  fled  out  of  Arundel  by  night;  and,  after 
frequent  shifting  her  stages  through  several  towns, 
which  had  already  declared  in  her  favour,  fixed 
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herself  at  last  at  Lincoln ;  where,  having  all  things 
provided  necessary  for  her  defence,  she  resolved 
to  continue,  and  expect  either  a  general  revolt  of 
the  English  to  her  side,  or  the  decision  of  war 
between  the  king  and  her  brother. 

1 141.  But  Stephen,  who  had  pursued  the  em- 
press from  place  to  place,  hearing  she  had  shut 
herself  up  in  Lincoln,  resolved  to  give  her  no  rest; 
and  to  help  on  his  design,  it  fell  out  that  the 
citizens,  in  hatred  to  the  earl  of  Chester,  who 
commanded  there  for  the  empress,  sent  a  private 
invitation  to  the  king,  with  promise  to  deliver 
the  town  and  their  governor  into  his  hands.  The 
king  came  accordingly,  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  town ;  but  Maude  and  the  earl  made  their 
escape  a  few  days  before.  However,  many  great 
persons  of  Maude's  party  remained  prisoners  to 
the  king,  and  among  the  rest  the  earl  of  Chester's 
wife,  who  was  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester. 
These  two  earls  resolving  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
their  friends,  marched  with  all  their  forces  near 
Lincoln,  where  they  found  the  enemy  drawn  up 
and  ready  to  receive  them.  The  next  morning, 
after  battle  offered  by  the  lords,  and  accepted  by 
the  king,  both  sides  made  ready  to  engage.  The 
king  having  disposed  his  cavalry  on  each  wing, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  foot,  in  whom 
he  reposed  most  confidence.  The  army  of  the 
lords  was  divided  in  three  bodies ;  those  whom 
king  Stephen  had  banished  were  placed  in  the 
middle,  the  earl  of  Chester  led  the  van,  and  the 
earl  of  GJoucester  commanded  the  rear.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  first  with  equal  advantage,  and 
great  obstinacy  on  both  sides  ;  atleijjjtjh  the  right 
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wing  of  the  king's  horse,  pressed  by  the  earl  of 
Chester,  gallopped  away,  not  without  suspicion 
of  treachery ;  the  left  followed  the  example.  The 
king  beheld  their  flight,  and,  encouraging  those 
about  him,  fell  with  undaunted  valour  upon  the 
enemy  ;  and  being  for  some  time  bravely  second- 
ed by  his  foot,  did  great  execution.  At  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  his  men  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  Stephen  was  left  almost  alone  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  opposed  his  per- 
son against  a  whole  victorious  army,  nor  durst 
any  be  so  hardy  to  approach  him ;  the  sword 
breaking,  a  citizen  of  Lincoln  put  into  his  hands 
a  Danish  battle-axe,  with  which  he  struck  to  the 
ground  the  earl  of  Chester*,  who  presumed  to 
come  within  his  reach.  But  this  weapon  likewise 
flying  in  pieces  with  the  force  of  those  furious 
blows  he  dealt  on  all  sides,  a  bold  knight  of  the 
empress's  party,  named  William  de  Keynes,  laid 
hold  on  his  helmet,  and  immediately  cried  out  to 
his  fellows,  "  I  have  got  the  king."  Then  the 
rest  ran  in,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  being  thus  secured,  was  presented  to 
the  empress,  then  at  Gloucester^  4id  by  her  orders 
conveyed  to  Bristol ;  where  he  continued  in  strict 
custody  nine  months,  although  with  honourable 
treatment  for  some  time,  until  either  upon  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  escape,  or  in  malice  to 
the  Londoners,  who  had  a  great  affection  for  their 
king,  he  was,  by  express  command  from  the  em- 

*  The  earl  of  Chester  lived  nevertheless  to  fight  other  battles, 
and  died  twelve  years  afterward  by  poison.     D.  S. 
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press,  laid  in  irons,  and  used  with  othej  circum- 
stances of  severity. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  a  general  defec- 
tion of  almost  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Anjou,  husband  to  the  empress,  upon  the  fame 
of  the  king's  defeat  and  imprisonment,  reduced 
without  any  difficulty  the  whole  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy to  his  obedience. 

The  legate  himself,  although  brother  to  king 
Stephen,  received  her  at  Winchester  with  great 
solemnity,  accepted  her  oath  for  governing  with 
justice,  redressing  grievances,  and  supporting  the 
rights  of  the  church,  and  took  the  old  condi- 
tional one  of  fealty  to  her ;  then  in  an  assembly 
of  bishops  and  clergy  convoked  for  the  purpose, 
lie  displayed  the  miscarriages  of  his  brother,  and 
declared  his  approbation  of  the  empress  to  be 
queen  ;  to  which  they  unanimously  agreed.  To 
complete  all,  he  prevailed  by  his  credit  with  the 
Londoners,  who  stood  out  the  last  of  any,  to 
acknowledge  and  receive  her  into  the  city,  where 
she  arrived  at  length  jn  great  pomp,'  and  with 
general  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  princess  to 
possess  many  weaknesses  that  are  charged  to  the 
sex,  and  very  few  of  its  commendable  qualities  : 
she  was  now  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  the  county  of  Kent,  where  Wil- 
liam d'Ypres  pretended  to  keep  up  a  small  party 
for  the  king;  when,  by  her  pride,  wilfulness,  iu- 
discretion,  and  a  disobliging  behaviour,  she  soon 
turned  the  hearts  of  all  men  against  her,  and  in  a 
short  time  lost  the  fruits  of  that  victpry  and  suc- 
cess, which  had  been  so  hardly  gained  by  ths 
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prudence  and  valour   of  her  excellent  brother. 
The  first  occasion  she  took  to  discover  the  per- 
verseness  of  her  nature,    was  in  the   treatment 
of  Maude,  the  wife  of  king  Stephen,  a  lady  of 
great  virtue  and  courage  above  her  sex  ;  who, 
coming  to  the  empress  an  humble  suitor  in  behalf 
of  her  husband,  offered*  as  a  price  of  his  liberty, 
that  he  should  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile,  or  in  a  con- 
vent; but  this  request  was   rejected  with  scorn 
and  reproaches ;  and   the  queen  finding  all  en- 
treaties to  no  purpose,  writ  to  her  son  Eustace  to 
let  him  understand  the  ill  success  of  her  negotia- 
tion, that  no  relief  was  to  be  otherwise  hoped  for 
than  by  arms  5  and  therefore  advised  him  to  raise 
immediately  what  forces  he  could  for  the  relief  of 
his  father. 

Her  next  miscarriage  was  toward  the  London- 
ers, who  presented  her  a  petition  for  redressing 
certain  rigorous  laws  of  her  father,  and  restoring 
those  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  empress 
put  them  off  for  a  time  with  excuses,  but  at  last 
discovered  some  displeasure  at  their  importunity. 
The  citizens,  who  had  with  much  difficulty  been 
persuaded  to  receive  her  against'their  inclinations, 
which  stood  wholly  for  the  king,  were  moved 
with  indignation  at  her  unreasonable  refusal  of 
their  just  demands,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  her  person.  But  she  had  timely  notice 
of  their  design,  and  leaving  the  city  by  night  in 
disguise  fled  to  Oxford. 

A  third  false  step  the  empress  made,  was,  in  re- 
fusing her  hew  powerful  friend  the  legate  a  fa- 
vour he  desired  in  behalf  of  Eustace,  the  king?s 
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son,  to  grant  him  the  lands  and  honours  held  by 
his  father  before  he  came  to  the  crown.  She  had 
made  large  promises  to  this  prelate,  that  she 
would  be  directed  in  all  things  by  his  advice; 
and  to  be  refused  upon  his  first  application  a  small 
favour  for  his  own  nephew,  stung  him  to  the 
quick ;  however,  he  governed  his  resentments  a 
while,  but  began  at  the  same  time  to  resume  his 
affection  for  his  brother.  These  thoughts  were 
cultivated  with  great  address  by  queen  Maude ; 
who  prevailed  at  last  so  far  upon  the  legate,  that 
private  measures  were  agreed  between  them  for 
restoring  Stephen  to  his  liberty  and  crown.  The 
bishop  took  leave  of  the  empress  upon  some  plau- 
sible pretence,  and  retired  to  Winchester ;  where 
he  gave  directions  for  supplying  with  men  and 
provision  several  strong  castles  he  had  built  in  his 
diocese,  while  the  queen  with  her  son  Eustace 
*  prevailed  with  the  Londoners  and  men  of  Kent 
to  rise  in  great  numbers  for  the  king;  and  a  pow- 
erful army  was  quickly  on  foot,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  d'Ypres  earl  of  Kent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  empress  began  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  errors  she  had  committed  ;  and  in 
hope  either  to  retrieve  the  friendship  of  the  legate, 
or  take  him  prisoner,  marched  with  her  army  to 
Winchester  ;  where  being  received  and  lodged  in 
the  castle,  she  sent  immediately  for  the  legate, 
spoke  much  in  excuse  of  what  was  past,  and  used 
all  endeavours  to   regain  him   to  her  interests. 
Bishop    Henry,  on   the  other  side,  amused   her 
with  dubious  answers,  and  kept  her  in  suspense 
for  some  days  ;  but  sent  privately  at  the  same 
time  to  the  king's  army,  desiring  them  to  advance 

with 
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with  all  possible  speed  ;  which  was  executed  witfi 
so  much  diligence,  that  the  empress  and  her  bro- 
ther had  only  time  with  their  troops  to  march  a 
back  way  out  of  the  town.  They  were  pursued 
by  the  enemy  so  close  in  the  rear,  that  the  empress 
had  hardly  time,  by  counterfeiting  herself  dead, 
to  make  her  escape;  in  which  posture  she  was 
carried  as  a  corpse  to  Gloucester ;  but  the  earl 
her  brother,  while  he  made  what  opposition  he 
could,  with  design  to  stop  her  pursuers,  was  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  with  great  slaughter  of  his 
men.  After  the  battle,  the  earl  was  in  his  turn 
presented  to  queen  Maude,  and  by  her  command 
sent  to  Rochester,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  king. 

Thus  the  heads  of  both  parties  were  each  in  the 
power  of  his  enemy,  and  Fortune  seemed  to  have 
dealt  with  great  equality  between  them.  Two 
factions  divided  the  whole  kingdom,  and  as  it 
usually  happens,  private  animosities  were  inflamed 
by  the  quarrel  of  the  publick ;  which  introduced 
a  miserable  face  of  things  throughout  the  land, 
whereof  the  writers  of  our  English  story  give  me- 
lancholy descriptions,  not  to  be  repeated  in  this 
history ;  since  the  usual  effects  of  civil  war  are 
obvious  to*  conceive,  and  tiresome  as  well  as 
useless  to*  relate.  However,  as  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  king  and  empress  was  grounded  upon 
a  cause,  that  in  its  own  nature  little  concerned 
the  interests  of  the  people,  this  was  thought  a 
convenient  juncture  for  transacting  a  peace,  to 

*  This  should  be, — »*  are  obvious  to  be  conceived,  and  tiresomt 
as  well  as  useless  to  be  related.'     S. 
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which  there  appeared  a  universal  disposition.  Se- 
veral expedients  were  proposed  ;  but  earl  Robert 
would  consent  upon  no  other  terms  than  the  de- 
posing of  Stephen,  and  immediate  delivery  of  the 
crown  to  his  sister.  These  debates  lasted  for 
some  months,  until  the  two  prisoners,  weary  of 
their  long  constraint,  by  mutual  consent  were  ex- 
changed for  each  other,  and  all  thoughts  of  agree- 
ment laid  aside. 

The  king,  upon  recovery  of  his  freedom,  hasten- 
ed to  London,  to  get  supplies  of  men  and  money 
for  renewing  the  war.  He  there  found  that  his 
brother  of  Winchester  had,  in  a  council  of  bi- 
shops and  abbots,  renounced  all  obedience  to  the 
empress,  and  persuaded  the  assembly  to  follow 
his  example.  The  legate  in  excuse  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, loaded  her  with  infamy,  produced  several 
instances  wherein  she  had  broken  the  oath  she 
took  when  he  received  her  as  queen,  and  upon 
which  his  obedience  was  grounded  ;  said,  he  had 
received  information  that  she  had  a  design  upon 
his  life. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  oaths  of  fealty  in 
this  prince's  reign  were  feeble  ties  for  binding  the 
subject  to  any  reasonable  degree  of  obedience; 
and  the  warmest  advocates  for  liberty  cannot  but 
allow,  from  those  examples  here  produced,  that 
it  is  very  possible  for  people  to  run  upon  great 
extremes  in  this  matter:  that  a  monarch  may  be 
too  much  limited,  and  a  subject  too  little;  where- 
of the  consequences  have  been  fully  as  pernicious, 
for  the  time,  as  the  worst  that  can  be  apprehend- 
ed from  arbitrary  power  in  all  its  heights,  although 
pot  perhaps  so  lasting  or  so  hard  to  be  remedied ; 
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since  all  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  during  the 
period  we  are  treating  of,  were  manifestly  owing 
to  that  continual  violation  of  such  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, as  appear  to  have  been  contrived  on  pur- 
pose by  ambitious  men  to  be  broken  at  pleasure, 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  perjury ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  keep  the  prince  in  a  continual 
slavish  dependance. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  his  release, 
went  over  into  Normandy,  where  he  found  the 
earl  ofAnjou  employed  in  completing  the  con- 
quest of  that  duchy;  there  he  delivered  him  the 
sons  of  several  English  noblemen,  to  be  kept  as 
hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity  to  the  empress ; 
and  used  many  arguments  for  persuading  him  to 
come  over  in  person  with  an  army  to  her  assistance: 
but  Geoffry  excused  himself-  by  the  importance 
of  other  affairs,  and  the  danger  of  exposing  the 
dominions  he  had  newly  acquired  to  rebellions 
in  his  absence.  However,  he  lent  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  a  supply  of  four  hundred  men,  and 
sent  along  with  him  his  eldest  son  Henry,  to  com- 
fort his  mother,  and  be  shown  to  the  people. 

During  the  short  absence  of  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  empress  was  closely  besieged  in  Oxford 
by  the  king ;  and  provision  beginning  to  fail,  she 
was  in  cruel  apprehensions  of  falling  into  his  hands. 
This  gave  her  occasion  to  put  in  practice  the  only 
talent  wherein  she  seemed  to  excel,  which  was, 
that  of  contriving  some  little  shift  or  expediency 
to  secure  her  person  upon  any  sudden  emergency. 
A  long  season  of  frost  had  made  the  Thames 
passable  upon  the  ice,  and  much  snow  lay  on  the 
ground ;  Maude,  with  some  few  attendants  clad 
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all  in  white,  to  avoid  being  discovered  from  the 
king's  camp,  crossed  the  river  at  midnight  on  foot, 
and  travelling  all  night,  got  safe  to  Wallingford 
castle,  where  her  brother  and  young  son  Henry, 
newly  returned  from  France,  arrived  soon  after, 
to  her.  great  satisfaction :  but  Oxford,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  news  of  her  flight,  surrendered  to 
the  king. 

However,  this  disgrace  was  fully  compensated 
soon  after  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  which 
happened  to  king  Stephen  ;  for  while  he  and  his 
brother  of  Winchester  were  fortifying  a  nunnery 
at  Wilton,  to  bridle  his  enemies  at  Salisbury,  who 
very  much  harassed  those  parts  by  their  frequent  ex- 
cursions ;  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  watched  all 
opportunities,  cafne  unaware  with  a  strong  body 
of  men,  and  set  fire  to  the  nunnery  while  the  king 
himself  was  in  it.  Stephen,  upon  the  sudden  sur- 
prise of  the  thing,  wholly  lost  or  forgot  his  usual 
courage,  and  fled  shamefully  away,  leaving  his  sol- 
diers to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  earl. 

During  the  rest  of  the  war,  although  it  lasted 
nine  years  longer,  there  is  little  memorable  re- 
corded by  any  writer ;  whether  the  parties  being 
pretty  equal,  and  both  sufficiently  tired  with  so 
long  a  contention,  wanted  vigour  and  spirit  to 
make  a  thorough  conquest,  and  only  endeavoured 
to  keep  what  they  had ;  or  whether  the  multitude 
of  strong  castles,  whose  number  daily  increased, 
made  it  very  difficult  to  end  a  war  between  two 
contending  powers  almost  in  balance ;  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  will,  the  whole  time  passed  in 
mutual  sieges,  surprises,  revolts,  surrenders  of 
fortified  places,  without  any  decisive  action,  or 

other 
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other  event  of  importance  to  be.  related.  By 
which  at  length  the  very  genius  of  the  people 
became  wholly  bent  upon  a  life  of  spoil,  robbery, 
and  plunder ;  many  of  the  nobles,  although  pre* 
tending  to  hold  their  castles  for  the  king  or  the 
empress,  lived  like  petty  independant  princes  ia  a 
perpetual  state  of  war  against  their  neighbours ; 
the  fields  lay  uncultivated,  all  the  arts  of  civil  life 
were  banished,  no  veneration  left  for  sacred  per- 
sons or  things ;  in  short,  no  law,  truth,  or  reli- 
gion, among  men,  hut  a  scene  of  universal  misery, 
attended  with  all  the  consequences  of  an  embroiled 
and  distracted  state. 

About  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
young  Henry,  now  growing  toward  a  man,  was 
sent  for  to  France  by  a  message  from  his  father, 
who  was  desirous  to  see  him  ;  but  left  a  con$ir 
derable  party  in  England,  to  adhere  to  his  inte- 
rests ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  (as  some  write) 
the  empress  herself,  grown  weary  of  contending 
any  longer  in  a  cause  where  she  had  met  with 
nothing  but  misfortunes  of  her  own  procuring, 
left  the  kingdom  likewise,  and  retired  to  her  hus- 
band. Nor  was  this  the  only  good  fortune  that 
befel  Stephen ;  for,  before  the  year  ended,  the 
main  prop  and  pillar  of  his  enemies  was  taken 
away  by  deaths  this  was  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
than  whom  there  have  been  few  private  persons 
known  in  the  world  that  deserve  a  fairer  place  and 
character  in  the  registers  of  time,  for  his  invio- 
lable faith,  disinterested  friendship,  indefatigable 
seal,  firm  constancy  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and 
unparalleled  generosity  in  the  conduct  thereof:  he 
adhered  to  his  sister  in  all  her  fortunes,  to  the  ruin 
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of  his  own  :  he  placed  a  crown  on  her  head  ;  and 
when  she  had  lost  it  by  her  folly  and  perverseness, 
refused  the  greatest  offers  from  a  victorious  enemy, 
who  had  him  in  his  power,  and  chose  to  continue 
a  prisoner  rather  than  recover  his  liberty  by  any 
hazard  to  her  pretensions :  he  bore  up  her  sinking 
title  in  spite  of  her  own  frequent  miscarriages,  and 
at  last  died  in  her  cause,  by  a  fever  contracted 
with  perpetual  toils  ^br  her  service.  An  example 
fit  to  be  shown  the  world,  although  few  perhaps 
are  likely  to  follow  it ;  but,  however,  a  small  tri- 
bute of  praise,  justly  due  to  extraordinary  virtue, 
may  prove  no  ill  expedient  to  encourage  imi- 
tation. 

But  the  death  of  this  lord,  together  with  the 
absence  of  the  empress  and  her  son  in  France, 
added  very  little  to  the  quiet  or  security  of  the 
king.  For  the  earl  of  Gloucester  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  lords,  had,  with  great  sagacity,  de- 
livered their  sons  to  the  earl  of  Anjou,  to  be  kept 
as  pledges  for  their  fathers'  fidelity,  as  we  have 
before  related  ;  by  which  means  a  powerful  party 
was  still  kept  up  against  Stephen,  too  strong  to  be 
suddenly  broken.  Besides,  he  had,  by  an  unusual 
strain  of  his  conduct,  lately  lost  much  good- will, 
as  well  as  reputation,  in  committing  an  act  of  vio- 
lence and  fraud  on  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Ches- 
ter, a  principal  adherent  of  the  empress.  This 
nobleman,  of  great  power  and  possessions,  had 
newly  reconciled  himself  to  Stephen,  and  came  to 
his  court  at  Northampton  ;  where,  against  all  laws 
of  hospitality,  as  well  as  common  faith  and  jus- 
tice, he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  forced  to 

buy 
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buy  his  liberty  with  the  surrender  of  Lincoln,  and 
all  his  other  places,  into  the  king's  hands. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  turbulent  posture  about 
two  years,  the  nobles  neither  trusting  the  king, 
nor  each  other.  The  number  of  castles  still  in- 
creased, which  every  man  who  had  any  posses- 
1 140  s*ons  was  f°rced  to  build,  or  else  become  a 
prey  to  his  powerful  neighbours.  This  was 
thought  a  convenient  juncture,  by  the  empress 
and  her  friends,  for  sending  young  prince  Henry 
to  try  his  fortune  hi  England  ;  where  he  landed 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  number  of  horse  and 
foot,  although  he  was  then  but  sixteen  years  old. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  went  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  met  his  cousin,  David  king  of  Scots,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  knight,  after  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  young  princes  and  noblemen  in  that  age. 
The  king  of  England,  who  had  soon  intelligence 
of  Henry's  landing  and  motions,  marched  down 
to  secure  York,  against  which  he  expected  the 
first  attempt  of  his  enemy  was  designed.  But, 
whatever  the  cause  might  be,  (wherein  the  writers 
of  those  ages  are  either  silent  or  unsatisfactory)  both 
armies  remained  at  that  secure  distance  for  three 

1150    nion^lsJ  after  which  Hen ry  returned  back 
to  Normandy,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  the 
state  of  confusion  he  found  it  at  his  coming. 

The  fortunes  of  this  young  prince  Henry  Fitz- 
empress  now  began  to  advance  by  great  and  sud- 
den steps,  whereof  it  will  be  no  digression  to 
inform  the  reader,  as  well  upon  the  connexion 
they  have  with  the  affairs  at  home  about  this 
time,  as  because  they  concern  the  immediate  sue* 
cessor  to  the  crown. 

1151, 
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1151.  Prince  Henry's  voyage  to  France  was 
soon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  father  Geoffry 
earl  of  Anjou,  whereby  the  son  became  possessed 

.  -  of  that  earldom,  together  with  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  ;  but  in  as  hort  time  after  he 
*ery  much  enlarged  his  dominions  by  a  marriage, 
in  which  he  consulted  his  reputation  less  than  his 
advantage.  For,  Lewis  the  Young,  king  of 
France,  was  lately  divorced  from  his  wife  Eleanor; 
who,  as  the  French  writers  relate,  bore  a  great 
contempt  and  hatred  to  her  husband,  and  had 
long  desired  such  a  separation.  Other  authors 
give  her  not  so  fair  a  character :  but  whatever  . 
might  be  the  real  cause,  the  pretext  was  con- 
sanguinity in  the  fourth  degree.  Henry  was  con- 
tent to  accept  this  lady  with  all  her  faults,  and  in 
her  right  became  duke  of  Aquitain,  and  earl  of 
Poitou,  very  considerable  provinces,  added  to  his 
other  dominions. 

But  the  two  kings  of  France  and  England  be- 
gan  to  apprehend  much  danger  from  the  sudden 
greatness  of  a  young  ambitious  prince  ;  and  their 
interests  were  jointly  concerned  to  check  his 
growth.  Duke  Henry  was  now  ready  to  sail 
for  England,  in  a  condition  to  assert  his  title 
upon  more  equal  terms ;  when  the  king  of  France, 
in  conjunction  with  Eustace,  king  Stephen's 
son,  and  Geoffry,  the  duke's  own  brother,  sud- 
denly entered  into  his  dominions  with  a  mighty 
army ;  took  the  castle  of  Neumarch6  by  storm, 
and  laid  siege  to  that  of  Angers.  The  duke, 
by  this  incident,  was  forced  to  lay  aside  his 
thoughts  of  England,  and  marching  boldly  to- 
ward the  enemy,  resolved  to  relieve  the  besieged ; 

but 
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but  finding  they  had  already  taken  the  castle, 
he  thought  it  best  to  make  a  diversion,  by  car* 
rying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country ;  where 
he  left  all  to  the  mercy  of  his  soldiers,  surprised 
and  burnt  several  castles,  and  made  great  de- 
vastations wherever  he  came.  This  proceeding 
answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  the 
king  of  France  thought  he  had  already  done 
enough  for  his  honour,  and  began  to  grow 
weary  of  a  ruinous  war,  which  was  likely  to 
be  protracted.  The  conditions  of  a  peace,  by 
the  intervention  of  some  religious  men,  were 
soon  agreed.  The  duke,  after  some  time  spent 
in  settling  his  affairs,  and  preparing  all  things 
necessary  for  his  intended  expedition,  set  sail  for 
England,  where  he  landed  the  same  year  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  knights, 
and  three  thousand  foot. 

Some  time  before  Henry  landed,  the  king  had 
conceived  a  project  to  disappoint  his  designs, 
by  confirming  the  crown  upon  himself  and  his 
own  posterity.  He  sent  for  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  several  other  prelates,  and 
proposed^  that  his  son  Eustace  should  be 
crowned  king  with  all  the  usual  solemnity :  but 
the  bishops  absolutely  refused  to  perform  the 
office,  by  express  orders  from  the  pope,  who 
was  the  enemy  to  Stephen,  partly  upon  account 
of  his  unjust  or  declining  cause,  but  chiefly 
for  his  strict  alliance  with  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  a  quarrel  against  that 
see,  upon  a  very  tender  point  relating  to  the 
revenue$\of  vacant  churches.  The  king  and 
his  son  were  both  enraged  at  the  bishop's  re- 
fusal* 
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fusal,  and  kept  them  prisoners  in  the  chamber 
where  they  assembled,  with  many  threats  to 
forec  them  to  a  compliance,  and  some  other 
circumstances  of  rigour ;  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
so  that  he  was  at  length  forced  to  desist.  But 
the  archbishop,  to  avoid  farther  vexation,  fled  the 
realm. 

This  contrivance  of  crowning  the  son  during 
the  life  and  reign  of  the  father,  which  appears  so 
absurd  in  speculation,  was  actually  performed 
in  the  succeeding  reign  ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  those  two  princes  of  French  birth 
and  extraction,  in  imitation  of  the  like  practice 
in  their  native  country,  where  it  was  usual  for 
kings  grown  old  and  infirm,  or  swayed  by  pa-  - 
ternal  indulgence,  to  receive  their  eldest  son  into 
a  share  of  the  administration,  with  the  title  of 
king;  a  custom  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  the 
later  emperors  of  Rome,  who  adopted  their  Caesars 
after  the  like  manner. 

1153.  The  king  was  employed  in  his  usual  ex- 
ercise of  besieging  castles,  when  the  news  was 
brought  of  Henry's  arrival.  He  left  the  work  he 
was  about,  and  marched  directly  against  the 
duke,  who  was  then  sat  down  before  Malmesbury. 
But  Stephen  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
immediately  offered  him  battle.  The  duke,  al- 
though his  army  was'  much  increased  by  con- 
tinual revolts,  thought  it  best  to  gain  time,  being 
still  in  number  far  inferiour  to  the  king,  and 
therefore  kept  himself  strongly  intrenched.  There 
is  $ome  difference  among  writers  about  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  war:  however,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  in  a  short  time  after,  the  two  armies 

vol.  r.  i  i  met, 
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met,  and  were  prepared  for  battle;  when  the 
nobles  on  both  sides,  either  dreading  the  conse- 
quences, or  weary  of  a  tedious  war,  prevailed 
with  the  king  and  duke  to  agree  to  a  truce  for 
some  days  in  order  to  a  peace ;  which  was 
violently  opposed  by  Eustace  the  king's  son, 
a  youth  of  great  spirit  and  courage,  because 
he  knew  very  well  it  could  not  be  built  but 
upon  the  ruin  of  his  interests;  and  therefore 
finding  he  could  not  prevail,  he  left  the  army 
in  a  rage,  and,  attended  by  some  followers, 
endeavoured  to  satiate  his  fury,  by  destroying 
the  country  in  his  march:  but  in  a  few  days, 
as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  a  castle  of  his  own,  he  fell 
suddenly  dead,  either  through  grief,  madness, 
or  poison. 

The  truce  was  now  expired,  and  the  duke  began 
tp  renew  the  war  with  fresh  vigour ;  but  the  king 
was  wholly  dispirited  upon  this  fatal  accident, 
and  now  first  began  to  entertain  real  thoughts 
of  a  peace.  He  had  lost  a  son  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  and  with  him  he  likewise  lost  the  alliance 
of  the  French  king,  to  whose  sister  the  young 
prince  was  married.  He  had  indeed  another  son 
left,  but  little  esteemed  by  the  nobles  and  peo- 
ple; nor,  as  it  appears,  much  regarded  by  his 
father.  He  was  now  in  the  decline  of  his  ag^ 
decayed  in  his  health,  forsaken  by  his  friends, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Eustace,  fell  daily  from 
him;  and  having  no  farther  care. at  heart  for 
his  posterity,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  seek 
repose  for  his  person.  The  noblesjsoon  observed 
this  disposition  in  their  king,  which  was  so 
agreeable  to    their  own ;    therefore  by    general 
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consent,  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  appointed  mediator  between  both  princes. 
All  matters  were  soon  agreed  ;  an  assembly  of 
lords  was  convened  at  Winchester,  where  the 
king  received  the  duke  with  great  marks  of 
courtesy  and  kindness.  There  the  peace  was  con- 
firmed by  the  king's  charter,  wherein  are  ex- 
pressed the  terms  of  agreement.  But  I  shall  re- 
late only  the  principal. 

The  king,  by  this  charter,  acknowledged 
Henry  for  lawful  successor  to  the  crown ;  in 
which  capacity  all  the  nobles  paid  him  homage : 
and  Henry  himself,  with  his  party,  paid  homage 
to  Stephen.  There  is  likewise  a  reservation  for 
William,  the  king  s  son,  of  all  the  honours  pos- 
sessed by  his  farther  before  he  came  to  the 
crown.  The  king  likewise  acknowledges  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects  to  be  no  longer  due  to 
him  than  he  shall  observe  the  conditions  of  this 
charter.  And  for  the  performance  of  these  ar- 
ticles, the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  appointed  , 
guarantees.  There  were  some  other  articles 
agreed  on,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
charter ;  as,  a  general  pardon  ;  a  restitution,  to 
the  right  owners,  of  those  lands  and  possessions, 
which  had  been  usurped  in  the  time  of  the 
troubles  ;  that  all  castles  built  during  the  war 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  above  eleven  hundred  ;  that  the 
rights  of  the  church  should  be  preserved ;  with 
other  matters  of  less  moment. 

Thus,  by  the  prudence  of  archbishop  Theobald, 
the  moderatioq  of  the  two  princefLJfl#%e.d*  31$ 
the  universal  inclination  of  the  people,  a  happy1  > 
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period  was  put  to  this  tedious  and  troublesome 
war ;  men  began  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  long 
peace  :  nor  was  it  easy  to  foresee  what  could  pos- 
sibly arise  to  disturb  it;  when  discovery  was 
made,  by  accident,  of  a  most  horrible  piece  of 
treachery,  which,  if  it  had  met  with  success, 
would  have  once  more  set  the  whole  nation  in  a 
flame.  The  duke,  after  the  peace,  attended  the 
king  to  London,  to  be  shown  to  the  people  as 
the  undoubted  successor  to  the  crown  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  a  progress  together  through  some  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  came  to  Canterbury ; 
where  Henry  received  private  notice  ctf  a  design 
upon  his  life.  It  has,  been  already  observed,  that 
the  king  employed  in  his  wars  a  body  of  Flem- 
ings, to  the  great  discontent  of  his  own  subjects, 
with  whom  they  were  very  ungracious.  These 
foreigners  were  much  discontented  at  the  peace, 
whereby  they  were  likely  to  become  useless  and 
burdensome  to  the  present  king,  and  hateful  to 
the  successor.  To  prevent  which,  the  command- 
ers among  them  began  to  practise  upon  the  levity 
and  ambition  of  William  the  king's  son.  They 
urged  the  indignity  he  had  received  in  being  de- 
prived of  his  birthright ;  offered  to  support  his 
title  by  their  valour,  as  they  had  done  that  of  his 
father ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  intentions,  to 
remove  the  chief  impediment  by  dispatching  his 
rival  out  of  the  world.  The  young  prince  was 
easily  wrought  upon  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
conspiracy  :  time  and  place  were  fixed  ;  when, 
upon  the  day  appointed,  William  broke  his  leg 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  the  conspirators 
wanting  their  leadet  immediately  dispersed.  Thi* 
i      .  disappointment 
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disappointment  and  delay,  as  it  usually  happens 
among  conspirators,  were  soon  followed  by  a  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  plot ;  whereof  the  duke,  with 
great  discretion,,  made  no  other  use  than  to  con- 
sult his  own  safety  ;  therefore,  without  any  show 
of  suspicion  or  displeasure,  he  took  leave  of  the 
king,  and  returned  to  Normandy. 

1 154.  Stephen  lived  not  above  a  year  to  share 
the  happiness  of  this  peace  with  his  people ;  in 
which  time  he  made  a  progress  through  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  gained  universal 
love  and  veneration,  by  a  most  affable  and  cour- 
teous behaviour  to  all  men.  A  few  months  after 
his  return  he  went  to  Doyer,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  where,  after  a 
short  sickness,  he  died  of  the  iliac  passion,  to- 
gether with  his  old  distemper  the  hemorrhoids, 
upon  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of 
his  reign. 

He  was  a  prince  of  wonderful  endowments, 
both  in  body  and  mind :  in  his  person  tall  and 
graceful,  of  great  strength  as  well  as  vigour :  he 
had  a  large  portion  of  most  virtues  that  can  he 
useful  in  a  king  toward  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects or  himself;  courtesy  and  valour,  liberality 
and  clemency,  in  an  eminent  degree ;  especially 
the  last,  which  he  carried  to  an  extreme,  though 
very  pardonable,  yet  hardly  consisting  with  pru- 
dence, or  his  own  safety.  If  we  except  his  usur- 
pation of  the  crown,  he  must  be  allowed  a  prince 
of  great  justice ;  which  most  writers  affirm  to 
have  been  always  unblemished,  except  in  that 
single  instance  :  for,  as  to  his  treatment  of  the 
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bishops  and  the  earl  of  Chester,  it  seems  very  ex- 
cusable by  the  necessity  of  the  time ;  and  it  was 
tbe  general  opinion,  if  he  had  not  used  that  pro- 
ceeding with  the  latter,  it  would  have  cost  him 
his  crown.  Perhaps  Ins  injustice  to  the  empress 
might  likewise  admit  a  little  extenuation.  Four 
kings  successively  had  sat  on  the  throne  without 
any  regard  to  lineal  descent ;  a  period  beyond  the 
jpemory  of  most  men  then  alive ;  whereby  the 
people  had  lost  much  of  that  devotion  they  were 
used  to  bear  toward  an  established  succession  : 
besides,  the  government  of  a  woman  was  then  a 
thing  unknown,  and  for  that  reason  disliked  by 
all  who  professed  to  hate  innovations. 

But  the  wisdom  of  this  prince  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  rest  of  his  virtues.  He  came  to  the 
crown  upon  as  fair  a  title  as  his  predecessor,  be- 
ing elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nobles, 
through  the  credit  of  his  brother,  and  his  own 
personal  merit.  He  had  no  disturbance  for  some 
time,  which  he  might  easily  have  employed  in 
settling  the  kingdom,  and  acquiring  the  love  of 
his  people.  He  had  treasure  enough  to  raise  and 
pay  armies,  without  burdening  the  subject.  His 
competitor  was  a  woman,  whose  sex  was  the  least 
.of  her  infirmities,  and  with  whom  he  had  already 
compounded  for  his  quiet  by  a  considerable  pen- 
sion: yet  with  all  these  advantages  he  seldom  was 
master  of  above  half  the  kingdom  at  once,  and 
that  by  the  force  of  perpetual  struggling,  and  with 
frequent  danger  of  losing  the  whole.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  appear  to 
have  been  manifest  consequences  of  several  most 
imprudent  steps  in   his  conduct,  whereof  many 
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instancea  have  been  produced  in  the  history  of 
his  reign;  such  as  the  unlimited  permission  of 
building  castles ;  his  raising  the  siege  of  a  weak 
place  where  the  empress  was  shut  up,  and  must, 
in  a  few  days,  have  fallen  into  his  hands ;  his  em- 
ploying the  Flemings  in  his  wars,  and  favouring 
them  above  his  own  subjects  ;  and  lastly,  that 
abortive  project  of  crowning  his  son,  which  pro- 
cured him  at  once  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
clergy,  by  discovering  an  inclination  to  violence 
and  injustice  that  he  durst  not  pursue  :  whereas, 
it  was  nothing  else  but  an  effect  of  that  hasty  and 
sudden  disposition  usually  ascribed  to  those  of 
his  country,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  charged 
to  this  prince :  for,  authors  give  it  as  a  part  of 
his  character,  to  be  hot  and  violent  in  the  begin- 
ning of  an  enterprise,  but  to  slacken  and  grow 
cold  in  the  prosecution. 

He  had  a  just  sense  of  religion,  and  was  fre- 
quent in  attending  the  service  of  the  church,  yet 
reported  to  be  no  great  friend  of  the  clergy;  which, 
however,  is  a  general  imputation  upon  all  the 
kings  of  this  realm  in  that  and  some  succeeding 
reigns,  and  by  no  means  personal  to  this  prince, 
who  deserved  it  as  little  as  any. 

I  do  not  find  any  alterations  during  this  reign 
in  the  meetings  of  general  assemblies,  farther  than 
that  the  commons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
presented in  any  of  them ;  for  which  I  can  assign 
no  other  reason  than  the  will  of  the  kins:,  or  the 
disturbance  of  the  time.  I  observed  the  word 
Parliament  is  used  promiscuously  among  authors, 
for  a  general  assembly  of  nobles,  and  for  a  coun- 
cil of  bishops,   or  synod  of  the  clergy ;  which 

renders 
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renders  this  matter  too  perplexed  to  ascertain  any 
thing  about  it. 

As  for  affairs  of  the  church,  that  deserve  -parti- 
cular mention,  I  have  not  met  with  any;  unless  it 
should  be  worth  relating,  that  Henry  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  pope's  legate,  who  held  frequent 
synods  during  this  reign,  was  the  first  introducer 
of  appeals  to  Rome,  in  this  kingdom ;  for  which 
he  is  blamed  hv  all  the  monkish  historians  who 
give  us  the  account. 


THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  THE  SECOND. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


< ,  - ,  THE  spirit  of  war  and  contention,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  possessed  the  nation, 
became  so  effectually  laid  during  the  last  year  of 
king  Stephen's  reign,  that  no  alteration  or  disturb- 
ance ensued  upon  his  death,  although  the  new 
king,  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  it,  was 
detained  six  weeks  by  contrary  winds:  besides 
the  opinion  of  this  prince's  power  and  virtues  had 
already  begotten  ro  great  an  awe  and  reverence 
for  him  among  the  people,  that  upon  his  arrival 
he  found  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  profound  peace. 
He  landed  at  Hostreham  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  was  received  at  Winchester  by  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility,  who  came  there  to  attend 
and  swear  fealty  to  him,  and  three  weeks  after  was 

crowne4 
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crowned  at  Westminster,  about  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

For  the  farther  settling  of  the  kingdom,  after 
the  long  distractions  in  the  preceding  reign,  he 
seized  on  all  the  castles  which  remained  undes- 
troyed  since  the  last  peace  between  him  and  king 
Stephen ;  whereof  some  he  demolished,  and  trusted 
others  to  the  government  of  persons  in  whom  he 
could  confide. 

But  that  which  most  contributed  to  the  quiet  of 
the  realm,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  a  proclamation  published,  commanding 
all  foreigners  to  leave  England ;  enforced  with  a 
most  effectual  clause,  whereby  a  day  was  fixed, 
after  which  it  should  be  capital  for  any  of  them 
to  appear ;  among  these  was  William  d'Ypres  earl 
of  Kent,  whose  possessions  the  king  seized  into 
his  own  hands. 

These  foreigners,  generally  called  Flemings  by 
the  writers  of  the  English  story,  were  a  sort  of 
vagabond  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  in  those  ages, 
under  several  denominations,  infested  other  parts 
of  Europe  as  well  as  England :  they  were  a  mixed 
people,  natives  of  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  Bra- 
bant, and  other  parts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.  They 
were  ready  to  be  hired  to  whatever  prince  thought 
fit  to  employ  them ;  but  always  upon  condition  to 
have  full  liberty  of  plunder  and  spoil.  Nor  was  it 
an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  there  was 
no  farther  need  of  their  service.  In  England  they 
were  always  hated  by  the  people,  and  by  this  prince 
in  particular,  whose  contiuual  enemies  they  had 
b.°en. 
After  the  expulsion  of  these  fowignw^va^^^^* 
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mg  ^  few  refractory  lords  to  a  surrender  of  their 
castles,  king  Henry,  like  a  wise  prince,  'began  to 
.consider  that  a  time  of  settled  peace  was  the  fittest 
juncture  to  recover  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  war.  He  therefore  resumed, 
by  his  royal  authority,  all  crown  lands  that  had 
been  alienated  by  his  predecessor ;  alleging,  that 
they  were  unalienable  in  themselves;  and  besides, 
that  the  grants  were  void,  as,  coming  from  a 
usurper.  Whether  such  proceedings  are  agreeable 
with  justice,  I  shall  not  examine ;.  but  certainly  a 
prince  cannot  better  consult  his  own  safety,  than 
by  disabling  those  whom  he  renders  discontent; 
which  is  effectually  done  no  other  way  but  by 
depriving  them  of  their  possessions. 

1 156.  While  the  king  was  thus  employed  at 
home,  intelligence  came  that  his  brother  Geoffry 
was  endeavouring  by  force  to  possess  himself  of 
the  earldom  of  Anj/m,  to  which  he  had  fair  pre- 
tensions: for  their  father,  considering  what  vast 
dominions  would  fall  to  his  eldest  son,  bequeathed 
that  earldom  to  the  second  in  his  last  sickness,  and 
commanded  his  nobles  then  about  him  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  not  suffer  his  body  to  be 
buried  until  Henry  (who  was  then  absent)  should 
swear  to  observe  his  will.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, when  he  came  to  assist  at  his  father's  ob- 
sequies, and  found  that  without  his  compliance 
he  must  draw  upon  himself  the  scandal  of  keeping 
a  father  unburied,  took  the  oath  that  was  exacted 
for  observance  of  his  will,  though  very  much 
against  his  own.  But  after  he  was  in  possession 
of  England,  whether  it  were  that  his  ambition  en- 
larged with  Ins  dominions,  or  that  from  the  begin- 
ning 
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ning  he  had  never  intended  to  observe  what  he  had 
sworn,  he  prevailed  with  pope  Adrian  (of  English 
birth)  to  dispense  with  his  oath ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  reign  went  over  into  Normandy, 
drove  his  brother  intirely  out  of  Anjou,  and  forced 
him  to  accept  a  pension  for  his  maintenance.  But 
the  young  prince,  through  the  resentment  of  this 
unnatural  dealing,  in  a  short  time  died  of  grief. 

Nor  was  his  treatment  more  favourable  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  whom,  upon  a  slight  pretence,  he 
took  occasion  to  dispossess  of  Carlisle,  Newcastle, 
and  other  places  granted  by  the  empress  to  that 
prince's  father,  for  his  services  and  assistance  in 
her  quarrel  against  Stephen. 

Having  thus  recovered  whatever  he  had  any  title 
to  demand,  he  began  to  look  out  for  new  acqui- 
sitions. Ireland  was  in  that  age  a  country  little 
known  in  the  world.  The  legates  sent  sometimes 
thither  from  the  court  of  Rome,  for  urging  the 
payment  of  annats,  or  directing  other  church  af- 
fairs, represented  the  inhabitants  as  a  savage  peo- 
ple, overrun  with  barbarism  and  superstition :  for, 
indeed,  no  nation  of  Europe,  where  the  christian 
religion  received  so  early  and  universal  admittance, 
was  ever  so  late  or  slow  in  feeling  its  effects  upon 
their  manners  and  civility*.  Instead  of  refining 
their  manners  by  their  faith,  they  had  suffered 
their  faith  to  be  corrupted  by  their  manners;  true 
religion  being  almost  defaced,  both  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  after  a  long  course  of  time,  among 
a  people  wholly  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

*  The  Irish  had  been  very  learned  in  former  f^cs,  but  had  de- 
clined for  several  centuries  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  See 
Bcde.     D.  S. 

There 
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There  seem  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island  continued  so  long  unculti- 
vated; first,  their  subjection  or  vassalage  to  so 
many  petty  kings,  whereof  a  great  number  is 
mentioned:  by  authors,  beside  those  four  or  five 
usually  assigned  to  the  several  provinces.  These 
princes  were  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrels,  in 
doing  or  revenging  injuries  of  violence,  or  lust, 
or  treachery,  or  injustice,  which  kept  them  all  in 
a  continual  state  of  war.  And  indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  country,  how  renowned  soever  in  an- 
cient or  modern  story,  which  may  not  be  traced 
from  the  like  original.  Neither  can  a  nation  come 
out  from  this  state  of  confusion,  until  it  is  either 
reduced  under  one  head  at  home,  or  by  force  or 
conquest  becomes  subject  to  a  foreign  administra- 
tion. 

The  other  reason  why  civility  made  such  late 
entrances  into  that  island,  may  be  imputed  to  its 
natural  situation,  lying  more  out  of  the  road  of 
commerce  or  conquest  than  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world.  All  the  intercourse  the  inhabitants 
had,  was  only  with  the  western  coasts  of  Wales 
and  Scotland ;  from  whence,  at  least  in  those 
ages,  they  were  not  likely  to  learn  very  much  po- 
liteness. 

1155.  The  king,  about  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  sent  ambassadors  to  pope  Adrian,  with  in- 
junctions to  desire  his  licence  for  reducing  the 
savage  people  of  Ireland  from  their  brutish  way 
of  living,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  crown  of 
England.  The  king  proceeded  thus,  in  order  to 
set  up  a  title  to  the  island,  wherein  the  pope  him- 
self pretended  to  be  lord  of  the  see;  for,  in  his 

letter, 
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letter,  which  is  an  answer  and  grant  to  the  king's 
requests,  he  insists  upon  it,  that  all  islands,  upon 
their  admitting  the  christian  faith,  become  sub- 
ject to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  the  Irish  themselves 
avowed  the  same  thing  to  some  of  the  first  con- 
querors. In  that  fore- mentioned  letter,  the  pope 
highly  praises  the  king's  generous  design,  and  re- 
commends to  him  the  civilizing  of  the  natives, 
the  protection  of  the  church,  and  the  payment  of 
Peter-pence.  The  ill  success  of  all  past  endea- 
vours to  procure  from  a  people,  so  miserable  and 
irreligious,  this  revenue  to  the  holy  see,  was  a  main 
inducement  with  the  pope  to  be  easy  and  liberal 
in  his  grant ;  for  the  king  professed  a  design  of 
securing  its  regular  payment.  However,  this  ex- 
pedition was  not  undertaken  until  some  years  after, 
when  there  happened  an  incident  to  set  it  forward, 
as  we  shall  relate  in  its  place.  ******* 
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HEADS  FOB 

HENRY  THE  SECOND'S  CHARACTER. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  MONKS. 
[Hard  to  gather  his  character  from  such  bad  authors.] 

A  WISE  prince,  to  whom  other  princes  referred 
their  differences,  and  had  ambassadors  from  both 
empires,  east  and  west,  as  well  as  others,  at  once 
in  his  court 

Strong  and  brawny  body,  patient  of  cold  and 
heat,  big  head,  broad  breast,  broken  voice,  tem- 
perate in  meat,  using  much  exercise,  just  stature, 
forma  elegantissima,  colore  subrufo,  oculis  glaucis, 
sharp  wit,  very  great  memory,  constancy  in  ad- 
versity and  in  felicity,  except  at  last  he  yielded, 
because  almost  forsaken  of  all ;  liberal,  imposed 
few  tributes,  excellent  soldier,  and  fortunate,  wise 
and  not  unlearned.  His  vices:  mild  and  pro- 
mising in  aclversity,  fierce  and  hard,  and  a  vio- 
lator of  faith  in  prosperity ;  covetous  to  his  do- 
mesticks  and  children,  although  liberal  to  soldiers 
and  strangers,  which  turned  the  former  from  him  J 
loved  profit  more  than  justice;  very  lustful,  which 
likewise  turned  his  sons  and  others  from  him, 
Rosamond  and  the  labyrinth  at  Woodstock.  Not 
very  religious ;  murtitos  milites  lugens  plus  quam 
vivos  amans  ;  largus  i?i  publico,  parous  in  privato. 
Constant  in  love  and  hatred,  false  to  his  word, 

morose, 
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morose,  a  lover  of  ease.  Oppressor  of  nobles, 
sullen,  and  a  delayer  of  justice;  verbo  varius  et 

versutus used  churchmen  well  after  Becket's 

death ;  charitable  to  the  poor,  levied  few  taxes, 
hated  slaughter  and  cruelty.  A  great  memory, 
and  always  knew  those  he  once  saw. 

Very  indefatigable  in  his  travels  backward  and  . 
forward  to  Normandy,  &c.  of  most  endless  de- 
sires to  increase  his  dominions.  ***** 

Cat  era  desiderantur. 
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